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PBEFACE. 


The  substance  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Compilation 
was  originally  given  by  me  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  to  the 
Teachers  in  the  Training  Establishment  of  the  Board  oi 
National  Education  in  Ireland ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  of  permanent  use  to  them  after  leaving  the  Establishment, 
I  readily,  at  their  request,  furnished  them  with  copies  of  it 
in  print.  I  did  not  however  publish  it;  nor  was  it  my 
intention  that  it  should  circulate  beyond  our  own  schools.* 


*  In  the  original  preface  it  is  stated :  "  I  haye,  at  your  desire,  bad  it 
printed ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  request  your  earnest  and  immediate 
attention  to  the  principles  and  directions  which,  it  contains.  It  contains, 
as  yon  will  find,  the  fullest,  and  I  m^  add,  the  best  information  that 
has  as  yet  been  given  on  the  subject  of  School  Reading.  The  opinions 
of  the  eminent  writers  introduced  into  it,  and  the  copious  extracts 
which  have  been  given  from  their  works,  fully  justify  me  in  making 
this  statement. 

"  But  while  it  will  supply  you  with  full  and  accurate  information  on 
the  Art  of  Reading,  it  will  also  convince  you,  I  hope,  of  this  important 
truth — ^that  in  order  to  make  good  readers  of  your  pupils,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  be  good  readers  yourselves.  I  do  not  say,  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  what  is  called  accomplished 
readers.  This  may  be  beyond  your  power.  In  fact,  few  persons,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  possessed  of  the  natural  qualifications  which  an 
accomplished  reader  requires ;  such  as  a  good  voice,  a  varied  and  pleasing 
intonation,  and  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery.  But  you  should  at  leaac 
be  intelli^ble  and  correct  readers.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  exempufy  what  he  teaches  if  there  be  any  defects  in  his  articulation, 
or  vulgarity  in  Ms  pronunciation?  Even  a  strong  provincial  accent 
disquahfies  him  as  a  teacher  of  reading;  for  his  pupils  would  be  sui'e  to 
imitate  every  peculiarity  in  his  tone  and  manner.  The  vulgar  proverb, 
*  As  the  old  cock  crovra  the  young  one  learns,*  is  so  applicable  to  this 
^-inch  of  teaching,  that  I  ma^jr  be  excused  for  quoting  it.  Though  a 
>mely,  it  is,  in  f^t,  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  subject ;  for  reading  is 
'  ruly  imitative  ait. 

'  I  trust,  then,  that  the  Teachers  of  our  Schools  will  see  the  necessity 
:  qualifying  themselves  for  this  very  important  part  of  their  duty. 
:any  of  them,  it  is  true,  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  divest  them- 
Ives  of  their  native  provincialism  of  tone  and  accent ;  but  thev  should 
least,  be  able  to  give  every  word  its  proper  pronunciation,  and  to  read 
th  ease,  intelligence,  and  expression.     To  enable  them  to  do  this,  I 
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IV  PBBFACE. 

I  have  now,  however,  been  induced  by  the  recommendation 
of  several  educational  friends,  to  increase  its  utility  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  connexion  with  a  Class  Book  on  Reading.*  , 
The  great  number  of  excellent  Reading  Books  which  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  seems  to  render  a  new  one  on 
the  subject  uncalled  for,  and  unnecessary ;  but  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  in  almost  all  of  these  class  books  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  Liter  art  Selections.  That  Com- 
pilations of  this  kind  (particularly  when  they  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  children  m  Popular  or  National  Schools) 
should  contain  as  much  information  as  possible  on  scientific 
and  useful  subjects  is  certainly  very  desirable ;  but  still  the 
literature  of  our  language  should  have  its  due  place  in 
them;f  or  at  least,  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  them, 
some  other  class  books  to  supply  this  deficiency.  With  this 
view  I  have  compiled  the  present  volume ;  and  should  I  be 
spared,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  at  no  very  distant  period 
bring  out  an  additional  one,  to  which  I  shall  prefix  a  short 
Introduction  to  English  Literature.  In  the  meantime,  a 
glance  over  the  Contents  of  this  volume  will  show  that  it 
contains  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
language  than  its  size  would  seem  to  indicate.  Besides,  the 
Exercises  on  Reading,  which  are  not  specified  in  the 
Contents,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  copious  selection  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  our  best  and  most 
approved  writers.  These  exercises  extend  from  page  170 
to  page  232.  R.  S. 


have  already*  placed  before  them  all  iSie  words  in  the  lan^age  of  diffi- 
cult or  irregular  pronunciation.  I  have  also  famished  them  with 
praccical  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  such  words;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  have  shown  them,  how  even  a  defective  articulation  may,  ii 
most  cases,  be  remedied/* 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  my  little  works  on  Education,  were 
ori^naiiT  written  to  supply  wants  which  I  had  observed  in  the  Irisb 
National  Schools. 

i*  See  in  connexion  with  these  observations,  note  page  233. 

•  In  the  Introdnotion  to  the  English  Di^tionwy. 
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INTRODUCTIOK. 

It  is  usual  to  preface  oohpilationb  of  this  kind  with 
rules  for  reading  founded  upon  the  inflections  of  the 
VOICE,  as  developed  by  Walker  in  his  "Elements  of 
Elocution.'*  Those  rules,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded,  are,  in  our  estimation,  more  inge« 
nious  in  theory  than  useful  in  application;  and  such, 
we  are  confident,  is  the  general  opinion.  Even  of  the 
teachers  who  use  such  compilations  in  their  schools, 
few,  we  arei  convinced,  require  their  pupils  to  peruse 
the  "  Principles  of  Elocution"  prefixed  to  them,  much 
less  to  apply  them  in  practice.  And  so  much  the 
better ;  for  no  person  ever  became  a  good  reader  by 
being  taught  to  read  bt  rule.  In  fact,  the  followers 
of  Walker  have  made  far  more  of  the  "  Inflections  of 
the  Voice"  than  even  he  attempted.  His  views  on  the 
subject  were  at  first  put  forward  doubtingly,  and  theo- 
retically; and  even  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  made  a  great  "  discovery"  in  this  respect,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  System  of  Elocu- 
'ion  thereon,  he  evidently  beti-ays  doubts  with  regard 
o  its  utility  in  practice.*  The  truth  is,  he  was  too 
(hrewd  not  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
mpossible,  to  apply  in  practice,  and  upon  the  spur  of 

•  **  Elements  of  Elocution,"  Part  II.  §10. 

/ 
/ 
/ 
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the  moment,  the  numerous  and  complicated  rules  whicb 
he  had  laid  down ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  his  doctrine  on 
the  subject  just  amounts  to  this,  that  a  good  reader  will, 
in  certain  constructions  of  language,  employ  certain 
inflections  of  voice;  and  that  such  inflections,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  imitated  by  all  who  desire  to  become 
good  readers.  Now,  it  follows  from  this,  that  as  a  good 
reader  is  sure  to  employ  on  all  occasions  the  inflections 
of  voice  that  are  natural  and  suitable,  the  shortest  and 
easiest  way  of  effecting  the  object  would  be,  to  aim 
directly  at  becoming  a  good  reader.  When  this  end 
is  attained,  rules  for  the  purpose  become  unnecessary 
and  absurd.  The  following  admirable  observations  from 
Archbishop  Whately's  excellent  "Treatise  on  Rhetoric," 
are  conclusive  on  this  point  \— 

**To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme  there  are 
three  weighty  objections :  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it 
would  be  a  circuitous  path  to  the  object  in  view;  and,  thirdly, 
that  even  if  both  those  objections  were  removed,  the  object 
would  not  be  effectually  obtained. 

**  Ist.  Such  a  system  must  necessarily  be  imperfect;  be- 
cause though  the  emphatic  word  in  each  sentence  may  easily 
be  pointed  out  in  writing,  no  variety  of  marks  that  could  be 
invented — ^not  even  musical  notation — ^would  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  different  tones  in  which  the  different  emphatic  words 
should  be  pronounced ;  though  on  this  depends  frequently  the 
whole  force,  and  even  sense,  of  the  expression.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  the  words  of  Macbeth  in  the  witches'  cave,  when  he 
is  addressed  by  one  of  the  spirits  which  they  raise,  *  Macbeth ! 
Macbeth  I  Macbeth  V  on  which  he  exclaims,  *  Had  I  three  ears 
I'd  hear  thee :'  no  one  would  dispute  that  the  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  word  *  three,'  and  thus  much  might  be  indicated 
to  the  reader's  eye ;  but  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he 
might  chance  to  deliver  the  passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
utterly  absurd ;  for  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
word  *  tlu'ee*  in  such  a  tone  as  to  indicate  that  *  since  he  has 
but  two  ears  he  cannot  hear.'  Again,  the  following  passage, 
(Mark  iv.  2),)  *  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel 
or  under  a  bed,'  I  have  heard  so  pronounced  as  to  imply  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative :  and  yet  the  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  right  words.  It  would  be  nearly  as  hopeless  a  task  to 
attempt  adequately  to  convey,  by  any  written  marks,  precise 
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diroctioTis  as  to  the  rate— the  degree  of  rapidity  or  slowness— 
with  which  each  sentence  and  clause  should  be  delivered 
Longer  and  shorter  pauses  maj  indeed  be  easily  denoted ;  and 
marks  may  be  used,  similar  to  those  in  music,  to  indicate,  ge- 
nerally, quick,  slow,  or  moderate  time ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  variations  which  actually  take  place  are  infinite— far 
beyond  what  any  marks  could  suggest;  and  that  much  of  the 
force  of  what  is  said  depends  on  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  uttered ;  chiefly  on  the  relative  rapidity  of  one  part 
in  comparison  of  another.  For  instance,  in  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  which  one  may  usually 
hear  read  at  one  uniform  rate,  *  All  men  that  see  it  shall  say. 
This  has  God  done ;  for  they  shalT perceive  that  it  is  his  work;' 
the  four  words,  'this  has  God  done,'  though  monosyllables, 
ought  to  occupy  very  little  less  time  in  utterance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  verse  together. 

•*  2nd.  But  were  it  even  possible  to  bring  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  proposed  system  of  marks,  it  would  still  be  a 
circuitous  road  to  the  desired  end.     Suppose  it  could  be  com- 
pletely indicated  to  the  eye  in  what  tone  each  word  and  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced,  according  to  the  several  occasions, 
the  learner  might  ask,  but  wkff  should  this  tone  suit  the  awful 
— this,  the  pathetic— this,  the  narrative  style  ?    Why  is  this 
mode  of  delivery  adopted  for  a  command — this,  for  an  exhorta- 
tion— this,  for  a  supplication?  &c.     The  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  is,  that  these  tones,  emphases,  &c.,  are  a  part 
of  the  language;  that  nature,  or  custom,  which  is  a  second 
nature,  suggests  spontaneously  these  different  modes  of  giving 
expression  to  the  different  thoughts,  feelings,  and  designs 
which  are  present  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  without  study, 
is  speaking  in  earnest  his  own  sentiments.    Then,  if  this  be 
the  case,  why  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work  ?    Impress 
but  the  mind  folly  with  the  sentiments,  &c.,  to  be  uttered; 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  soimd,  and  fix  it  on  the  sense ; 
and  nature,  or  habit,  will  spontaneously  suggest  the  proper 
delivery.    That  this  will  be  the  case,  is  not  oiUy  true,  but  it  is 
the  very  supposition  on  which  the  artificial  system  proceeds ; 
for  it  professes  to  teach  the  mode  of  delivery  natural^  adapted 
te  each  occasion.    It  is  surely,  therefore,  a  circuitous  path 
that  is  proposed,  when  the  learner  is  directed  first  to  consider 
low  each  passage  ought  to  be  read ;  t.  e.  what  mode  of  deliver- 
ng  each  part  or  it  would  montaneoualy  occur  to  him  if  he  were 
ttending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it ;  then,  to  observe  all 
he  modulations,  &c.,  of  voice  which  take  place  in  such  a 
elivery ;  then,  to  note  these  down  by  established  marks  in 
vriting ;  and,  lastly,  to  pronounce  according  to  these  marks. 
Ihis  seems  like  recommending,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
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hand  to  the  month,  that  he  should  first  observe,  when  per- 
forming that  action  without  thought  of  any  thing  else,  what 
muscles  are  contracted,  in  what  degrees,  and  in  what  order ; 
then,  that  he  should  note  down  these  observations ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  should,  in  conformity  with  these  notes,  contract  each 
muscle  in  due  degree,  and  in  proper  order ;  to  the  end  that  he 
may  be  enabled,  after  all,  to — lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth; 
which,  by  supposition,  he  had  already  done.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  like  that  bestowed  by  Moliere's  pedantic  tutor  upon 
his  Bourgeois  GentUhomwe,  who  was  taught,  to  liis  infinite 
surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations  of  the  mouth  he 
employed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
wliich  he  had  been  accustomed  to  utter  all  his  life  without 
knowing  how.* 

*  *  3rd.  Lastly,  waiving  both  the  above  objections,  if  a  person 
could  learn  thus  to  read  and  speak,  as  it  were  by  note,  with 
the  same  fluency  and  accuracy  as  are  attainable  in  the  case  of 
singing,  still  the  desired  object  of  a  perfectly  natural  as  weU 
as  correct  elocution,  would  never  be  in  tliis  way  obtained. 
The  reader's  attention  being  fixed  on  his  own  voice  (which  in 
singing,  and  there  only,  is  allowed  and  expected),  the  inevit- 
able consequence  would  be,  that  he  would  betray  more  or  less 
his  studied  and  artificial  delivery ;  and  would,  in  the  same 
degree,  manifest  an  offensive  affectation. 

"  The  practical  rule  then  to  be  adopted,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  here  maintained,  is,  not  only  to  pay  no  studied 
attention  to  the  voice,  but  studiously  to  withdraw  the  thoughts 
from  it,  and  to  dwell  as  intently  as  possible  on  the  sense,  trust- 
ing to  nature  to  suggest  spontaneously  the  proper  emphases 
and  tones. 

**  Many  persons  are  so  far  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  here  inculcated,  as  to  acknowledge  that  '  it  is  a  great 
feult  for  a  reader  to  be  too  mnch  occupied  with  thoughts  respect- 
ing his  own  voice;'  and  thus  they  think  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  opposite  extremes.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  middle  course  entirely  nullifies  the  whole 
advantage  proposed  by  the  plan  recommended.  A  reader  ia 
sure  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  his- voice,  not  only  if  he  pays 
any  at  ally  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  labour  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  it  altogether. 

*♦  He  who  not  only  understands  fully  what  he  is  reading, 
but  is  earnestly  occupying  his  mind  with  the  matter  of  it,  will 

♦  "  »  Qu'  est-ce  que  vons  futes  quand  vous  prouoncez  O  x" 
Mais  je  dig  O.' 
An  answer  which,  if  not  aavoaring  of  philosophical  analysis,  gavs  al 
least  a  good  practical  solution  of  the  problem.** 
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be  likely  to  read  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  thus  to  make 
others  understand  it ;  *  and  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  the 
irapressiveness  of  the  delivery,  he  who  not  only  feels  it,  but  i» 
exclusively  absorbed  with  that  feeling,  will  be  likely  to  read 
as  if  he  felt  it,  and  to  communicate  the  impression  to  his 
hearers.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  he  is  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his  reading,  and 
how  his  voice  ought  to  be  regulated  ;  if,  in  short,  he  is  chink- 
ing of  himself  J  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree  abstracting 
his  attention  from  that  which  ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively. 
**  It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  that  in  reading  the  Bible,  for 
example,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  intend^  to  appear  as 
his  own  composition,  he  should  deliver  what  are,  avowedly, 
another's  fientiments,  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  such 
as  arose  in  his  own  mind ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
deliver  them  as  if  he  were  reporHna  another's  sentiments  which 
were  both  fully  understood  and  ^It  in  all  their  force  by  the 
reporter ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  eflfectually — ^with  such 
modulations  of  voice,  Ibc.,  as  are  suitable  to  each  word  and 
passage — is  to  fix  his  mind  earnestly  on  the  meaning,  and  leave 
oature  and  habit  to  suggest  the  utterance. 

**  To  impart  to  the  delivery  of  a  written  discourse  some- 
thing of  the  vivacity  and  interesting  effect  of  real,  earnest 
vpeMnoy  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  conformably  with  the  prin- 
ciples  i  have  been  maintaining,  is,  lor  the  reader  to  draw  off 
his  mind  as  much  as  possible  frcoa  the  thought  that  he  is  read- 
ing, as  well  as  from  all  thoughts  respecting  his  own  utterance ; 
to  fix  his  mind  as  earnestly  as  possible  on  the  matter,  and  to 
strive  to  adopt  as  his  own,  and  as  his  own  at  the  moment  of 
utterance,  every  sentiment  he  delivers;  and  to  say  it  to  the 
audience  in  the  manner  which  the  occasion  and  subject  spon- 
taneously suggest  to  him  who  has  abstracted  his  mind  both 
from  all  consideration  of  himself,  and  from  the  consideration 
that  he  is  reading," 

The  preceding  Observations  prove  to  a  demonstratioz 
ihat  Abtificial  Systems  of  teaching  to  read  are  us<^^ss, 
and  worse  than  useless,  for  they  are  positively  ipHrious 
'vhen  carried  into  practice;  and  what  can  b"*>etter  or 
nore  philosophic  than  the  practical  rulef»*or  reading 

♦  "  Who,  for  instance,  that  WM  really  thinking  f  »  reiarrection  irom 
he  deadj  would  ever  tell  any  one  that  our  Lor  *  5<>"  again  frona  the 
lead*  (which  is  so  common  a  mo6»  of  read^  *^*  Creed) ;  as  if  He 
tad  dene  lo  uove  than  once  ?** 
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wLich  the  same  distinguished  author  suggests  ?   But,  aa 
he  adds^ 

**  It  i8  by  no  means  a  very  easy  task  to  fix  the  attention  on 
the  meaning,  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  degree  now  proposed. 
.The  thoughts  of  one  who  is  reading  any  thmg  very  familiar  to 
him,  are  apt  to  wander  to  other  subjects,  though  perhaps  such 
as  are  connected  with  that  which  is  before  him ;  if,  again,  it 
be  something  new  to  him,  he  is  apt  (not  to  wander  to  another 
subject,  but)  to  get  the  start,  as  it  were  of  his  hearers,  and  to 
be  thinking,  while  uttering  each  seutence,  not  of  that,  but  of 
rfhe  sentence  which  comes  next.  And  in  both  cases,  if  he  is 
careful  to  avoid  those  faults,  and  is  desirous  of  reading  well, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  calls  for  a  constant 
effort,  to  prevent  the  mind  from  wandering  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  viz.,  into  thoughts  respecting  his  own  voice,  respecting 
the  effect  produced  by  each  sound,  the  approbation  he  hopes 
for  from  the  hearers,  &c.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  fault  of 
those  who  are  commonly  said  to  take  great  pains  in  their  read- 
ing— pains  which  will  always  be  taken  in  vain  with  a  view  to 
fhe  true  object  to'  be  aimed  at,  as  long  as  the  effort  is  thus 
applied  in  a  wrong  direction.  With  a  view,  indeed,  to  a  very 
different  object,  the  approbation  bestowed  on .  the  reading, 
this  artificial  delivery  will  often  be  more  successful  than  the 
natural.  Pompous  spouting,  and  many  other  descriptions  of 
unnatural  tone  and  measured  cadence,  are  frequently  admired 
by  many  as  excellent  reading;  which  admiration  is  itself  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  deserved  ;  for  when  the  delivery  is  really 
good,  the  hearers  (except  any  one  who  may  deliberately  set 
himself  to  observe  and  criticise)  never  think  about  it,  but  are 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  sense  it  conveys  and  the  feelings 
it  excites." 

As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  should  he  laid 
from  the  very  first,  the  following  observations  may  be 
seful.     They  are  extracted  from  the  writer's  "  Outline 
oh4;he   Method   of  Teaching   in   the  National  Model 
Schools  :"— 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  Lessons^  and  in 
a  few  words,  the  foundation  of  not  only  the  kxplana- 
TOBY  or  INTELLECTUAL  method  of  teaching,  but  also  of 
GOOD  EEADiNG,  is  laid.  '  It  is  recommended  to  teachers 
to  make  their  pupils  perfectly  acquainted  with  one 
lesson  before  they  "proceed  to  another ;  and  to  exercise 
them  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  meaning  of  such 
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words  and  sentences,  as  admit  d  being  defined  and 
explained.'  The  teachers,  therefore,  frMn  the  very 
first,  are  expected  to  lead  their  pupils  to  inquire  into, 
and  consequently  understand,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  sentences  which  they  meet  with  in  their  lessons. 
Now,  such  a  habU  is  the  i^ortest  and  surest  road  to 
GOOD  beading;  for  all  the  authorities  agree,  that,  to 
read  with  propriety  and  expremon^  requires  a  person 
to  understand  what  he  reads. 

"  The  other  instruction  to  our  teachers  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  namely,  that  ^  their  pupils  are  to  be  made 
perfectly  acquainted  with  one  lesson  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  another,'  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  conducive 
to  good  reading.  If  the  children  are  instructed  in  this 
way,  their  lessons,  which  have  been  drawn  up  on  the 
progressive  principle,  will  be  comparatively  easy,  and 
they  will  consequently  experience  no  difiiculty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  or  reading.  But,  if  any  of  the 
lessons  in  the  series  are  omitted — or  if  the  pupils  are 
taken  over  them  in  a  hurried  or  careless  manner,  difficul- 
ties and  discouragement,  and  bad  beading,  will  be  the 
result.  If  a  child  feels  no  difficulty  in  reading,  he  can, 
and  if  properly  instructed,  will,  from  habit,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  wlmt  he  reads ;  but  if  the  con 
trary  is  the  case,  his  mind  will  be  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  words, 
to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  they  convey.  It  is  only 
when  a  child  can  read  tvUhotU  difficidty,  that  he  begins 
to  pay  attention  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads ;  and 
when  he  does  so,  he  will  not  only  become  a  good  reader, 
but  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  he  will  begin 
to  feel  a  pleasure  in  reading. 

"  As  understanding  what  is  read  is  the  great  rule  for 
good  reading,  children  should  be  hahituated  from  the 
first  to  give  an  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read.  With  this  view  they  should  be  fre- 
quently and  regularly  called  upon  to  jclose  their  books, 
and  to  give  in  their  own  language  the  substance  of  the 
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sentence  or  passage  jnst  read.  Snch  questioning,  it  m 
evident,  fixes  the  attention  of  the  children  upon  the 
subject  of  their  lesson,  and  the  answering  in  their  own 
words,  gires  them  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  in 
suitable  language. 

''At  first,  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable  time» 
teachers  will  find  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  eospld- 
natory  or  inteUectucd  method.  Children  will  often  be 
slow  to  speak,  or  perhaps  silent,  even  when  able  to  give 
the  required  explanation;  and  time,  so  precious  in  a 
large  school,  wil^  in  consequence,  be  lost.  But  this  is 
because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  give  expla- 
nations. 'Exercise  them,'  therefore,  from  the  begin^ 
ning,  'as  much  as  possible  upon  the  meaning  of  such 
words  and  sentences  as  admit  of  being  defined  and  ex- 
plained.' Be^n  with  the  easiest  and  most  familiar  words; 
and  express  yourself  satisfied  with  almost  any  explanar- 
tion  the  child  may  be  able  to  give — ^provided  he  has  a 
conception  of  its  meaning.  Do  not  %Da\i  {or,  nor  exped 
accurate — ^nor  any  definitions  from  children.  Encourage 
them  to  B&jjust  what  they  think  of  ity  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  correctness. 

"Another  rule  for  gu>od  keadino  is,  to  read  slowly 
and  distinctly;  and  just  as  we  speak. ''^  The  first  part 
of  this  rule  is  expressed  by  the  good  old  couplet — 

**  *  Learn  to  read  bIowi  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  tbeir  proper  places.* 

*  This,  however,  thon^h  an  excellent,  is  a  most  diffiealt  role.  We 
quote  again  from  Archbishop  What^ly  :-^ 

"  The  object  of  correct  reading  is  to  convey  to  the  hearers,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear,  what  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  eye ;  to  put  them 
in  the  same  situation  with  him  who  has  the  book  before  nim ;  to  exhibit 
to  them,  in  short,  by  tiie  voice,  not  only  each  word,  b«t  also  all  the  stops, 
paragraphs,  italic  characters,  notes  of  interrogation,  &c.,  which  his  si^t 
presents  to  him.  His  voice  seems  to  indicate  to  them,  ^  thus  and  thus  it 
IS  written  in  the  book  or  manuscript  before  me.*  Impressive  reading 
superadds  to  this  some  degree  of  adaptation  of  the  tone  of  voice  to  the 
character  of  tiie  subject,  and  of  the  style.  What  is  usually  termed  ^e 
reading,  seems  to  convey  in  addition  to  these,  a  kind  of  admonition  to 
the  hearers,  respecting  the  feelings  whieh  the  composition  ought  to  exoit« 
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Tlie  second  part  of  it  requires  an  observation. — ^To  read 
as  we  speak — that  is,  naturally  and  with  expression — 
is  an  excellent  rule ;  but  if  our  natural  manner  or  cuscent 
be  faulty,  we  should  endeavour  to  correct^  rather  than 
to  imitate  it.  '  When  I  had  begun  to  teach  seadikg,* 
says  Pestalozzi,  ^I  found  out  after  a  while  that  my  pupils 
wanted  first  to  be  taught  speaking  ;*  and  this  led  him 
to  commence  with  peonunciation.  Before  his  pupils 
were  taught  reading,  or  even  the  alphabet,  he  exercised 
them  in  pronouncing  not  only  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  letters,  but  also  their  most  difficult  combinations,  till 
they  could  do  so  with  propriety  and  ease.  Several 
teachers  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
one;  for  pbonfnciation  cannot  be  taught  .too  early. 

"  Most  children  fall  into  a  monotonous  habit  of  read- 
ing, which  cannot  be  too  speedily  remedied.  The  best 
way  to  break  a  child  off  this  is,  to  make  him  read  easy 
or  familiar  dialogues.  If  the  dialogue  alternates 
briskly,  the  pupil,  by  personating  both  speakers,  will, 
particularly  if  he  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  it, 
soon  learn  to  change  his  tone  and  vary  his  manner." 

The  following  excellent  observations  are  from  Sheri- 
dan's Introduction  to  his  "Art  of  Speaking:" — 

**  As  80on  as  a  child  can  read  without  spelling  the  words,  he 
ought  to  be  taught  the  use  of  the  stops,  and  accustomed,  from 
the  beginning,  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  them  as  to  the  words. 

in  them :  it  appears  to  say,  *  this  deserves  yonr  admiration  ;*  *  this  is  sub- 
lime ;*  '  this  is  patbetic,  &e.  But  Speaking,  that  is,  Tuxtural  speaking, 
when  the  speaker  is  uttering  his  own  sentiments,  and  is  thinking  exclu- 
uvely  of  ikem,  has  something  in  it  distinct  from  all  this  :  it  conveys,  by 
the  sounds  which  reach  the  ear,  the  idea  that  what  is  said  is  the  effusion  of 
the  s]3eaker*8  own  mind,  whidi  he  is  desirous  of  imparting  to  others. 
A  decisive  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any  one  overhears  tiie  voice  of 
another,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger— suppose  in  the  next  room, 
without  being  able  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  he  will  hardly 
ever  be  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  is  readinff  or 
Mpeaking;  and  this,  though  the  hearer  may  not  be  one  who  has  ever 
paid  any  critical  attention  to  the  various  modulations  of  the  human 
▼oice.  So  wide  is  the  diflerence  of  the  tone  employed  on  these  two 
oeeuioBS,  be  ihe  subject  what  it  may.** 
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*<  Tonng  people  must  be  taught  to  let  their  voice  fall  at  the 
ends  of  eentences ;  and  to  read  without  any  particular  whine, 
cant,  or  drawl,  and  with  the  natural  inflections  of  Toice  which 
they  use  in  speaking.  For  reading  is  nothing  but  speaking 
what  one  sees  in  a  hook,  as  if  he  were  expressing  his  own 
sentiments,  as  they  rise  in  his  mind.  And  no  person  reads 
weU  till  he  comes  to  speak  what  he  sees  in  the  book  before 
Mm  in  the  same  natural  manner  as  he  speaks  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  his  own  mind.  And  hence  it  is,  that  no  one  can 
read  propeiiy  what  he  does  not  understand.  When  children 
are  taught  to  read  sentences  which  they  do  not  understand, 
they  get  a  habit  either  of  reading  in  a  monotone,  or  if  they 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  word  from  the  rest,  as  the  em- 
phasis falls  aJt  random,  the  sense  is  usually  perverted  or  changed 
into  nonsense.  The  way  to  preyent  this  is,  to  put  no  book  into 
thdr  hands  which  is  not  suited  to  their  slender  capacities; 
and  to  take  care  that  they  never  read  any  thing  whose  meaning 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend.  The  best  way,  indeed^  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  lessons  for  a  long  time  would  be,  to  take 
down  their  common  prattle,  and  make  them  read  it  just  as 
they  speak  it;  only  correcting  any  bad  habits  they  may  have 
acquired  in  their  utterance.  Thus  they  will  early  be  initiated 
into  the  practice  of  considering  reading  to  be  nothing  more 
than  speaking  at  sight,  by  the  assistance  of  letters,  as  singing 
at  sight  is  performed  in  music  by  the  help  of  notes.  And  as 
Nature,  if  lefb  to  herself,  directs  every  one  in  the  right  use  ot 
emphasis,  when  they  utter  their  own  immediate  sentiments, 
they  will  have  the  same  unerring  rule  to  guide  them  after  they 
have  been  written  down;  and  in  process  of  time,  by  constant 
practice  in  this  way,  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  from  books,  in  the  same  manner. 

♦*  They  must  be  taught  that,  in  questions,  the  voice  is  often 
to  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contrary  to  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  most  other  sorts  of  matter;  because  the  em- 
phatical  word,  or  that  upon  which  the  stress  of  the  question 
lies,  is  often  the  last  in  the  sentence.  Example :  <  Can  any  good 
come  out  ot  Nazareth  ?'  Here  the  emphaticid  word  iBNazareth  ; 
therefore  the  word  Nazareth  is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher 
note  than  any  other  part  of  the  sentence.  But  in  pronouncing 
the  following,  « By  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things ;  and 
who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?'  the  emphatical  words  are  autfto- 
rity  and  who:  because  what  the  Jews  asked  our  Saviour  was, 
by  what  power  or  authority  he  did  his  wonderftd  works ;  and 
how  he  came  by  that  power.  And  in  all  questions  the  em- 
phasis must,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  be  put 
upon  that  word  which  signifies  the  point  about  which  he  in- 
quires.   Example :  *  Is  it  true  that  jom  hare  seen  a  noble  loid 
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from  court  to-day,  who  has  told  you  bad  news?*  If  the  in- 
quirer wants  only  to  know  whether  myself  or  some  other  person 
has  seen  the  supposed  great  man,  he  wiU  put  the  emphasis 
upon  you.  If  he  knows  that  I  have  seen  somebody  from  court, 
and  only  wants  to  know  whether  I  have  seen  a  great  man  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  what  inferior  persons  about  the  court 
do  not,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  noble  lord.  If  he  wants 
to  know  only  whether  the  great  man  came  directly  from  cottrt, 
so  that  this  intelligence  may  be  depended  upon,  be  will  put 
the  emphasis  on  court.  If  he  wants  only  to  know  whether  I 
hare  seen  him  to-day  or  yesterday,  he  will  put  the  emphasis 
upon  to-day.  If  he  knows  that  I  have  seen  a  great  man  from 
court  to<day,  and  only  wants  to  know  whether  he  has  told  me 
any  news,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  u-pon  news.  If  he  knows 
all  the  rest,  and  wants  only  to  know  whether  the  news  I  heard 
was  bad,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  bad. 

**The  matter  contained  in  sl  parenthesis,  or  between  commas 
used  instead  of  a  parenthesis,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  lower 
Toice,  and  quicker  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  short  stop  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  that  the  hearer  may  perceive  where  the 
strain  of  the  discourse  breaks  off,  and  where  it  is  resumed ;  as, 
*When,  theref(^e,  the  Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John 
(though  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  his  disciples)  he 
departed  from  Judea,  and  returned  to  Galilee.' 

••  In  every  sentence  there  is  some  word,  perhaps  several, 
which  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  s^ron^er  accent  or  emphasis 
than  the  others.  Time  was  when  the  emphatical  word  or 
words  in  every  sentence  were  printed  in  italics.  And  a  great 
advantage  it  was  toward  understanding  the  sense  of  the  author, 
especially  where  there  was  a  thread  of  reasoning  carried  on. 
But  we  are  now  grown  so  nice,  that  we  have  found  the  inter- 
mixture of  two  characters  deforms  the  page,  and  gives  it  a 
speckled  appearance;  as  if  it  were  not  of  infinitely  more  con- 
sequence to  make  sure  of  edifying  the  reader  than  of  pleasing 
his  eye." 

The  following  excellent  directions  for  teaching  Read- 
ing are  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin's  "Sketch  of 
an  English  School  :"— 

**  The  First  Class — ^Lct  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  m 
this  class  be  short— such  as  Croxal's  fables,  and  little  stories. 
In  giving  tlie  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them;  let  the  meaning 
of  the  difficult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them.  A  vocabu- 
kiy  ctf  the  most  usual  difficult  words  might  be  formed  fSor 
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their  use,  with  explanations.  This  would  help  to  fix  the  mean  - 
lug  of  the  words  in  their  minds. 

^''The  Second  Ciass-^To  be  tanght  reading  with  attention, 
and  with  proper  modulations  of  the  roice,  according  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  subject. 

"  Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator, 
to  be  given  this  class  for  lessons;  and  some  of  the  easier  Spec- 
tators would  be  rery  suitable  for  the  purpose.  These  lessons 
might  be  given  every  night  as  tasks — ^the  scholars  to  study 
them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them 
to  give  an  account,  first,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construe* 
tion  of  one  or  two  sentences.  This  will  oblige  them  to  recur 
frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its  principal  rules  in  their 
memory.  Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the  scope  of 
the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncom- 
mon word.  Tliis  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning 
and  force  of  words,  and  give  them  that  most  necessary  habit 
of  reading  with  attention. 

**The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modu- 
lations  of  voice,  due  emphasis,  and  suitable  action,  where  action 
is  required,  and  put  the  youth  on  imitating  his  manner. 

"Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let 
it  be  pointed  out,  and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remained 
to  the  youth. 

<<Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading  each  kind — sometimes 
a  well-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  general's  speech  to 
his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  some  part  of  a  comedy,  an 
Dde,  a  satire,  a  letter,  blank  verse,  Hudibrastic,  heroic,  &c. 
But  let  such  lessons  be  chosen  for  reading  as  contain  some 
useful  instruction,  whereby  the  understanding  or  morals  of  the 
youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

**It  is  required  that  they  should  first  study  and  understand 
the  lessons,  before  they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly; 
to  which  end  each  boy  should  have  an  English  dictionary,  to 
help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read  EngUsh  to 
us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  understand  what  they  read, 
because  we  do,  and  because  it  is  th^r  mother  tongue;  but  they 
often  read  as  parrots  speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  a  reader  should  give  the  due 
modulation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly,  umess  his 
understanding  goes  before  his  tongue,  and  makes  him  master 
of  the  sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they 
do  not  first  understand,  is  the  cause  of  those  even  set  tones  so 
common  among  readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got  a 
habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by  whi<^ 
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means,  among  fifty  readers,  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For 
want  of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  influence 
*he  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose  half 
their  force.  Were  there  but  one  good  reader  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  public  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a  nation  with  , 
the  same  advantages,  and  hare  the  same  effect  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice." 


The  following  observations  oh  the  subject  of  Reading 
are  from  "  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster/'  and  other 
excellent  American  works  on  Popular  Education  : — 

"If  a  child  be  never  allowed  to  read  what  he  cannot  under- 
stand, he  will  never  form  those  bad  habits  of  reading,  called 
scHooii  BEADING,  uow  SO  Universal.  I  have  known  several 
children  taught  to  read  by  their  mothers  on  the  principle  of 
never  reading  what  they  cUd  not  understand,  who  always  from 
the  beginning  read  naturally  and  beautifully ;  for  good  reading 
seems  to  be  tiie  natural  habit,  and  bad  the  acquired." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  **THE  TEACHER's  MANOAl." 

"  If  there  be  any  school  in  which  reading  is  taught  intellec- 
tnally  rather  than  mechanically ;  where  the  child  has  learned  to 
read  in  an  easy  unafiected  manner ;  his  tones  all  natural,  and 
his  delivery  exactly  as  if  he  were  talking  on  the  same  subject 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  from  first  to  last  he  has  un- 
derstood every  word  he  has  uttered,  before  his  lesson  was 
finished ;  if  he  has  never  read  any  thing,  without  being  able 
to  close  his  book,  and  give  a  clear  intelligible  statement  of  it ; 
then  the  remarks  on  reading  in  this  treatise  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  that  school.  But  let  them  not  be  condemned  as 
inapplicable.  There  are  schools  where  the  pupils  are  not  so 
fevoured ;  where  they  have  been  taught  to  read  in  a  stiff", 
unnatural  manner,  without  any  attention  to  the  sense;  to 
utter  like  parrots,  mere  sounds,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey.  It  is  only  to  such 
schools  that  all  the  remarks  on  reading  are  meant  to  apply." 


EXTRACTS  FROM   **THB  TEACHER  TAUGHT." 
*'  READING — ^MECHANICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  RHETORICAL. 

*'Iii  teaching  children  to  read  well,  there  are  three  distinct  and  veiv 
different  objects  of  attention.  Reading  may  be  taught  as  a  mecbanicalf 
as  aa  tnieilectMol,  eras  a  rhetorical  escerdae. 

MECHANICAL  READING. 

**  The  meohanieal  part  of  reading  consists  in  the  modnlation  of  the 
▼pice  as  to  loudness,  distinctness  of  articulation,  and  slowness,  and  in 
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regard  to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  emphasis,  tones,  and  pauses.  No 
one  can  read  to  the  edification  of  others,  without  a  careful  attention  to 
aU  these  particulars.  This  part  of  reading  is  learned  more  hy  imitat- 
ing good  readers,  than  hy  the  study  of  rules.  Only  here  and  there  one 
would  ever  learn  to  si  ug,  if  all  their  knowledge  of  the  suhj  ect  were  gathered 
from  hooks.  The  common  school  teacher  must  pursue  a  course  similar 
to  that  practised  hy  the  teacher  of  music ;  he  must  read,  and  require 
the  pupil  to  imitate  his  tones,  emphasis,  cadence,  &c.  Unless  such  an 
example  he  daily  held  up  hefore  ^e  children,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  will  read  miechanically  well. 

"  Those  teachers,  who  hear  a  class  read  three  or  four  times  in  a  day, 
and  direct  one  or  another  to  read  faster  or  slower,  or  to  regard  theii 
pauses,  but  set  before  them  no  example  for  their  imitation,  do  not  teach 
with  any  effect.  It  would  he  as  well  to  omit  reading  entirely,  for  they 
would  be  sure  to  acquire  no  bad  habits. 

''  Some  teachers  do  not  even  correct  their  pupils  when  they  read 
wrong,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  a  correction  without  explanation ;  their  atten- 
tion, while  the  class  read,  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
doin^  a  sum,  mending  a  pen,  or  setting  a  copy. 

"  In  teaching  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher 
occasionally  to  select  short  sentences,  by  whieh  some  rule  may  be  illa8« 
crated,  and  read  them  as  they  should  be  read,  and  require  eacn  member 
of  the  clafls  to  do  the  same.  If  it  be  desired  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  power  of  emphajsis,  he  may  repeat  a  sentence  like  this :  '  Shall  we 
get  a  lesson  In  geography  to-day.^  Let  each  scholar  repeat  it  with  the 
emphasis  on  tM,  and  then  with  the  emphasis  on  geography ^  and  then  on 
U)-aay ;  and  let  the  teacher  show  them  that  a  change  in  the  empbasig 
would  call  forth  a  different  answer.  In  a  similar  manner  cadence  may 
be  illustrated,  llie  following  sentence  may  be  used :  *  Hear  instruc- 
tion, be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not  f  and  the  pupils  may  be  required  to 
read  it,  making  a  full  cadence  of  the  voice  ac  instruction  and  wise,  and 
then  without.  By  some  such  process  all  the  rules  that  belong  to  me- 
chanical reading  may  be  clearly  explained. 

INTBLLECTUAI.  READINd. 

*'The  intellectual  part  of  reading  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult.  It  consists  in  teaching  children  to  understand  what  they 
read.  This  is  too  mnch  neglected ;  many  children  grow  up  without 
knowing  that  sentences,  sections,  chapters,  and  even  books  are  a  kin4 
of  pictorial  representation  of  the  writer*s  thoughts.  A  thin^  maj  be 
described  by  a  picture  or  by  words.  The  ffreat  object  of  teachii^ 
children  to  read  is,  that  they  may  understand  the  picture,  and  derive 
information  from  the  perusal  of  it.  Children  and  youth  often  read  as 
though  they  were  pertorming  a  mere  mechanical  exercise,  and  as  if  a 
•  good  reader  was  to  be  known  by  the  marks  of  a  good  skater— by  his 
velocity,  and  the  variety  of  his  evolutions.  Let  them  understand  that 
the  object  of  reading  is  very  different  from  the  object  aimed  at  in  jump- 
ing a  rope ;  that  it  is  not  for  exercise,  but  to  cull  and  collect  the 
writer's  thoughts,  and  to  preserve  them  for  future  use.  In  order  to  do 
this,  children  should  be  required  to  give  the  sense  of  what  theyTead. 
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This  mtist  l)e  done  in  diildliood,  or,  when  they  become  adults,  thej  will 
read  without  much  benefit. 

'*  Teachers  should  question  their  pupils,  with  more  or  less  particu- 
larity, according  to  time  and  circumstances,  in  regard  to  what  they 
have  read,  and  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  any  sentiments  advanced  in 
the  lesson.  They  may  also  be  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  words, 
their  comtposition  and  derivation,  about  tiie  name  of  the  writer,  and 
respecting  any  l3iingelse  suggested  by  the  lesson,  that  is  connected  with 
the  enlightening  of  the  chiles  mind. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  more  harmony  on  mond,  religious, 
and  ])olitical  subjects,  if  the  number  of  intelligent  readers  of  books 
were  increased.  Th^re  are  in  this  land  of  liberty,  where  every  one  has 
*he  privilege  of  reading  and  thinking  for  himself,  very  many  who 
depend  on  others  to  think  for  them.  Their  opinions  on  all  subjects 
are  derived  from  some  influential  leader,  whom  tney  regard  as  an  oracle 
of  wisdom.  This  is  a  kmd  of  liberty  that  ou^ht  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  countiy ;  the  liberty  of  receiving  our  omnions  from  others,  with- 
out venturing  to  read  and  think  for  ourselves,  is  reducing  the  mind 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  This  will,  to  some  extent,  be  the  condition  of 
every  one  Who  is  not  in  childhood  and  youth  taught  to  read  under- 
Btandinglly. 

AHEIOIUCitL  REAOIlfa. 

''The  rhetorical  part  of  reading  consists  chiefly  in -entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  so  as  to  imbibe  his  temper  and  feelings.  A  scholar 
may  read  correctly  and  intelligently,  but  without  any  rhetorical  effect. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  for  every  scholar  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  department  Ihere  are  but  few  good  orators,  and 
but  few  good  musicians ;  for  a  similar  reason  there  are  but  few  good 
rhetorical  readers.  It  is  only  here  and  there  one,^f  all  those  who  can 
read,  that  do  read  with  force,  variety,  and,  if  necessary,  with  deep 
emotion. 

'*  Though  ihetorical  excellence  is  not  expected  in  all  readers,  yet 
something  t»n  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  improve  the  style  of  a  child's 
reading ;  he  can  break  up  that  peculiar  tone  that  is  neither  reading  nor 
sin^ng,  but  a  burlesque  upon  both;  he  can  do  something  towards 
meUowing  the  voice  that  now  *  grates  harsh  Aunder.*  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  worthy  of  attention.  I^  however,  the  teacher  himself  has  no 
skill  or  taste  for  such  reading,  I  should  not  advise  him  to  attempt  to 
teach  what  he  cannot  practically  illustrate. 

*' There  is  another  important  matter  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading 
in  children.  If  they  can  read,  but  will  not,  they  might  as  well  have 
never  learned.  The  teacher  should  take  some  pams  to  cultivate  among 
his  pupils  a  fondness  for  reading.  This  is  generally  a  consequence  of 
teaching  scholars  to  read  understandingly.  If  they  get  information 
from  the  perusal  of  books,  they  will  generally  be  fond  of  reading,  but 
not  always.  There  must  be  an  acquired  love  of  knowledge;  the  innate 
love  of  iti  that  exists  to  some  extent  in  all,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  need« 
gmding  and  controlling.** 
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rROM  DB.  PORTERS   ''RHETORICAL  READER.*' 

"I  shall  finish  these  general  remarks,  by  laying  down  a  plain  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  sorts  of  reading,  tne  grammatuxU  and  the 
rketorical, 

"  Grammatical  reading,*  as  I  have  just  intimated,  respects  merely  the 
sense  of  what  is  read.  When  performed  audibly,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  it  is  still  only  the  same  sort  of  process  which  one  performs 
silently,  for  his  own  benefit,  when  he  casts  his  eye  along  the  page,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  its  author.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  correct 
reader  is  to  be  inteUdgible ;  and  this  requires  an  accurate  perception  of 
grammatical  relation  in  the  structure  of  sentences ;  a  due  regajni  to  ac- 
cent and  pauses,  to  strength  of  yoice,  and  clearness  of  utterance.  This 
manner  is  generally  adopted  in  reading  plain,  nnlmpassioned  style.  The 
character  and  purpose  of  a  composition  may  be  such,  that  it  would  be 
as  preposterous  to  read  it  with  tones  of  emotion,  as  it  would  to  announce 
a  proposition  in  grammar  or  geometry  in  the  language  of  metaphor. 
But  though  merelj  the  correct  manner  suits  many  purposes  of  reading, 
it  is  dry  and  inanimate,  and  is  the  lowest  department  in  the  province  of 
deliver]^*  Still  the  great  majority,  not  to  say  of  respectable  men,  but 
of  boofaah  men,  go  nothing  beyond  this  in  their  attainments  or  attempts. 

"Hhetorieal  reading  has  a  higher  object,  and  calls  into  action  higher 
powers.  It  is  not  applicable  to  a  composition  destitute  of  emotion,  for 
it  supposes  feeling.  It  does  not  barely  express  the  thoughts  of  an 
author,  but  expresses  them  with  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty,  which 
feeling  demands.** 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Nichol's 
Translation  of  WUhnCs  excellent  work,  "Education  of 
the  People  r^t— 

OF  READING. 

"Formerly,  much  time  was  lost  in  merely  leamins  to  read;  and,  in 
most  cases,  it  was  only  imperfectly  learned,  since  what  was  read  waa 
seldom  understood.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  want  of  success — 
besides  the  teaching  being  quite  individuals— Yma  the  system  of  spelling, 
founded  on  the  custom  of  giving  the  letters  names  expressing  very  im- 
perfectly their  pronunciation. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  read  mechanically:  children  must  be 
taught  to  read  wiw  eapression;  and  to  attend  to  the  pauses,  which  the 
sense  and  punctuation  require.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  made 
to  understand  what  the;|r  read;  that  is  to  say,  Uiey  must  be  made  to  read 
only  what  is  within  their  reach,  and  can  be  explained  to  them  without 
dimcnlty  or  danger. 

•  Grammatical  Reading  is  another  name  for  InteUeciual  Reading. 

f  **  The  Education  of  the  People,  a  practical  Treatise  on  the  means  of 
extending  its  sphere,  and  improving  its  character.  By  T.  WlLHtf,' 
Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasbuig.** 
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'*Th»  is  not  tlie  place  to  inquire  whftt  reading  books  are  proper  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  children;  that  is  a  question  connected  with  the  whole 
of  their  education :  but  I  must  observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  can 
read  with  some  degree  of  facility,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  read  only 
what  they  are  able  to  understand,  aided  by  a  few  explanations.  If  the 
pupils  in  elementary  schools  too  often  read  without  observing  the  neces- 
sary pauses,  it  is  not  always  a  proof  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
they  read;  but  it  always  proves  that  they  dp  not  pay  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  utter.  This  inattention  may  proceed,  in  the 
less  advanced  pupils,  &om  their  still  havingto  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  reading,  and  nrom  their  minds  being  fully  occupied  in  deciphering  the 
words;  but,  in  the  case  of  others,  it  is  probably  more  the  tault  of  the 
teachers  than  of  the  pupils.  The  inattention  with  which  children  read 
even  that  which  they  do  understand,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of 
expression  and  logical  accuracy  which  result,  proceed  most  frequently 
from  their  being  made  at  first  to  read  what  is  above  their  comprehensioa 
— ^what  was  mere  words  to  them,  and  not  idecis  to  be  seized  and  retained. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  begin  too  early — ^the  first  difficulties  being  over- 
come— ^to  render  children  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read ; 
and  then  they  will  themselves  give  the  proper  tone  to  their  reading, 
dividing  the  sentences  according  to  their  meaning  and  to  the  punctuation ; 
in  this  way  the  study  of  languages  would  begin,  as  well  as  that  of 
Idealities. 

"Children  must  be  early  accustomed  to  read  as  they  speak;  and  to 
give  up,  as  much  as  possible,  purely  mechanical  reading.** 


The  following  stTGGESTioNs  on  the  subject  of  bbadino 
are  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have  taken,  They 
appeared  in  **  The  Christian's  Penny  Magazine,"  ad- 
dressed to  a  Mother,  by  a  writer  under  the  name  of 

PRONUNCIATION. 

**  The  rules  for  a  correct  pronunciation  are  few  and  simple. 

'*  I  St.  Let  attention  be  paid  to  your  child^s  pronunciation  and  your  own, 
Uisit  no  provincialism  of  accent  cling  to  the  vowels.  It  is  in  the  proper 
ttiuneiation  of  the  vowels,  whether  single  or  in  combination,  that  purity 
of  speech  ereatly  consists. 

*'  2dly.  Let  ev&ry  letter  of  a  word  have  its  due  pronunciation,  as  dis- 
tanetly  though  not  so  prolonged,  as  it  would  have  in  the  recital  of  the 
alphabet. 

''  3dly.  Let  the  letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonants,  which  terminate 
a  word,  be  distinctly  pronoimced. 


"  Closely  connected  with  pronunciation  is  readinffy  upon  which  you 
irill  perhaps  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  few  observations* 
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"  Books  aboand  witb  a  yariety  of  directions  as  to  the  art  of  reading 
well,  and  dilate  considerably  upon  tone,  emphasis,  pronunciation,  man- 
ner, &c.  Ail  these  rules,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  practically 
comprehended  under  the  following,  which  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  at  least  during  the  first  years  of  education. 

'*  I  St.  Endeavour  to  communicate  the  habit  to  your  child  of  reading 
dowly.    This  rule  is  exhibited  in  those  well-known  wards: 

"  '  Learn  to  read  slow:  all  other  graoes 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  plaees.* 

'*  The  philosophy  of  this  rule  is  this :  that  under  the  method  of  reading 
slow,  Uiere  is  time  for  the  reader  to  remember  and  to  keep  in  view  all 
the  oUier  directions  as  to  gopd  reading  with  which  his  mmd  has  been 
furnished.  Besides  which  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  reading  has  re- 
ference to  other  persons  rather  than  to  the  reader  himself.  The  use  of 
the  eyes  is  all  that  is  needful  to  the  solitary  reader ;  but  as  reading 
aloud  has  regard  to  other  persons,  who  may  be  situate  at  distances  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  reader,  the  habit  recommended  in  those  lines  is 
the  best  adapted  that  can  be  imagined  to  secure  his  being  heard  and  un- 
derstood by  them  all.  This  rule,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  carried  to 
%a  extreme;  nor  will  it,  if  the  following  be  attended  to  in  conjunction 
with  it,  namely, — 

"  2dly.  That  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  which  he  is 
to  enunciate,  should  make  it  his^rs^  and  most  imperative  rule,  to  under- 
stand most  thoroughly  what  he  is  about  to  read  to  others; — then  let  him 
put  himself  into  the  mental  attitude  (so  to  speak)  of  the  toriter  ;  and 
the  more  he  observes  these  two  rules,  and  the  more  he  disregards  all  at- 
tention to  tone  and  manner,  the  more  natural,  and  therefore  the  more 
pleasing  and  forcible,  will  his  manner  become. 

*^  Observe  too  most  carefully  to  instil  into  your  pupil*s  mind,  that  he  ia 
to  transfer  his  mode  in  conversing  into  his  reading.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  allow  him  to  believe,  that  an  assumed  manner  cctn  be 
half  as  good  as  that  which  is  natural  to  him.  Thoroughly  disgust  him 
with  the  idea  of  putting  on  a  different  manner  when  he  is  about  to 
read,  from  what  he  womd  have  in  conversition  on  tfie  same  sitbject.  Let 
it  be  your  cardinal  rule  with  him,  that  the  more  truly  natural  he  can  be, 
the  more  truly  excellent  his  manner  will  become.  Let  him  however  be 
taught  not  to  think  about  being  natural.  He  will  become  unnatural  if 
he  strives  to  be  natural.  The  best  plan,  for  him  and  for  every  one,  in 
reading,  is  not  at  all  to  think  about  manner,  but  to  begin ;  to  force,  to 
cultivate,  to  affect  nothing.  If  he  should  not  succeed,  it  is  because  his 
mind  is  not  so  active  as  st  other  times;  he  is  tired,  sleepv,  or  out  of 
health,  &c.,  &;c.  He  will  do  better  at  another  time,  when  these  circnm- 
.  stances  are  different. 

*<  3dly.  Habituate  him  to  read  in  a  moderately  hud  tone.  This  will 
conduce  to  his  health,  as  constituting  an  exercise  to  his  lungs :  it  will 
comj)el  him  to  attend  to  distinctness  and  propriety  of  pronunciation;  in- 
distmctness  and  impropriety  beii^  far  less  discernible  in  a  low  and 
^•^^t^ring  mode  of  reading.  It  wUl  also  contribute  to  that  manly  and 
.;«nkr  adcuresB,  which  is  the  charm  of  innocence  and  youth. 


nfT&ODUOTIOH..  Si 

"  4UiIy.  I  utterly  dissoade  jou  from  the  use  of  all  Speakers^*  as  thej 
are  called,  or  those  books  containing  specimens  of  ihe  different  styles  of 
composition,  such  as  didactic,  vehement,  mournful,  animated,  &c.  The 
homan  feelings  cannot  thus  change  into  so  many  varied  and  even  oppo- 
site states  in  tibie  course  of  a  few  pages.  Your  pupil  cannot  /eel  those 
different  passages  from  different  authors,  he  therefore  cannot  read  them 
well.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  were  you  to  compel  him  to  try,  he  would 
imiktie  feeling,  and  this  would  be  to  teach  him  a  lesson  in  deception. 
He  would  succeed  wretchedly  after  all ;  nothing  bein^  bo /rigid  as  torced 
feeling.  Rather  let  him  read  to  you  some  stor3r  or  history  continuously 
one  <£iy  After  another ;  then  he  will  become  interested  in  its  details, 
and  his  voice  and  manner  will,  insensibly  to  himself,  vary  sufficiently  to 
constitute  good  reading.  The  more  he  Kels  what  he  is  reading  ynih.  a 
genuine^  unsophisticated  emotion,  the  better  he  will  read.** 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

ARTICULATION. 

To  habituate  children  to  a  clear,  distinct,  and  easy  articula- 
tion, the  method  practised  by  Pestalozzi  will  be  found  most^ 
effectual.  This  method  has  been  described  in  page  17  of  this  In- 
troduction. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
power  of  articulation  which  constitutes  the  great  diiference  be- 
tween the  human  voice  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  They  can 
only  utter  inarticulate  or  indistinct  sounds ;  but  man,  as  the  poet 
dLomer  has  long  since  described  him,  is  "an  articulately-speak- 
ing animal. "  The  great  importance  of  a  j  ust  and  clear  articula- 
tion is,  therefore,  obvious.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  read  or  speak  well  if  our  articulation  be  defective. 
In  some  cases,  bad  articulation  arises  from  defects  in  some  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  For  example,  if  the  tongue  be  too  large 
or  too  small,  the  lips  too  thick  or  too  thin,  the  teeth  too  closely 
set  or  too  few  in  number,  the  articulation  must,  in  any  of  these 
cases,  be  defective.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  bad  articulaticm  arises  from  the  careless  and  in- 
distinct modes  of  utterance  to  which  so  many  children  are  habit- 
uated in  their  early  years.  The  plan  of  Pestalozzi  was  there- 
fore an  excellent  one.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  youth,  when  the 
organs  of  speech  are  peculiarly  pliant  and  imitative,  that  a  just, 
and  distinct,  as4  natural  articulation  can  be  acquired.  The 
dijfficulty  which  a  grown-up  person  feels  in  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

*  We  do  not  a^ee  with  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  pan^irapta. 
it  lA  only  the  artificial  system  of  teaching  to  read  we  «r«  opposed  to. 
So  £»  w«  di&approT«  oi  we  use  of  Speaken. 
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CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

It  is  in  the  consonant  souuds  that  articulation  essentially  con- 
sists; and  hence,  the  pupil  should  be  well  exercised  in  pro- 
nouncing such  sounds,  particularly  those  which  he  finds  diffi- 
cult to  his  organs. 

But,  as  it  must  be  irksome  eren  to  children  to  dwell  upon 
unmeaning  sounds,  they  should,  after  a  few  preparatory  exer- 
cises, proceed  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  and  phrases 
as  the  teacher  may  think  suitable  for  the  purpose.  All  words 
of  difficult  or  peculiar  pronunciation  should  be  brought  before 
the  pupils  in  this  way.  Short  sentences,  too,  in  which  such 
words  occur  should  be  selected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  examples  as  the  following  will  furnish  the  teacher 
with  materials  for  practical  exercises  in  articulation.  The 
difficulty  in  such  cases  obviously  arises,  not  from  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  themselves,  but  from  their  position  in  the 
sentence.* 

J .  Wastes  and  deserts.  Waste  sand  deserts. 

2.  Look  on  this  spot.  Look  on  this  pot. 

3.  Goodness  centres  in  the  heart.  Goodness  enters  in  the  heart* 

4.  Luxurious  soil.  Luxurious  oil 

5.  Chaste  stars.  Chased  tars. 

6.  Such  a  notion  exists.  Such  an  ocean  exists. 

7.  To  obtain  either.  To  obtain  neither. 

8.  He  discovered  an  egress  there.  He  discovered  a  negress  there. 

9.  His  cry  moved  me.  His  crime  moved  me. 
i  0.  The  same  arrow  The  same  marrow. 

1 1.  A  sad  dangler.  A  sad  angler. 

12.  A  languid  dame.  A  languid  aim. 

In  such  combinations  as  the  preceding  (and  they  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence)  the  sound  of  thefinal  syllable  of  the  word  that 
precedes  is  the  same  as  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  which  fol- 
lows, and  hence  arises  a  practical  difficulty  in  pronunciation. 
For  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  the  same  or  similar  sounds  in 
succession,  when  no  pause  can  be  admitted  between  them  for 


*  A  good  ARTICULATION  consists  in  giving  every  letter  in  a  syllable 
its  due  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  custom  of 
pronouncing  it;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between  the  syllables 
of  which  words  are  composed,  that  the  ear  shall,  without  difficulty, 
acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at  once  to  which  s^^llable  each 
letter  belonffs.  Where  these  pomts  are  not  observed  the  articulation  is 
proportionably  defective.  A  good  articulation  is  to  the  ear  in  speaking, 
what  a  fair  and  regular  hand  is  to  the  eye  in  writing:  and  exactness  in 
sounding  the  words  rightly  corresponds  to  propriety  in  spelling.-^ 
Slietidan, 
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the  necessary  re-adju8tment  of  the  organs*  Hence,  in  such 
tases,  we  seldom  hear  more  than  one  of  the  sounds  iivhich,  as 
the  preceding  examples  show,  must  often  lead  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  l£e  meaning  intended.f 

VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

The  compass  and  power  of  the  voice  may  be  greatly  extended 
and  increased  by  exercising  it  in  giving  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
prolonged  pronunciation  to  the  vowel  sounds,  particularly  the 
open  vowels.  The  pupils  should,  therefore,  be  well  exercised 
in  the  repetition  of  such  sounds.  Examples,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, are  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  They  axe  taken  from  the 
language  of  military  command,  or  are  orders  addressed  to  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker.  The 
words  in  italic  contain  the  vowel  sounds,  which  the  pupils 
should  accustom  themselves  to  swell  and  prolong  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  their  voice. 

1.  Then  take  defiance,  deaUi,  and  mortal  tear. 

2.  Haste  ! — ^to  his  ear  the  glad  report  eowoey, 

3.  Stretch  to  the  race  ! — Away!  Away! 

4.  Let  what  I  tw/Z  he  fate. 

5.  The  cry  was  "  Tidings  from  the  Ao«^." 

6.  To  arms  /—To  arms  !  A  thousand  voices  cried. 

7.  Speed  forth  tiie  signal,  Norman !  Speed  ! 

8.  Wo  to  the  tnutor !  Wo  ! 

9.  Arotue  there !  Ho  ! — take  spear  and  sword; 
Attack  the  murderers  of  your  lord! 

10.  Atoake!  Arise!  or  be  for  ever  fallen. 

11.  Rise!  Rise! — Ye  Citizens,  yonr  gates  defend; 
Behold  th&  foe  at  hand. 

12.  Hence  !  homey  yon  idle  creatures  I — get  you  home. 
You  blocks,  you  stones^  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

13.  Revenge!  Revenge!  Timotheus  cried. 

14.  Charge,  Chester!  Charge!  On,  Stanley!  On! 

15.  Soldiers!  stand ^rm,  exclaimed  the  British  Chiel 

16.  The  combat  deepens: On,  ye  brave  ! 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave. 


*  In  such  cases  the  sense  forbids  a  pause  between  the  words. 

+  A  man  of  indistinct  utterance  reads  this  sentence : — "  The  ma- 
gistrates ought  to  prove  a  declaration  so  publicly  made.**  When  I 
perceive  that  his  habit  is  to  strike  only  the  accented  syllable  clearly, 
sliding  over  others,  I  do  not  ki^ow  whetner  it  is  meant,  that  they  ougot 
to  prove  the  declaration,  or  to  approve  it,  or  reprove  it,  for  in  either 
case  he  would  speak  only  the  syllable  oroM.  Nor  do  I  know  whether 
the  magistrates  ought  to  do  it,  or  the  magistrates  sought  to  do  it. — 
Dr.  Porter, 
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17.  Angels!  and  ministers  of  grace!  defend  us. 

18.  Wo,  wo,  too,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ! 

19.  Thou /bo^ .'  this  night  thy  aotd  shall  be  required  of  thee. 

20.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham  !  Have  mercy  upon  m«. 

By  gnch  exercises  as  the  preceding  it  is  obvious  that  the 
articulation  of  young  persons  may  be  greatly  improved,  and, 
in  fact,  rendered  perfect,  if  not  organically  defective.  But  in 
teaching  children  to  form  a  habit  of  clear  and  correct  articu- 
lation, great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  a  measured  and  pedantic  manner  'of  speaking  or 
reading,  which  an  over  distinctness  in  pronunciation  would 
naturally  and  insensibly  lead  to.  To  avoid  this  (which  would 
be  the  opposite,  and  scarcely  a  less  fault)  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  give  every  syllable  in  a  word,  and  every  word 
in  a  sentence,  the  degree  of  distinctness  and  force  which  each 
of  them  is  naturally  entitled  to,  and  no  more.*  To  effect  this, 
the  pupil  should  be  instructed  in,  and  made  quite  familiar 
with,  the  nature  of  accent  and  emphasis. — See  page  32. 


•  To  give  every  syllable  in  a  word,  and  every  word  in  a  sentence, 
an  equal  degree  of  distinctness  and  force  would  be  obviously  and  ab- 
surdly wrong.  It  would,  also,  be  equally  wrong  to  eive  a  syllable  or  a 
jt'ord  more  or  less  distinctness  or  force  than  it  ou^t  to  nave.  Any 
approach  to  such  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  either  in  speaking  or  read- 
ing, savours  of  pedantry  and  affectation.  And  yet  how  often  do  we 
hear  even  educated  persons  committing  such  errors.  For  example. 
**  You  are  the  man  of  ail  the  world  whom  I  r«joice  to  behold.**  In  this 
sentence  the  unaccented  syllables  and  unimportant  words  are  pro- 
nounced with  too  much  distinctness  or  force.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation might  be  called  the  Sir-FordUe-Fedle  style. 

On  this  subject  Sheridan  observes: — "There  are  few  who  either 
read  aloud  or  speak  in  public,  that  do  not  transgress  this  law  of  accent, 
by  dwelling  equally  upon  different  syllables  in  tiiesame  word;  such  as, 
for-tHne,  na-ture,  con'-jec^-titre,  en'-eroach'-me/n^ ,  &e.  But  this  is  not 
uttering  words  but  syllables,  which,  with  us,  are  always  tied  together 
by  an  accent ;  as  fortune,  rmure,  conjecture,  encrodchment,  &c.  Any 
habit  of  this  sort  gives  an  unnatural,  constrained  air  to  speech,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided.  This  has  been  chiefly  the  vice 
of  the  Stage,  and  has  principally  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  what  is 
commonly  called  theatrical  declamation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  natu- 
ral kind.  In  some  it  rises  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  word»are  ren- 
dered more  distinct  to  a  large  assembly  by  dwelling  longer  upon  the 
syllables  which  compose  them ;  and  in  others,  that  it  adds  to  the  pomp 
and  solemnity  of  puolic  decUunation,  in  which  they  think  evaiy  thing 
ought  to  be  afferent  from  private  disconrae.** 
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SHORT  DIRECTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

1.  When  you  read,  hold  up  your  head  and  stand  still,  with 
your  face  towards  the  person  who  hears  you. 

2.  Take  great  care  to  pronounce  every  word,  and  every 
syllable  articulately^  that  is,  fully  and  distinctly.  In  order  to 
do  this,  you  must  open  your  mouth  freely,  and  speak  delibe- 
rately.* 

3.  Let  your  voice  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in 
that  natural  pitch  which  the  subject  and  the  occasion  require. 

4.  Take  your  time,  and  mind  your  stops  ;t  and  be  sure  to 
make  no  stops  where  the  sense  admits  of  none. 

5.  Pronounce  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and  the  ciosmg 
words  of  sentences  distinctly  and  audibly. 

6.  liCt  the  tones  of  your  voice  in  reading  be  the  same  as  if 
you  were  speaking. 

7 .  Slide  your  voice  over  the  particles  and  less  important 
words ;  such  as,  a,  the^  hut,  if^  or,  as,  hy,  in,  to,  of,  &c. ;  and 
pve  the  other  words  the  degree  of  force  which  their  relative 
importance  in  the  sentence  demands See  page  36. 

8.  As  a  general  rule,  begin  your  sentences  with  a  com- 
paratively low  tone  of  voice ;  towards  the  middle  the  voice 
should  gradually  rise,  and  from  that  it  should  gradually  fall 
till  the  sentence  is  completed. {  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  several  exceptions.  In  fact,  it  depends,  in  every  case,  on 
the  sense 'and  construction  of  the  sentence Seepage  51. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  or  section 
you  should  lower  your  voice  and  make  some  change  in  your 
tone. 

10.  Above  all,  understand  what  tou  bead,  and  read 

IT   as   if  YOtt  UNDERSTOOD  IT. 


*  "  I  tell  you  truly  and  sincerely  that  I  shall  judge  of  your  parts  by 
your  speaking  gracefully  or  ungracefully.  If  you  mkve  ^arts,  you  will 
never  be  at  rest  till  you  have  brought  yourself  to  a  habit  of  speaking 
gracefully ;  for  I  aver  that  is  in  vour  power.  Take  care  to  open  your 
teeth  when  you  speak ;  to  articulate  every  word  distinctly ;  and  beg  of 
any  friend  you  speak  to,  to  remind  and  stop  you,  if  ever  you  fJEkll  into  a 
xapid  and  unintelHgible  mutter." — Lord  ChestetjUeld. 

•f  A  brief  description  of  the  stops,  with  short  rules  for  their  inser- 
tion in  every  case,  will  be  found  in  the  -vrriter^s  *'  English  Grammar.** 

X  The  gradual  &11  of  the  voice  towards  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  called 
CADENCE ;  and  u  there  is  no  part  of  a  sentence  of  more  importance 
than  the  close  of  it,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  it  dii- 
t&ncily  and  audibly. 
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ACCENT  AND  EMPHASIS. 


As  a  knowledge  of  accent  and  emphasis  is  essential 
to  GOOD  BEADING,  the  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  natare  of  each,  and  the  distinction  between 
them;  for  they  are  frequently  confounded.  Accent  re- 
fers to  syllahles,  and  means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force 
which,  in  pronouncing  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
we  lay  upon  a  certain  one  of  the  syllables  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest.  Emphasis  refers  to  words,  and 
means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force  which,  in  uttering  a 
sentence,  we  lay  upon  one  or  more  of  the  words  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.  Every  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables  has,  in  pronunciation,  an  accent  upon  one  of 
the  syllables;  and  some  of  the  longer  or  more  difficult 
words  have,  in  addition  to  the  principal  accent,  a 
SECONDARY,  or  Weaker  one.  And  in  every  sentence, 
ind  clause  of  a  sentence,  there  is  one  or  more  words 
which  require  to  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  degree 
of  force  than  the  other  words.  Without  knowing  and 
marking  the  accented  syllables  in  words,  we  cannot  give 
them  their  proper  pronunciation ;  nor  can  we  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  a  sentence,  unless  we  know  and 
mark  the  empTvatic  words.  The  accented  syllables  of 
words  we  learn  by  imitating  the  pronunciation  of  cor- 
rect speakers;  and  by  referring,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  a 
dictionary  in  which  they  are  given.  The  emphatic 
words  in  a  sentence  we  can  only  learn  by  knowing  their 
relative  importance  in  it,  and  the  precise  meaning  which 
the  writer  of  it  intended  each  of  them  to  convey.  In 
fact,  if  we  know  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  sentence, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  emphatic 
words.  In  all  such  cases  they  are  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously suggested  to  us,  just  as  they  are  to  persons 
uttering  or  speaking  their  own  sentiments.  For  even 
the  most  illiterate  persons  are  sure,  when  uttering  their 
own  sentiments,  to  lay  the  proper  emphases  on  their 
words;  though  they  may,  and  very  often  do,  give  them 
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the  wrong  (iccerUs,  If  a  labouring  man,  for  ezampley 
were  to  say^  ''It  is  a  spade,  and  not  a  shoyel  that  I 
want,"  he  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  words 
**gpade^  and  ''shoveV*  with  a  greater  degree  of  force 
than  the  other  words ;  because  he  wishes  to  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  the  person  whom  he  addresses 
to  the  ideas  or  things  which  they  represent.  Had  he 
merely  said,  "  It  is  a  spade  I  want,"  he  would  never- 
theless haye  pronounced  the  word  "spade^  emphatically, 
because  he  wished  it  to  be  particularly  uuderstood  that 
it  was  a  tpcukf  and  not  any  other  implement,  such  as 
a  shoyel,  that  he  wanted.  Should  he  say,  "  Is  the  spade 
broken?"  he  would  pronounce  the  word  ** broken"  em- 
phatically ;  because  his  object  is  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation on  that  po>nt.  But  if  he  should  say,  ''Is  it  the 
spade  that  is  broken^"  he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on 
the  word  • "  gpade^  and  not  upon  "  broken;*^  because, 
anderstanding  that  there  is  some  implement  broken, 
he  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  the  spade. 
Again,  should  he  say,  "  Is  it  my  spade  that  is  broken]" 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  myf*  because 
he  deskes  to  know  whether  the  spade  that  is  broken  is 
his  or  not.  Should  he  ask,  "  Who  broke  the  spade  ]" 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  wJu>;'*'  because, 
being  already  aware  that  the  spade  is  broken,  his  object 
in  making  the  inquiry  is,  to  learn  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  broke  it.  And,  lastly,  should  he  say,  "  How 
was  the  spade  broken  ]"  he  will  make  "how"  the  em- 
phatic word;  because,  in  this  case,  he  wishes  to  be 
informed  of  the  manner  or  way  in  which  the  accident 
ooourred; 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  we  read,  in  the  same 
degree  as  a  person  understands  the  thoughts  Which  he 
utters,  we  shall,  like  him,  naturally  and  spontaneously 
lay  the  emphases  on  the  proper  words.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  .:^ 
wk»i  we  read,  we  shall  either  hsuvelo  prono^ce  all  the 

I? 
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words  with  the  same  degree  of  force — ^which  would  be 
al)6nrd->or  to  run  the  risk  of  peryerting  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  by  laying  the  emphases  on  the  wrong 
words.  The  following  sentence  will  exemplify  this — 
'*  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  written  concerning  me."  If  we  perceive 
that  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  mtm  to  reproach  his 
disciples  for  their  bcuskuHirdness  in  believing,  we  shall, 
in  reading  it,  naturally  lay  the  principal  emphasis  on 
the  word  *'  shwJ*  But  if  we  do  not  see  that  this  was 
the  object  of  the  speaker,  the  chances  are  we  shall 
lay  the  emphasis  on  one  of  the  otiier  words,  and  thus 
change  or  pervert  the  meaning.  For  example,  if  we 
lay  the  emphasis  on  ^' believe"  it  would  imply  that  the 
disciples  were  reproached  for  believing;  if  on  "  all"  then 
the  inference  would  be  that  they  might  have  believed 
8ome  of  the  things  which  the  prophets  had  written,  but 
that  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  all.  If  we  lay 
the  emphasis  on  ^'prophets,"  it  would  imply  that  they 
might  have  believed  others,  but  that  they  were  fools  for 
believing  the  prophets;  if  on  "trnften,"  the  inference 
would  be,  that  though  they  might  have  believed  what  the 
p^  ophets  had  said,  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  what 
they  had  vrriUen;  and,  finally,  if  we  lay  the  emphasis 
on  " nu"  it  would  imply  that  though  they  might  have 
believed  what  the  prophets  had  written  concerning 
otherSy  yet  they  were  fools  for  believing  what  they  had 
written  concerning  the  Saviour, 

Even  in  the  most  familiar  sentences,  illustrations  of 
this  may  be  found.  The  simple  question,  for  example, 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  1*'  may,  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  emphasis,  be  made  to  suggest  as  many 
difiereut  meanings  as  it  contains  words.  If  we  lay  the 
emphasis  on  '' you"  we  wish  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
son addressed,  whether  it  is  he  or  some  other  person 
that  is  to  ride  to  town  to-day ;  if  on  "  ride,"  we  mean 
to  ask  him  whether  he  purposes  to  ride  or  walk ;  if  on 
*'  town,"  (  ar  purpose  is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  to  the 
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town  or  to  tlie  country  he  means  to  ride ;  and,  finally, 
if  we  make  "  to-day"^  the  emphatic  word,  we  wish  him 
to  say  whether  it  is  to-day  or  to-morroir  he  intends  to 
ride  to  town.  Even  the  preposition  "  to,"  if  made  em- 
phatic, would  imply,  though  obscurely,  that  we  wished 
the  person  addressed  to  say  whether  he  intended  to  ride 
quite  as  far  as  the  town,  or  only  part  of  the  way. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  accent,  we  shall 
show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  the  power  which  emphasis 
has  over  it  when  the  sense  or  meaning  requires  it : — 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  ifecrease. 

Neither  justice  nor  tnjustice  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

Beligicm  raises  men  above  themselves,  trreligion  sinks  them 
tielow  the  brutes. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
mu»>t  put  on  tmraortality. 

To  me  it  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  surprise ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  cft^'agreeable  one. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  wnrighteousnoss  ? 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 

I  shall  always  make  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  the  measures 
of  praise  and  ^//spraise. 

A  gentleman  who  was  pressed  by  his  friends  to  forgive  his 
daughter,  "who  had  married  against  his  wishes,  promised  to  do 
so,  but  added,  that  he  would  liave  them  remember  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  giving  and/orgiving. 

In  the  preceding,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  position 
of  the  accent  is  completely  changed  by  the  emphasU. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  the  speaker  wishes  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  the  person  addressed  to  the  con- 
trasted parts  of  the  words;  and  hence  he  pronounces 
those  parts  or  syllables  empJicUicallt/,  the  effect  of  which 
ia,  in  such  cases,  to  change  the  seat  of  the  accent. 

This  transposition  of  the  accent  takes  place  also  in 
words  which  have  a  sameness  of  termination,  even 
though  they  may  not  Jbe  <lirectly  opposed  in  sense ;  as 
in  the  following  examples : — 

02 
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Catiline  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation  and  dinimn- 
lation ;  coretous  of  what  belonged  to  others,  lavish  of  his  own. 

In  this  specie^  of  composition,  p/ausibility  is  more  essential 
than  /)roiabllity. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis, 
we  may  draw  the  following  general  conclusion  When- 
ever a  person  wishes  to  bring  an  idea  prominently  or 
forcibly  under  the  notice  of  the  person  or  persons  whom 
he  addresses,  he  will  naturally  and  instinctively  pro- 
nounce the  word  which  expresses  it  with  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  emphatic  force.  The  degree  or  intensity 
of  the  emphasis  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  feelings  or  emotions  of  the  speaker.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  sliglU,  in  others  strong,  and  in 
others,  vehement  or  energetic  j  and  hence  a  good  general 
division  of  emphasis,  with  regard  to  its  intensity,  might 
be  into  three  degrees,  namely,  slight,  stbong,  and 
VEHEMENT.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  great  diversity 
in  the  degrees  of  emphasis,  from  the  slight  to  the  vehe- 
ment; but  the  general  divisions  which  we  have  suggested 
will  be  quite  sulTicient  for  practical  purposes — and  we 
have  no  other  in  view. 

Though  in  all  properly  constructed  sentences,  every 
word  is  useful  and  necessary,  yet  in  every  sentence  the 
relative  importance  of  the  words  must  be  different.  Ar- 
ticlesy  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  AmtUiary  Verbs, 
for  example,  are  less  important  in  their  significations 
than  the  words  which  they  introduce  or  connect — as 
^ouns,  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs,  And  hejice  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  less  im^ 
poHant  words  in  a  sentence  should  be  pronounced  with 
less  of  force  and  distiiict?iess  than  the  more  importani 
words.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  we  always  do  in 
speaking;  for  it  is  to  the  more  important  words  that 
we  naturally  desire  to  draw  the  special  attention  of 
the  person  or  persons  whom  we  address,  and  uot  to  the . 
ancillary  or  subordinate  words^ 
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It  may  also  be  observed  that  Pronouns,  though  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  should  be  classed,  with  regard 
to  their  pronunciation  in  a  sentence,  with  the  less  im- 
portant words,  as  Articles,  Prepositions,  and  ConjunO" 
tions.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  no  new  idea  is  introduced 
by  a  Pronoun*  It  stands  for,  or  represents,  a  word 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently already  before  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed. 
Pronouns,  therefore,  should  be  always  pronounced  with- 
out emphasis,  unless  when  some  contrast  or  opposition 
is  intended.*  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  sen- 
tence or  two; — 

If  John  is  there,  I  will  thank  you  to  give  him  this  book— 
though,  perhaps,  I  should  give  it  to  you,  and  not  to  him.  You 
are  right ;  it  is  to  me  vou  should  give  it.  You  think  so,  but 
/  think  differently ;  and  so,  I  am  sure,  does  he. 

In  the  foregoing  sentences,  the  pronouns  printed  in 
itcdic  are  emphatical,  because  they  are  antithetical,  or 
opposed  to  each  other ;  while  the  other  pronouns,  in  the 
same  sent^ce,  should  be  pronounced  without  emphasis, 
because  no  contrast  or  opposition  is  intended. 

In  the  same  way,  any  of  the  less  important  parts  of 
speech  may  become  emphatical;  as — 

I  told  you  to  bring  me  the  book,  not  a  book.  You  were 
told  to  put  the  book  on  the  table — not  under  it.  It  was  and  I 
said— not  or. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis,  it 
is  evident  that  all  antithetic  or  contrasted  words  are  em- 
phatic ;  and  in  feet,  it  is  usual  to  consider  such  words 
only  as  emphatic.  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  followers,  for 
example,  hold  that  in  every  case  of  emphasis  there  is 
1  antithesis  expressed  or  implied;  and  that  it  never 


*  Pronouns  used  as  antecedents^  and  also  relatives  when  their  anteoe- 
nts  are  not  expressed,  should  obviously  be  pronounced  with  a  certain 
iree  of  emphatic  force  ;  as,  "  He  that  runs  may  read."  "  Wlio  seeks 
r  if  lory  often  finds  a  grave.'*    "  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do.'* 
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can  be  proper  to  give  emphatic  force  to  a  word  unless 
it  stands  opposed  in  sense  to  some  other  word  expressed 
or  understood.^  But  this  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view 
of  emphasis.  There  are  other  sources  of  it  besides  con- 
trast or  antithetio  rehution.     There  may  be  absolvte,  as 

*  The  following  is  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  KnowWs  account  of  emphasis  :^— 
*-  Emphasis  is  of  two  kinds,  absolute  and  relative.  Relative  emphasii 
Laa  always  an  antithesis  expressed  or  implied :  absolute  emphasia  takes 
place  when  the  peculiar  emmence  of  the  thouglit  is  solely — singly  con^ 
sidered. 

*TwM  base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a/MOMWl, 

To  forge  a  ■croll  so  Tillanoua  and  loose. 

And  mark  it  with*  noble  lady's 


Here  we  have  an  example  of  relative  emphasis ;  for,  if  the.  thought  were 
expressed  at  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  not  only  of  a  geallo^ 
tAatif  but  even  of  a  peasant. 

'Twas  base  and  poor,  omrorthy  of  a  nutn^ 

To  forge  a  aoroll  so  rillanous  and  loose. 

And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady's  name. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  absolute  emphasis;  for,  if  the  thought 
were  expressedat  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  a  beinf  com- 
posed of  such  perfectioiis  as  constitute  a  mani.**  Mr.  Knowles  adds :  "  I 
apprehend,  that,  notwithstamling  all  that  has-  been  written  upon  the 
suDJect,  the  true  definition  of  emphasis  rraudns  still  to  be  discovered.** 

The  following  are  Dr.  Porter's*  observations  on  the  subject: — 
"  Walker,  and  others  who  have  been  iinplicitly  guided,  by  his  authority, 
without  examination,  lay  down  the  broad  position,  that  emphasis  alwa^^ 
implies  atUitliesis ;  and  that  it  can  never  be  proper  to  give  emphatic 
stress  to  a  word,  unless  it  stands  opposed  to  something  in  sense.  The 
theory  which  supposes  this  is  too  narrow  to  correspoiul  with  the  phi- 
losopny  of  elocution.  Emphasis  is  the  soul  of  delivery,  because  it  is 
the  most  discriminating  mark  of  emotion.  Contrast  is  amouf  the 
sources  of  emotion :  ana  the  kind  of  contrast  really  intended  by.  Walker 
and  others,  namely,  that  of  aflSrmation  and  negation,  it  b  peculiarly  the 
province  of  emphaais  to  designate.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
vince. There  are  other  sources  besides  antithetic  relation,  from  which 
tJle  mind  receives  strong  and  vivid  impressions,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
vocal  language  to  express.  Thus  exclamation,  apostrophe,  and  bold 
figures  in  general,  denoting  high  emotion,  demand  a  correspondent  force 
in  pronuiciction;  and  that,  too,  in  many  cases  where  the  emphatic 
force  Isid  on  a  word  is  absolute,  because  the  thought  expressed  by  that 
word  is  forcible  in  itself,  without  any  aid  from  contrast.    Thus  :^— 

**  Up  I  comrades — up  I 

•*  Woe  unto  yon,  Pharisees! 

'*Nenee!—kme^  yon  idle  creatures. 

"  Aagds!  and  ministers  of  ^^race,— defend  as.** 

*  PNiident  of  the  Tkoologioal  Seminary,  Andover,  United  States. 
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well  as  drUithetic  emphasis.  For  example,  if  the  idea  to 
be  communicated  is  of  peculiar  or  paramoant  importance 
in  itself  the  word  expressing  it  should  be  pronounced 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  emphatic  force;  and  this 
a  person  speaking  his  own  sentiments  will  naturally 
do,  particularlj  if  he  is  under  the  influence  of  passion 
or  emotion.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this  kind  of  em- 
phasis may  extend  to  several  tpords  in  nuxession,  and 
even  to  wJiole  clauses  of  sentences.  This  kind  of  emphasis 
Mr.  Walker  himself  admits  under  the  head  of  "General 
£mphcuis.^    The  following  are  examples : — 

What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already :  heaven  and  earth  Will  witness. 
If  Rome  must  folly  that  we  are  innocent. 

There  was  a  time  then,  my  fellow-citizens,  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  sovereign  masters  both  b^  sea  and  land  \  when 
their  troops  and  forts  surrounded  the  entire  circuit  of  Attica; 
when  they  possessed  Euboea,  Tanagra,  the  whole  Bceotian  dis- 
trict, Megara,  JSgina,  Cleone,  and  the  other  islands;,  while  this 
gtate  had  not  one  ship — no,  ml — one-^all. 

Or  shall  I — ^who  was  bom  I  might  almost  say,  but  certainly 
brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father—that  most  excellent 
general  I — shall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not 
*>nly  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but  what  is  greater  yet,  of  the 
Alps  themselves — shall  I  compare  myself  with  this  half-year- 
captain, — a  captain — before  whom,  should  one  place  the  two 
armies  without  their  ensigns,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
know  to  which  of  them  he  is  consul. 

It  Is  usual  to  subdivide  Antithetic  Emphasis  into  Single, 
Doable,  and  Treble  Emphasis;*  and  to  give  rules  for 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  emphatic  words  in  each 
case.  Bat  the  simple  principles  we  have  adopted  render 
all  such  rules  superfluous;  for  in  all  cases  of  antithesis 
the  antithetic  terms  must  be  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood :  if  they  are  expressed,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  emphasis;  for 
when  the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 

*  Single  emplutriB  is,  when  there  is  one  pair  of  words  opposed  to  each 
other  in  a  sentence;  Double  emphasis,  when  there  are  two  pairs;  and 
TVMe,  when  there  are  (hre; 
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sentence  are  expressed  in  it,  the  mind  instantly  perceives 
the  opposition  between  them,  and  the  voice  instinctively 
marks  it  in  the  pronunciation.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

SINGLE  EMPHASIS. 

Study  not  so  much  to  show  knowledge  as  to  acquire  it. 

}Ie  that  cannot  bear  a  jest  should  not  make  one. 

We  think  less  of  the  injuries  we  rfo,  than  of  those  we  svffet. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  hide  one's  faults,  as  to  mend  them. 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stors, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

DOUBLE  EMPHASIS. 

To  err  is  human;  to  foraive,  divine. 
Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and  the  idol  of  fools* 
The  prodigal  robs  his  heir;  the  miser  rohs  himself. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of 
fiense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under standirig. 
Grief  is  the  counter  passion  of  joy.    The  one  arises  from 

a(/reeable,  and  the  other  from  disagreeable  events the  one  from 

pleasure,  and  the  other  firom  pain — ^the  one  from  good,  and  the 
other  from  evil.  * 

One  sun  by  dag — ^by  night  ten  thousand  shine. 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast — one  murder  makes  a  villain. 
Millions  a  hero. 

TREBLE  EMPHASIS. 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 
A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperitg;  and  an  enemy  cannot 
bf  hidden  in  adversity. 

The  diflference  between  a  madman  and  a  fool  is,  that  the 
farmer  reasons  justly  from  false  data;  and  the  latter  erroneously 
from  just  data. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  or  serious  discourses  are  like 
the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  corn,  pleasing  to  those  who  come 
only  for  amusement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the 
profit. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  livitig,  and  die  all  slaves. 
Than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  iive  all  freemen  f 

In  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  emphasis;  because 
the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  sentence 
are  expressed.  But  when  only  one  of  the  contrasted 
terms  is  expressed,  as  in  the  following  examples,  the 
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careless  or  injadicious  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  it?  anti^ 
theHc  import^  and  will  consequently  fail  to  give  it  the 
emphatic  pronunciation  which  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

A  child  might  understand  it.  [The  antithesis  implied  or 
suggested  in  this  sentence  is  obviously — not  merely  a  man  or  a 
person  of  maft^re-judgrhent,  but  even  a  child.'] 

Exercise  and  temperance  wiH  strengthen  even  an  indifferent 
constitution.  [That  is,  not  merely  an  ordinary  or  good  con- 
stitution, but  even  an  iruiifferent  one.] 

He  that  rims  may  read.  [That  is,  not  merely  a  person  who 
walks,  and  who  has  therefore  leisure  to  observe,  but  even  he 
that  'runs."] 

We  know  the  passions  of  men:  we  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  trust  the  best  of  men  with  too  much  power.  [That  is,  not 
merely  bad  or  ordinary  men,  but  even  the  best  of  men.] 

Tubal.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  which  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shylock.  Out  upon  her  1  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal ;  it  was 
my  turquoise,  —I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildemes9  of 
monkeys.  [That  is,  so  far  from  giving  it  for  one  monkey,  1 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  whole  wilderness  of  monkeys.] 
Can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Wliich  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death  1  [That 
is,  other  senates  may,  but  can  a  Roman  one  ?] 

Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thovght.  [That  is,  not 
merely  in  words  or  audibly,  but  even  in  thy  thouaht.'] 

And  think  not  to  say  among  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  imto  Abraham.  [That  is,  not  merelj 
from  the  seed  or  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  even  from  these 
stones,'] 

'By  the  faculty  of  a  lively  and  picturesque  imagination,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature.  [That  is,  not  only  when  he  is 
absent  from  beautiful  scenes,  but  even  in  a  dujigeon.'] 

A  man  of  a  polity  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  plea- 
sures tliat  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving ;  he  can 
converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
statue.  [That  is,  he  can  converse  even  with  a  picture,  and  find 
an  agreeable  companion  even  in  a  statue,  which  are  pleasures 
unknown  to  the  vulgar  or  uneducated.] 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  each  of  tho  preceding  examples 
there  is  an  antithesis  implied  or  understood;  and  the 
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only  rule  necessary  in  such  cases  is,  to  pronounce  the 
words  which  imply  it  with  such  a  degree  of  emphatic 
force  as  will  best  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. And  this  every  reader  will  naturally  do,'  if  he 
keeps  in  mind,  and  puts  into  practice,  the  great  and 
fundamental  rule  for  good  reading,  namely,  Understand 
what,  you  rmd,  and  read  it  as  if  you  understood  it. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  introduction  we  have  fully 
explained  the  difference  between  accent  and  emphasis.* 
The  former,  as  we  have  shown,  refers  to  syllables^  and 
the  latter  to  words.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
always  observed.  Mr.  Walker,  from  his  unwillingness 
to  admit  of  any  emphasis,  except  the  anHihetic,  uses  tbe 
term  "accent"  and  "accented"  to  denote  the  rnore  im- 
portant words  in  any  sentence  or  clause  of  a  sentence; 
and  tbose  writers  who  adopt  his  system,  naturally  adopt 
his  language.  But  this  is  to  confound  accervt  with  em- 
phasis. Accent  refers  to  syllables  only,  and  it  should 
never  be  applied  to  words  in  the  sense  of  emphatic;  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  more  important  words  in 
a  sentence  are  more  or  less  empluitic,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  described. — See  page  36;  and,  also,  page  45. 

The  simple  theory  of  emphasis  which  we  have 
adopted,  will  enable  us  to  reduce  to  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples the  numerous  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  "  accentuation."     In  fact,  if  we  keep  in  mind 


•The  following  is  "Walker's  definition  of  emphasis: — ^** Emphasis, 
when  applied  to  particular  words,  is  that  stress  we  lay  on  words  which 
are  in  contradistinction  to  other  words  either  expressed  or  understood. 
And  hence  will  follow  this  general  rule :  WJterrver  there  is  contrcuHs- 
tincHon  in  the  sense  of  the  words,  there  ouahi  to  be  emphasis  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  them;  the  converse  of  this  being  equally  true,  Wherever 
tM  place  emj^kuiSj  toe  suggest  the  idea  of  contradistinction, 

**  All  words  are  pronounced  either  with  emphatic  force,  accented  force, 
or  unaccented  force.  This  last  kind  of  force  we  may  call  by  the  name 
of  feebleness ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  words  are  in  contradistine- 
tion  to  other  words,  or  to  some  sense  implied,  we  may  call  thememja&o- 
tic  ;  where  they  do  not  denote  contradistinction,  and  yet  are  more  im« 
portant  than  the  particles,  they  may  be  called  accented;  and  the  particlet 
or  lasaer  worda  may  be  called  unaccented  or/eeUe,** 
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that  AOOSNTtTATioN;  when  applied  to  tffords,  is  really  a 
weaker  kind  of  emphasis,  we  may  dispense  with  those 
mleS)  and  apply  the  simple  principles  we  have  described. 

In  the  "*^  Art  of  Reading,"  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  rules  given  with  regard  to  the  accentuation  of 
words.  The  preceding  observations  wiD  enable  us  at 
once  to  see  the  reason  of  those  rules,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  one  or  two  general  principles;  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
all  comprised  in  two  general  principles,  which  are  stated 
in  the  same  publication. 

"The  general  principle  of  accentuation  [emphasW]  is,  that 
whatever  word,  in  any  phrase,  was  most  directly  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer — or  whatever  word  he  was  most  desirous 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers — should  have  in  read- 
ing the  primary  or  principaLaccent  [emphasis].  The  secondary 
accent  [emphasis]  is  to  he  given  to  those  w(Nrds  which  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
hearer." 

Now  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  this  is  an 
excellent  description  of  emphasis.  The  same  observa 
tions  will  apply  to  the  other  general  principle  alluded  to. 

*•  One  general  principle  of  ascertaining  where  the  accent 
^emplumA  lies,  and  which  determines  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
ts,  that  whatever  word  limits  the  phrase  or  renders  it  more 
specific,  requires  the  primary  accent  [emphasis] ;  because  the 
limitation,  is  usua^y  that  which  the  speaker  wishes,  or  finds  it 
necessary  most  det^nninately  to  impress  upon  his  auditors. 
Thus,  when  an  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  the  adjective*  carries 
the  9J0ceDX[emfkatU\  aft,  *  a  good  man,'  *at((llhorse,'  *  a  high 
house.'    Wlien  an  adverb  *  qualifies  a  verb,  the  adverb  carries 

•  In  sach  phsaass  as  "a  geod  man,**  **  a  hifh  honse,**  " read  slowly,** 
**  speak  distinctlT,**  the  words  good^  high,  slowly,  and  diatincUy  are  moie 
directly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  than  the  other  words," and  hence 
they  should  be  pronounced  with  a  ereater  degree  offeree  than  the  words 
man,  Aokm,  read^  and  speak ;  and  this,  every  reader  who  understands 
what  he  says,  will  naturally  and  spontaneously  do.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  adj  ecti  ves,  and  nouns  used  a  dj  £C- 
TiVELT  (as  cherry  tree,  market  day,  ^cm-powder,  book-cajM),  and  all 
ADVEBBS,  not  connective,  are  more  or  less  emt>hatic«-K)r,  to  express  the 
rule  more  generally,  Qualijyvng  words  sliotUd  be  pronounced  wUh  a 
greater  degree  qf  force  than  the  words  which  they  gumify. 
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the  accent  lemphasis],  as,  *  read  slowly/  « speak  distinctly.' 
The  negative  particle,  however,  does  not  come  under  this 
rule,  but  Ls  treated  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  verb  itself,  as 
*  read  not,'  *thou  shiflt  not.'*  On  the  same  principle,  in 
compound  numbers,  the  smaller  numberf  carries  the  accent 
^emphasis'],  as  *  twenty-6ne,'  *  twenty- tw6,'  *  twenty-thr6e,* 
&c. ;  or,  *6ne  and  twenty,*  *tw6  and  twenty,*  *thr^e  and 
twenty,*  *a  hundred  and  fifty-one,'  *a  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,'  &c.  When  a  verb  follows  its  nominative,  the  verb 
■carries  the  accent  ^emphasis],  as  *the  sun  shines,'  <the 
wind  blows,'  *the  thrush  sings.']:  In  the  case  of  a  verb 
governing  its  objective,  the  objective  carries  the  accent  [env- 
vkasis"]^  as  <read  the  letter,'  *call  the  servant,  <  light  the 
candle  ;'§  but  if  the  objective  be  a  pronoun,  the  verb  carries 
the  accent  lemphasis],   as  *call  him,'  Might  it,'    *redd  it. 


*  If  we  lay  an  emphasis  on  not  in  such  cases  as  **  Thou  shalt  not 
Kteal,'*  "  Thon  shalt  not  kill,**  it  would  imply  that  the  person  or  persons 
jvkom  we  address  were  insisting  upon  stealing  and  killing. 

f  *'  The  smaller  number*'  is  obviously  the  word  which  the  speaker 
has  more  directly  before  his  mind,  and  hence  he  naturally  pronounces 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  force,  in  exemplification  of  this,  we  have 
^nly  to  listen  to  any  person,  even  a  person  unable  to  read,  repeating 
such  combinations  of  numbers.  Supposing  that  he  be^ns  at  ttcentj/t  he 
will  pronounce  the  word  distinctly,  and  with  a  certam  degree  of  em- 
phatic force;  but  in  repeating  tweaty-o««,  twenty-^wo,  twenty-^Arca. 
twenty -/bar,  &c.,  he  will  pronounce  the  word  "twent}^**  in  a  quickeir 
and  less  distinct  tone,  because  it  is  alraady  before  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  whom  he  addresses ;  and  he  will  lay  a  Certain  amount  of 
emphasis  on  the  words  one,  two,  (liree^  four,  &c.,  because,  introducing 
them  for  the  first  time,  he  naturally  wishes  to  draw  special  attention  to 
them.  When  he  comes  to  Udrty,  thirty-one,  thirty-^wo,  &c.,  the  same 
changes  in  his  pronunciation  will  be  observable;  and  this  he  will 
naturally  and  spontaneously  do,  without  the  aid  of  ru/es,  and^  in  fact, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  any  rules  on  the  subject. 

:{:  In  all  such  cases,  as  "  the  sun  sliines"  "  the  wind  bhws^**  "  the 
thnish  sings,**  the  verb  or  assertion  is  obviously  the  word  more  directly 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  therefore,  he  naturally  pronounces 
it  with  a  greater  degree  offeree  or  distinctness  ;  but  should  the  nomina- 
tive or  the  subject  be  in  a  similar  position,  it  will,  of  course,  be  similarly 
pronounced,  as  in  the  following  sentence — "The  sun  shines  by  day, 
and  the  moo72  by  night." 

§  It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  all  such  cases  as 
"read  the  letter,**  "light  the  fii-e,"  "call  John,**  the  nouns  are  the 
words  to  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  draw  tne  special  attention  of  the 
person  whom  he  addresses ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  all  such 
cases,  as  "  read  it/'  "  ligld  it,"  "  call  him  "  the  verb  becomes  the  pro- 
minent word,  unless  the  pronoun  be  afifitlietic. — See  page  87* 
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The  pronoun  may  be  eniplmtic  [contrasted  or  antithetic'],  in 
which  case  it  would  carry  the  accent  [eiuphasis}  ;  and  it  may 
be  hiid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  accent  a  pronoun 
always  suggests  a  contrast ;  that  is,  it  renders  the  pronoun 
emphatic. 

**  When  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  possessive  case,  the 
noua  governed  usually  carries  the  primary  accent  [emjihasis], 
as  « tive  light  of  the  sun,*/  the  cold  of  tlie  ice,*  *  the  warmth  of 
the  fire;*  but  when  nouns  form  their  possessive  case  by  adding: 
»  the  governing  word  is  frequently  that  which  the  speaker  has 
most  directly  before  his  mind,  and  therefore  takes  the  pri- 
mary accent  {eniphasis];  as  *the  children's  book,'  *a  lion's 
mane.' " 

Tbe  observations  that  we  have  made  in  the  preced- 
ing NOTES  apply  to  all  the  rules  that  have  been  given 
with  regard  to  accentuation  or  emphasis.  In  every  case 
it  will  be  found  tbat  the  word  under  consideration  is 
more  or  less  emphatic,  not  because  it  is  this  or  that 
form  or  part  of  speech,  but  because  it  is  more  or  less 
directly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  is  obvious, 
also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we  understand 
w]iat  we  ready  and  read  it  as  if  we  understood  it,  we 
need  give  ourselves  little  trouble  about  such  rules — we 
mean,  practicaili/  ;  for  it  is  useful  to  read  them,  and  refer 
them  io  the  simple  principles  on  which  they  are 
(bunded. 

It  may  be  objected,  howe^'e^,  that  "  empJiatic^  is  too 
strong  a  term  to  apply  to  words  which  are  merely  "  ac- 
cented;** and,  according  to  the  meaning  usually  attached 
to  ejnphasiSf  this  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  well- 
founded.     But  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
term  emphasis  strictly  and  properly  means  that  stress 
which,  in  pronunciation,  distinguishes  one  word  from 
anotlier ;  and  that  it  may,  according  to  the  occasion, 
3  either  dif/ht,  strong,  or  velieinenty  the  objection  will 
ot  hold.     Besides,  after  all,  there  c(in  be  no  objection 
)  su<ii  a  use  of  the  terms  "  accent"  and  "  accented," 
i  wo  only  keep  in  mind  that  in  such  cases  they  really 
nean  "  sliglU  emphasis,"  and  "  sligMly  emphatic." 
With  regard  to  the  "  unaccented  words"  in  a  sen- 
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tence  (that  is,  the  least  important  words),  Walker  has 
stated  that — 

"  We  should  give  them  just  that  degree  of  force  which  we 
give  to  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words ;  so  that  two  words, 
one  accented  and  the  other  not^  are  to  the  ear  exactly  like  one 
word.  Thus  the  words,  even  an  indigkrent  conatiiution  are 
sounded  Uke  a  word  of  eleven  syllables,  with  the  accent  on 
the  fifth." 

Again,  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

**In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  nature  of  unaccented  words,  and,  therefore, 
^ave  them  the  very  vague  and  indefinite  appdlations  I  met 
with  in  other  authors,  namely,  obscure  and  feeble  ;  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject,  in  the  Rhetorical  Grammar,  enabled 
me  to  ascertain  the  real  force  of  these  unaccented  words,  and 
to  class  them  with  the  unaccented  syllables  of  accented  words. 
Thus  a  clear  and  definite  idea  was  substituted  for  an  indeter- 
minate one.  And  I  could,  with  confidence,  tell  my  pupil  that 
the  sentence — "  I  do  not  so  much  request,  as  demand  your 
attention,"  was  pronounced  like  three  words :  /  do  not,  like  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  second ;  so  muck 
request,  like  a  word  of  four  syllaWes,  with  the  accent  on  the 
fast;  as  demand  your  attentum,  like  a  word  of  seven  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  third."* 

This  is  a  good  rule ;  but  the  £act  is,  every  person 
who  reads  understandingly  is  sure  to  give  the  least 
important  words  in  a  sentence  such  a  pronunciation. 
For  the  greater  degree  of  force  which  he  gives  to  the 
more  important  words,  naturally  and  necessarily  leaxh 
him  to  pronounce  the  other  words  with  so  much  the 
less  distinctness ;  just  as  dwelling  upon  the  accented 
syllable  of  a  word  leads  us  to  give  the  other  syllable 
or  syllables  of  it  a  quicker  and  less  distinct  pro- 
nunciation.t 

*  We  stated  at  tbe  commencement  of  this  Introdnction  that  tihe  fol- 
lowers of  Walker  had  made  far  more  of  his  system  than  even  he 
attempted,  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it.  Mr.  Spalding's  whole  System  of 
Aocentuatioriy  as  given  in  tne  "  Art  of  Reading,**  published  by  the  Board, 
is  evidently  based  upon  this  obiter  dictum^ — But  we  are  wrong  in 
setting  down  Mr.  Spalding  as  a  follower  of  Walker,  or  of  any  other 
person. — See  his  observations,  page  49. 

+  Accent,  from  its  very  nature,  must  affect  not  only  the  syllable 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  speaking  we  naturally  so  express 
ourselves ;  and  from  what  has  been  said^  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  in  reading  we  shall  express  ourselves  in  a 
similar  way — that  is,  if  we  understand  what  we  read, 
and  read  it  as  if  vie  understood  it»  All  rules^  therefore, 
on  this  head  are  superfluous.* 

The  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  nature  of  em- 
phasis renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  Emphatic  Inflection,  The  great 
rule  for  aooD  beading  will  lead  us  in  every  case  to  give 
the  emphatic  word  that  tone  and  that  inflection  of  voice 
which  the  subject  and  the  occasion  require.  All  rules, 
therefore,  on  Ihe  subject  are  unnecessary .f 

The  grea^t  importance-of  emphasis  has  led  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  other 
matters  usuaUy  treated  oi  in  compilations  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  fact  is,  we  consider  ewj^siAasM  as  the  key  to  good 
SBAmwi ;  for  to  mark  4ihe  -emphatic  words  properly 
requtres^us-to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  ^irit  of 
wlmt  we-read. 


ander  it,  but  also  the  syllalde  next  it ;  fer  in  proportion  as  ^eone  is 
dwelt  upon,  the  other  is  passed  quickly  over. — See  the  Introduction  to 
the  -writer's  "  English  Dictionary.*' 

*  Fwr  in  speaking,  or  reading  under standmgli/y  we  instinctively  group 
together  and  pronounce,  as  if  uey  constituted  one  word,  all  those  words 
or  phrases  in  a  sentence  which  collectively  present  one  idea  or  object 
to  the  mind.  This  natural  running  of  umrds  into  each  <ither  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  or  catdi  the  iiill  meaning  of  persons  speak- 
ing a  language  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  We  are  m  the  habit  of 
requesting  them  not  to  speak  so  quick.  Foreigners,  however,  msJ^e — 
ana  have  as  much  reason  to  makoT— the  same  complaint  of  us.  If  any 
person  thinks  that  he  does  not  run  his  words  into  each  other,  let  him 
pronounce  any  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  lo&rd  bv  word  distinctly, 
no  matter  how  quickly,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
Children  learning  to  read  pronounce  the  words  in  a  similar  way,  that 
is,  word  by  word,  till  they  have  overcome  the  mechanical  diflSculty  of 
reading,  and  are  abl6  to  read  with  ease  and  expression. 

f  Such  as,  when  the  empfuUic  word  should  be  pronounced  with  a 
rising,  and  when  with  a  falling  inflection ;  when  in  a  high  or  loud  tone 
of  voice,  and  when  in  a  low  and  strong ;  when  it  should  be  marked 
by  a  pause  before  it,  when,  after  it;  and  when  both  before  and  after  it. 
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INFLECTIONS  OP  THE  VOICE. 

The  following  are  Walker's  original  observations  on 
this  subject : — 

<*  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  [<  Elements  of  Elocu- 
tion'] was  published,  I  considered  the  human  voice  as  divisible 
into  two  inflections  only.  Some  time  after,  upon  re-considering 
the  subject  more  maturely,  I  found  tliere  were  certain  turns 
of  voice  which  I  could  not  distinctly  class  with  either  of  these 
two  inflections.  This  discovery  mortified  me  exceedingly. 
I  feared  my  whole  labour  was  lost,  and  that  I  had  been  fa- 
tiguing myself  with  a  distinction  wliich  existed  nowhere  but 
in  my  imagination.  None  but  those  who  have  been  system- 
makers  can  judge  of  the  regret  and  disappointment  which  this 
apprehension  occasioned.  It  did  not,  however  continue  long. 
The  same  trial  of  the  voice  which  assured  me  of  the  two 
opposite  inflections,  the  rising  and  the  falling,  soon  convincc.d 
me  that  those  inflections  which  I  could  not  reduce  to  either  of 
these  two,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  combinations 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  real  circumflexes ;  the  one  begin- 
ning with  the  rising  inflection,  and  ending  with  the  falling,  ou 
the  same  syllable ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  the  falling, 
and  ending  with  the  rising,  on  the  same  syllable.  This  re- 
lieved me  from  my  anxiety ;  and  I  considered  the  discovery  of 
BO  much  importance  that  I  immediately  published  a  small 
pamplilet,  cjdled  *The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated;'  in 
which  I  explained  it  as  well  as  I  was  able  by  writing,  but 
referred  the  reader  to  some  passages  where  he  could  scarcelj 
fail  to  adopt  it  on  certain  words,  and  perceive  the  jnetness  of 
the  distinction.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  reflecting 
that  a  priori,  and  independently,  on  actuid  practice,  these  mo- 
difications of  the  human  voice  must  necessarily  exist.  First, 
if  there  was  no  turn  or  inflection  of  the  voice  it  must  continue 
in  a  monotone.  Secondly,  if  the  voice  was  inflected,  it  must 
be  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  so  produce  the  rising  or 
falling  inflection.  Thirdly,  if  these  two  were  united  on  the 
same  syllable,  it  could  only  be  by  beginning  with  the  rising, 
and  ending  with  the  falling  inflection,  or  vice  versa,  as  any 
other  mixture  of  these  opposite  inflections  was  impossible. 
A  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  distinction  gave 
me  a  confidence  that  nothing  could  shake." 

He  subsequently  states, as  introductory  to  his  "Theory 
of  the  Inflections  of  the  Voice :" — 

**  Besides  the  pauses  which  indicate  a  greater  or  less  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  a  conclusion  of  the  whole. 


itere  aie  certain  inflections  of  voice,  accompanying  these 
pauses,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  as 
the  pauses  themsdyes ;  for,  however  exactly  we  may  pause 
between  those  parts  which  are  separable,  if  we  do  not  pause 
with  such  an  inflection  of  voice  as  is  suited  to  the  sense,  the 
composition  we  read  will  not  only  want  its  true  meaning,  but 
will  have  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer. 

**  Whether  words  are  pronounced  in  a  high  or  low,  in  a  loud 
or  soft  tone ;  whether  they  are  pronounced  swiftly  or  slowly, 
forcibly  or  feebly,  with  the  tone  of  passion  or  without  it,  they 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  either  sliding  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  else  go  into  a  monotone  or  song. 

**  By  the  rising  or  falling  inflection  is  not  meant  the  pitcli 
of  the  voice  in  which  the  whole  word  is  pronounced,  or  that 
loudness  or  softness  which  may  accompany  any  pitch;  but 
that  upward  or  downward  slide  which  tlie  voice  makes  when 
the  pronimciation  of  a  word  is  finishing,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  not  improparly  be  called  the  rising  and  falliug  in- 
flection. 

'*  These  two  slides,  or  inflections  of  voice,  therefo^,  are 
the  axis,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  force,  variety,  and  harmony 
of  speaking  turn." 

The  following  are  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles's  obser- 
vations on  tlie subject,  as  given  in  his  "Elocutionist:" — 

"  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  correct  the  erroneous  position, 
fliat  tlie  inflections  are  essential  to  the  sense.  They  are  no 
«uch  thing ;  except  perhaps  in  the  single  article  of  emphasis ; 
and  for  this  palpable  reason — the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
use  them  differently,  and  yet  not  the  smallest  ambiguity  follows 
M'ith  regard  to  the  communication  or  the  production  of  thought, 
rhe  sense  is  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  inflections ;  that  is  all. 
The  system  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  analysis,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  best  speakers  in 
I/ondon  modulate  the  voice ;  and  as  such,  is  highly  important 
— assisting  us  to  get  rid  of  one  peculiarity  which  constitutes 
provincial  speech,  a  misapplication  of  the  inflections." 

Mr.  Knowles  concludes  by  '^acknowledging  the  oWi- 
^tions  which  he,  in  common  with  every  other  teacher 
of  elocution,  owes  to  the  researches  of  Walker." 

Mr.  Spalding  expresses  similar  opinions  with  regard 
to  *'  THE  INELECTIONS,"  but  in  a  very  different  spirit: — 

••  Walker  is  the  idol  of  all  teachers,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  preference ;  all  of  tliem  believe  that  they 
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understand  his  definition  of  inflection,  and  read  according  to 
his  rules,  ^hile  in  fact  they  are  merely  teaching  their  own 
manner  to  their  pupils.  Thus  the  teacher  residing  in  Cork, 
in  Dublin,  or  Belfast — in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  Invem^BS — 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south  of  England, 
can  use  the  system  of  Walker,  and  read  according  to  his  rules, 
though  not  one  of  them  may  agree  with  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  interval  or  the  extent  of  the  inflection.  No  system  could" 
have  been  invented,  better  adapted  to  please  all  parties,  as 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  those  intervals  which 
habit  has  rendered  easy  to  him,  in  his  common  accent ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  system 
has  long  kept  the  field,  in  despite  of  the  frown  of  the  critic, 
and  the  contempt  of  our  first-rate  orators  and  actors.  Suppose 
Walker  had  been  intelligible;  suppose  every  one  to  have 
known  the  extent  of  his  inflections,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  ?  Simply  the  perpetuating  of  Mr.  Walker's  own 
manner,  or  the  Cockney  accent  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy ;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  his  system  is  founded 
upon  nature.  His  system  has  been  an  Incubus  on  the  science, 
preventing  thousands  from  thinking  rationally,  or  thinking  at 
all,  on  the  subject.  It  never  could  make  a  good  reader,  re- 
citer, nor  speaker.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  it  has  ren- 
dered the  delivery  of  many  unnatural,  ridiculous,  and  dis- 
gusting, who,  had  they  never  heard  of  Walker,  might  have 
been  good  speakers.  His  *  Elements  of  Elocution,'  his  *  Rhe- 
torical Grammar,'  his  'Academic  Cicero,'  his  interminable 
rules  and  precepts,  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  observation  cf  Condillac,  •  that  we  have  never  so  much  to 
say,  as  when  we  set  out  from  false  principles.' 

«*  While  every  other  art  and  science  is  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  the  science  of  elocution  stands  still,  or 
rather  is  retrograding  into  its  original  state  of  barbarism. 
There  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  tangible,  no  acknowledged 
principles,  no  beam  of  light  to  guide  onward  to  perfection  in 
the  practice  of  the  art.  Theories  and  systems  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press.  Old  systems  are 
new  vamped,  and  the  matter  of  the  vamping  is  a  mere  com- 
posite of  individual  peculiarities.  The  student  is  bewildered 
in  his  choice;  here  stands  a  Bice,  a  Walker,  a  Sheridan, 
and  a  Steel — and  there  the  host  of  reverends,  doctors,  and 
philosophers,  who  have  improved  or  commented  upon  their 
systems." 

Mr.  Spalding's  own  system  was  of  course  to  set  evQiy 
thing  to  rights,  but  though  it  promised  to  hist  as  long 
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as  the  Englisli  language^  it  scarcely  snrvlyed  himself; 
for  who  knows  or  hears  any  thing  of  it  now,  notwith- 
standing the  ''Portal  of  Rhetorical  Delivery,"  "New 
System  of  Corporeal  Expression,"  "Mechanics  of  Action," 
and  a  volume  of  testimonials  in  their  favour,  from  the 
leading  literati  of  the  day  (some  twenty  years  ago)1 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  few  general 
principles  the  numerous  and  complicated  rules  given  by 
Walker  and  liis  followers  for  inflegtimg  the  voice  in 

KEABINO. 

It  is  observable  that  in  speaking  the  voice  either  rises  or 
falls,  or  continues  in  the  same  tone.  When  it  rises,  or  takes 
the  upward  turn^  it  is  said  to  liave  the  Rmng  Inflection  ;  and 
when  it  falls,  or  takes  the  downward  turn,  it  is  said  to  liave 
the  Falling  Inflection ;  "but  when  it  continues  in  the  same  tone, 
neither  grising  nor  fidUng,  it  is  said  to  have  a  Monotone,  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  union  or  combination  of  the  rising  and 
falling  hiflection  on  the  same  syllable.  This  is  called  the  Ctr- 
cwmflex  Inflection^  and  it  is  distinguishable  into  the  'Rising  and 
Vailing  Circumflea:,  according  as  it  begins  with  the  rising  or 
falling  inflection. 

The  '  Rising  Inflection  is  denoted  by  the  acute  accent, 
and  the  Falling  Inflection  by  the  grave  accent, 
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The  Rising  Circumflex  is  denoted  thus  (**) ;  and  ^e  Falling 
Circumflex,  thus  {"), 

The  Monotone  is  usually  denoted  by  aiine  under  the  word 
or  words,  .thus  ( ). 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INFLECTTINO  SEN1?ENCES. 

RISING  INFLBCTIOH. 

BiTLE  I. — In  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  incomplete  or  «t»* 
vended^  the  rising  inflection  should  be  used* 
a.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  rising  mfiection  should 


*  In  all  snch  cases  we  uatanJlv  and  spontaneonsly  slide  up  tbe  voioe^ 
M  if  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  hearers  to  that  which  is  to  follow; 
that  is,  on  Uiesaffposiiion  that  toe  understand  what  we  read^  and  mad  tl 
as  if  we  understood  it, 
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be  used  at  a  comma,  because  it  denotes  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  sense  has  been  given,  and  that  more  is  to  follow.* 

b.  For  a  similar  reason,  when  a  sentence  is  resolvable  into 
two  parts,  the  commencing  or  introductory  part  should  end 
with  the  rising  inflection. f 

p.  At  the  end  of  words  or  phrases  expressing  surprise,  ad- 
nuration,  doubt,  or  apjieal,  the  rising  inflection  is  generally 
used. 


Your  enemies  raaj  be  formidable  by  their  namben  and  by  their 
power',  but  He  who  la  with  you  is  mightier  than  they. 

No  man  can  rise  above  the  infirmities  of  nature',  unless  be  is  assisted 
by  God. 

Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the  gop4't 
if  the  reward  of  their  labours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man. 

As  the  camel  beareth  labour,  and  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  through 
des^fts  of  sand,  and  fain^eth  nof ,  so  the  fortitude  of  man  shall  sustain 
him  mrough  all  perils. 

Formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  'm  war',  Cssar  was  endowed 
with  every  great  and  noble  quality  tliat  could  give  a  man  the  ascendant 
bi  society. 

If  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement,  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  narmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force  than  the  Gi'eek  or 
Latin',  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning  more  obvious  and  plain. 

If  some  of  the  bcanches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive- 
Iree,  wert  grafted  in  among  thenu  and  with  ihem  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree',  boast  not  against  the  braiiches. 

Reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied  among 
mankind,  ipaj  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
bad  men',  but  it  were  perfectlv  childish  to  contend  that,  upoq  this 
account,  they  ought  to  b^  abolijied. 

FALLTNO  INFLECTION. 

Rule  n. — In  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  complete  or  ilide- 
pendent^  the  falling  inflection  should  be  used, 

a.  Hence  the  voice  naturally  and  g^radually  falls  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

h.  Hence,  also,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  which  makes  perfect  sense  in  itself. 
I\u^,  the  Toice  at  the  end  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  should  not 

♦  This  rule  embraces,  aQd  in  fact  renders  superfluous,  four  or  five  of 
the  rules  usually  given. 

f  The  commencing  or  hitroductory  part  of  a  sentence  depends  for  its 
fall  meaning  on  Uie  concluding  cart ;  and  hence,  it  should  obviously 
«&d  with  the  rising  inflection,  xuis  rule  also  supersedes  several  of  the 
■sual  rales. 
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fan  BO  low  as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  In  the  former  case  it 
should  be  sustained  k  little  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  to  inti- 
mate that  something  more  is  coming ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  the  voiee  should  fall  to  its  ordinary  pitch,  to  (denote 
that  the  sense  is  lully  completed. 

e.  Emphatic  repetition,*  and  strong  emphasis  in  general 
require  the  &lllng  inflection. 

d.  Words  or  phrases  expressiye  of  conyiction,  denunciation, 
reproach,  distress,  or  any  violent  passion,  generally  take  the 
falling  inflection. 

BXAMPLES. 

(h.)  You  may  lay  it  down  m  a  maxim,  confirmed  by  univenal  expe- 
rience,  that  every  man  dies  as  he  llves^ ;  and  it  is  by  the  ffeneial  tenor  of 
the  life,  i:ot  by  a  particular  frame  of  mind  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  w« 
Bi«  to  be  judged  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

An  elevat^  eenius  employed  in  little  things  apnean  like  the  son  in 
his  evening  declination^;  he  remits  his  splendotir,  but  retains  his  mag- 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles  less. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with 
devotion^;  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early 
tiActnre  of  it. 

(c.)  You  wrong  me  every  way — you  torong^  me,  Brutus. 

FeWi/eiv^  shall  part  where  many  meet. 

Blood,  bloocTf  lago. 

Revenge !  r&oengt^  t  Timotheuit  cries. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

NEGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

Negative  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  should  end 
with  the  rising  inflection.t 

**  From  what  has  been  said  of  empfums  (page  32^  it  is  obvious  that 
when  we  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  word  or  phrase  we  naturally 
pronounce  it  with  a  neater  degree  of  force ;  and  generally  with  a 
change  of  inflection.  For  example,  should  we  put  the  simple  question 
to  a  person  at  a  distance,  **  Are  you  going  to  Dublin'?*'  we  would  in- 
stinctively pronounce  the  word  Dublin  with  a  slif ht  emphaais,  and  with  the 
rising  inflection ;  but  should  he  reply  to  us  that  he  does  not  hear  our  ques- 
tion, we  would  in  repeating  it,  pronounce  the  word  DtUdirC  with  k  greater 
degree  of  force,  and  with  the  £klling  inflection.  Again,  shotud  our 
question  be, "  When  do  you  go  to  Dublin^?*'  WA«i' would  be  slightly  em- 
phatic, and  the  question  would  end  with  the  falling  inflection :  but  would 
we  have  to  repeat  the  question,  ff%«»^  would  be  pf^^onounced  with  a  greater 

Tie  of  force,  and  the  question  would  end  with  the  rising  inflection. 
When  a  ne^ioe  sentence  assumes  k positive  form,  as  m  the  follov^. 
ing  examples,  it  should  end  with  the  falling  inflection  (according  to 
Rule  II.,  a) :— "  Thou  shah  not  steal'.**    "  Thou  idiatt  do  ao  murder^** 
8m  note,  page  44. 
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The  region  beyond  the  grave  is  not  a  solitary'  lancL  There  your 
fiithen  are,  and  thither  every  other  friend  shall  follow  you  in  due 
season. 

True  charity  is  not  a  meteor  which  occasionally'  glares ;  bat  a  lumi- 
nary, which,  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course,  dispenses  a  benignant 
influence. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  ^longs'— 
Not  the  king*s  crown ,  nor  the  deputed  sword', 
The  marshaTs  truncheon',  nor  the  judge*s  robe. 
Becomes  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace  as  merej. 

PENULTIMATE   MEMBER. 

The  penultimate  member  of  a  sentence  should  end  with 
the  rising  inflection.* 

EXAMPLES. 

There  is  no  enjoyment  of  property  without  ffovemment^;  no  govern* 
ment  without  a  magistrate"^ ;  no  magistrate  without  obedience^ :  and  uo 
obedience'  where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases. 

The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age^ ;  then  to  be  a  man  of  business^ ;  then 
to  make  up  an  estate^ ;  then  to  arrive  at  honours  ;  then  to  retire. 

Charity  is  not  puffed  up^ ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly^ ;  seeketh 
not  her  own^ ;  is  not  easily  ^rovoked^;  thinkcth  no  evir;  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth^ ;  beareth^  all  things ;  believeth^  all  things ;  hopeth'  all 
things ;  endoreth^  all  things. 

INTERROGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

Interrogatiye  sentences  and  clauses  should  end  witli  the 
rising  inflection  when  the  question  is  asked  by  a  verb,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  t  But  if  the  question  is  askcil  by  a  pro^ 
noun  or  adverb  it  shoula  end  with  the  falling  inflection.  { 

EXAMPLES  UNDER  THE  FIRST  HEAD. 

Are  you  coming'?    Do  you  hear'?    Is  he  there'? 
Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be  burnt?    Can 
one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be  burnt'? 

*  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  natural  perception  of  harmony  in  the 
ear ;  for  as  the  last  member  of  a  sentence  has  the  falling  inHection  it 
produces  an  a^preeable  variety  to  give  the  member  immediately  preced- 
ing it  an  opposite  inflection. — See  Rule  III. 

•i"  All  questioi^  which  may  be  answered  by  ^es  or  no  come  under 
this  rule.  In  all  such  cases  an  answer  is  demanded  or  expected,  and 
the  sense  is  consequently  for  the  time  interrupted  or  suspended. 

t  Questions  which  cannot  be  answered  hjyes  or  no  come  under  this 
rule.  In  such  cases  the  pronoun  or  adverb  is  the  emphatic  word  whidi 
Mcoonti  for  the  change  of  the  inflection.— See  page  32. 
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Wlio  than  sepante  ns  from  the  love  of  Chrisr  ?    Shall  trihalation', 
>  or  distress',  or  persecution',  or  famine',  or  nakedness',  or  peril',  or  the 
sword^  ?    Nay,  in  all  these  thinffs  -we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us. 

Is  the  chair  empty'  f    Is  the  sword  unswayed'  f 
Is  the  king  dead' 1— the  empire  unpossessed'! 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  weM 
And  who  is  England's  kins  but  great  York's  heir^t 
Then  tell  me  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas^  1 

XXAMPLES  UNDER  THE  SECOND  HEAD. 

Where  are  you  going^  f  What  is  your  name^  f  Who  say  the  people 
thatlam'f 

On  whom  does  time  hang  so  heavily  as  on  the  slothful  and  the  indo- 
lent^! To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering^  Who  are  so  often  de- 
voured with  spleen,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  some  expedient  which  can  help 
them  to  get  rid  of  themselves^  t 

Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longinff  after  immortality^! 
Or  whence  wis  secret  dread,  wis  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought^  t     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction\^ 

BOTH  INFLECTIONS   TOGETHER. 

Rule  III. — Words  or  clauses  which  are  contrasted  with  w 
apposed  to  each  other  should  he  read  with  opposite  ir^flections. 

a.  In  general,  the  first  member  of  an  antithetic  sentence 
should  end  with  the  rising,  and  the  opposite  with  the  falling 
inflection. 

6.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  a  positive  and  negative 
part  or  member,  the  positive  should  have  the  falling,  and 
the  negative  the  rising  inflection. 

c.  The  direct  question,  or  that  whicli  admits  of  the  answer 
yes  or  no^  has  the  rising,  and  the  answer  has  the  falling  in- 
flection. 

d.  When  the  disjunctive  or  connects  words  or  clauses,  used 
interrogatively,  it  has  the  rising  inflection  before,  and  the 
falling  inflection  after  it.* 

•  But  when,  in  such  cases,  or  is  used  in  a  conjunctive  sense,  it  has 
the  rising  inflection  both  before  and  after  it.  For  examnle,  if  I  wish 
to  know  whether  a  person  will  leave  within  two  days  I  will  say,  "  Will 
you  go  to-dav,'  or  to-morrow'?''  But  if  I  wish  to  know  on  rchitHi  of 
the  two  davs  he  means  to  go,  I  will  say,  '*  Will  you  fo  to-day'  or  to- 
morrow^ y*  In  the  former  case  or  is  ubed  corjunctivdy,  in  tue  latter, 
di^unctively. 
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SXJLHPLES. 

(a.)  We  are  always  eomplamiiur  that  oar  cUtyi  an  feV,  and  acting  aa 
khooeh  there  would  be  no  end^  of  them. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brotherV  eye,  bat  per- 
eeivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own^  eye? 

Homer  was  the  greater  genius';  Virgil,  the  better  artist^:  in  the  one 
we  most  admire  the  man',  in  the  other  the  work\  Homer  hurries  us  . 
with  a  commanding  impetuosity^ ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attiactiy* 
maje8ty\  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion' ;  Virgil  bestows 
with  a  careful  magnificence\  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  hia 
riches  with  a  sadden  overfloV ;  Virgil,  like  a  riTer  in  its  oanks,  with  a 
con;jtant  stream\ 

(6.)  I  did  not  say  a  better'  soldier,  but  an  elder". 
He  was  esteemea  not  for  hia  wealth',  bat  for  his  wiadoA\ 
None  more  impatiently  soffer'  injuries,  than  they  who  are  moat  for- 
ward in  doing"  them. 
You  were  paid  to  fight^  against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail'  at  him. 
Hunting  (and  men\  not  beasts')  shall  be  his  game. 

(c)  Are  they  Hebrews'!    So  am  l\ 
Are  they  Israelites' f    So  am  I\ 
Are  they  the  seed  of  AbrahiuBi't    So  am  l\ 
Are  they  members  of  Christ' f    I  am  more\ 

Hold  you  the  watch  to-night' !    We  do\  my  lord. 

Armed',  say  you  f    Armed\  my  lord. 

From  top  to  toe'  ?    My  lord,  from  head  to  foot\ 

Then  saw  you  not  his  face'!    Oh  yes\  my  lord. 

What,  looked  he  frowningly'  t    A  countenance  more  in  sorrw^  than  in 

anger. 
Pale'!    Nay\yerypale. 

(rf.)  Willyouffo'orstay^f  Will  you  go  to-day*  or  to-morrow^?  Are 
you  toiling  for  feme'  or  for  fortune"?  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it 
from  heaven',  or  of  men^?  Do  you  trayel  for  hcHaith'  or  for  pleasure^  ? 
Is  this  hat  yours'  or  mine"? 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  RISING  AND  FALLING  INFLECTIONS. 
ITis  Bising  followed  Itjf  (he  FotOmg,        Ths  FatUng  foUowed  fif  tJie  Riflng, 

Did  he  say  risible',  or  inriaible^?  He  said  risible,^  not  inriaible'. 

Did  he  act  pruperly',  or  improperly^  ?  He  aeted  properly',  nut  improperly^ 

Does  he  do  it  willingly',  or  unwillingly'?  He  uoes  it  willUigly\  not  unwilliagly'. 

Did  he  act  Jnstly'*  or  nnjostly''  ?  He  actod  justly',  not  unjustly'. 

Should  we  say  airy',  or  airy^  ?  We  should  say  airyS  not  airy'. 

Should  we  say  wisely*,  or  wisely^?  We  should  say  wiseiy^  not  wisely'. 

Should  we  say  oatttlon',or  eaution^  ?  We  should  say  oa«tion\  not  oaution'. 

Should  we  say  eager',  or  eagcr"^  ?  We  should  say  «ager\  not  eager*. 

Did  he  say  pride ,  or  prido^  ?  He  said  pride\  not  prido'. 

Did  he  say  mind',  or  mind^  ?  He  said  miiid\  not  mind'. 

Did  he  say  al r,  or  all'  ?  He  said  all\  not  al  1'. 

Did  he  saj  lad',  or  lad'  ?  He  said  lad\  not  lad'. 
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CIRCUMFLEX  INFLECTIONS. 

In  the  Circumflex  Inflections  there  is  a  significant  twisting 
of  the  voice  upwards,  and  then  downwards,  upon  the  same 
syllahle ;  or  downwards,  and  then  upwards,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Rising  Circumflex  usually  expresses  bitter  irony,  and 
the  Falling,  intense  reproach. 

llie  Falling  Circmnjlex, 

I  mar  do  that  I  sball  be  tonj  for. 
You  Mve  don«  that  yoa  sJMUd  be 
aotry  for. 

He  ddres  not  toneh  a  hdir  of  Cati- 
line. 
Hamlet,  you  hare  jronr  mother  mnoh 

offended : 
Madam,  y^  hare  mj   father  mueb 
offended. 
0  prAper  stOfff 
This  18  the  Tory  painting  ofyowr/edrt, 
TIfh  ia  the  air-dravm  digger  which 

yoa  said 
Led  you  to  Donean. 

So  then  jr^  are  the  author  of  thla 
eonspiraey  against  me !  It  is  to  y6u 
that  I  am  mdebtid  for  all  the  miaohief 
thkt  tau  beCikUeii  me. 


The  Rising  Circumflex. 

But  it  is  foolish  in  na  to  compare 
DruBua,  Africanus,  and  oursel res  with 
CtMht*.  All  our  other  calamities 
went  tolerable;  but  nd  one  can  pa- 
tiently bear  the  doath  of  Ctddius. 

Three  days.  Lady  Mary !  Why.  I 
might  be  dead  in  three  hours !  You're 
vastly  considerate,  vastly  kind.  Tm 
n^nrtely  obUged  to  you. 

They  uffcr  us  their  protection.  Yfe 
—such  protection  as  vultures  give  to 
ULmbs—  coTeripg  and  devouring  them. 

They  tell  lis  to  be  moderate ;  but 
thiy,  ihiy  are  to  rerel  m  profusion. 

G6ne  to  be  married  t  gone  to  sutiar  a 

fe&cel 
False  blood  to  falsebloodjoin'd!  GifM 

to  \»SrttndMl 


MONOTONE. 

Monotone  implies  a  continued  sameness  of  sound  on  sucoea- 
siTe  syllables  or  words.  Though  such  a  tone  must  be  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear,  yet  when  it  is  judiciously  employed,  as  in 
solemn,  sublime,  or  terrific  passages,  it  has  a  most  powerful 
and  subduing  effect. 

^SAMPLES. 

High  on  » throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormua  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East^  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. 

,  Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
That  undiscovered  oountry,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — ^puxsles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  W6  h»tit| 
Than  fly  toothers  that  we  know  not  of? 
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Htfk,  fellowil  Instraments  of  my  guilt,  liaten  to  my  ptmiaihipent! 
Methouffht  I  wandered  through  the  low-browed  caverns,  where  repose 
the  relics  of  my  ancestors.  My  eye  dwelt  with  awe  on  their  tomba, 
with  disgust  on  mortality's  surrounding  emblems!  Suddenly  a  female 
form  glided  along  the  vault:  it  was  Angela!  She  smiled  upon  me. 
and  beckoned  me  to  advance.  I  flew  towards  her;  my  arms  were 
already  unclosed  to  clasp  her,  when  suddenly  her  figure  changed — ^her 
face  grew  pale— -a  streaiyi  of  Mood  gn/jhed  from  her  bosom.  *Twas 
Evelina! 


OF  THE  SERIES  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

In  works  of  this  kind  the  word  series  denotes  a  number  of 
single  words,  or  members  of  sentences,  following  each  other  in 
regular  order. 

When  a  series  consists  of  single  words  it  is  called  a  simple 

SERIES. 

When  a  series  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  or.  member* 
of  sentences,  it  is  called  a  compound  series. 

When  a  series  begins  a  sentence,  but  does  not  end  it.  It  is 
called  a  commencing  series. 

When  a  series  ends  a' sentence,  whether  it  begins  it  or  not, 
it  is  called  a  concluding  series. 

Rules  for  the  inflection  of  the  simple  series,  both  commenc- 
ing  and  concluding,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  For 
example,  if  a  commencing  series  consists  of  two  members,  the 
first  should  have  the  falling,  and  the  second  the  rising  inflec- 
tion ;  if  it  consists  of  three  members,  the  two  first  should  have 
the  &lling,  and  the  last  the  rising  inflection,  and  soon.  Again, 
if  a  concluding  series  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  should 
have  the  rising,  and  the  second  the  falling  inflection,  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  members.* 


*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  regard  thei 
or  any  similar  rales — as  of  any  great  utility.  It  should  be  observed, 
too,  that  manv  of  the  sentences  in  illustration  of  them  are  very 
artificial  in  their  construction,  and,  therefore,  very  objectionable 
as  specimens  of  composition.  They  will  serve,  however,  as  excellent 
exercises  in  reading  and  modulation;  and  from  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  or  the  importance  of  the  precept,  they  are,  generalljr 
^peaking,  worthy  of  bemg  impressed  upon  the  youug  mind. 
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CTFLBCTION  OJT  THE  SIMPLE  SERIES. 


COMKXMCUca. 


►2. 

.     .     r 

S. 

.  r2^ 

4. 

1'  2^  8* 

6. 

.    l'2^8M^ 

6. 

1'  2'  8^  4^  5^ 

7. 

1'  2'  8'  4^  6^  6^ 
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2'  r  4'  6^  6^  r 
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B' 
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». 

0' 

10.          ] 
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.     .     .     1' 
.     .     .  r^ 

r  2'  8' 

.    r2'8'4' 

r  2^  8'  4'  6' 

.     1^  2'  8^  4'  6'  6' 

1'  2^  8'  4^  6'  6'  f 

1'  2'  8^  4^  5^  6'  T  8' 


1'  2'  8'  4"  6"  «^  7'  8'  9'  10* 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SERIES. 
SIMPLE  COMMENCING  SERIES. 

2.*  Dependence^  and  obedience' belong  to  yonth. 
3   Tbe  Young\  the  bealtiby\  and  the  prosperous'  should  not  presume 
on  their  advantages. 

4.  Humanity',  justice\  generosity^  and  public  spirit',  are  the  qualities 
most  useful  to  others. 

5.  Distrust',  hatred^  discords^  seditions^  and  wars/  are  produced  by 
ambition. 

6.  Desire',  aversion',  rage^,  Iove\  hope\  and  fear',  are  drawn  in  minia- 
ture upon  the  sta^. 

^  7.  Sophocles',  Euripides',  Pindar',  Tbucydides^  Deino8ihenes\  Phi- 
dias^, and  Apelles',  were  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates  or  of  Plato. 

8.  Supplication\  entreat/,  applause',  despair',  adoration",  threaten* 
ing^,  impatience\  and  exultation ,  are  all  expressed  by  the  posture  and 
movement  of  the  hands. 

9.  Joy\  grief \  fear',  anger',  pity',  8Com\  hate\  jealousy\  and  love 
are  constanUy  operating  upon  the  human  mind. 

10.  Next,  then,  you  authors,  be  not  you  severe; 
Why,  what  a  swarm  of  scribblers  have  we  here! 

One\  two\  three\  four',  five',  six',  seven\  eight\iune\  tin', 
All  in  one  row,  and  brothers  of  the  pen. 

SIMPLE  CONCLUDING  SERIES. 

2.  Improvidence  is  the  parent  of  pnovert/  and  dependence\ 

3.  Inaustry  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature', 
of  reason',  and  of  God\ 

4.  Fear  not,  ye  righteous,  amidst  the  Stresses  of  life.  You  have  an 
Almighty  Friend  continually  at  hand,  to  pity\  to  support',  to  defend', 
and  to  relieve"  you. 


♦  The  figure  preceding  each  example  denotes  the  number  of  the 
members.  See  the  table  for  the  rule  in  each  case.  Tliege  rttles,  how 
mmr,  are  of  no  use  in  practice. 
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5.  The  characteristics  of  chival^  -Wen  valour^,  honianity',  courteBj't 
justice',  and  hononr\ 

6.  Mankind  are  besieged  by  war\  famine",  pestilence',  volcano',  storm', 
and  fire\ 

7.  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Bocks\  caves\  lakes\  fens',  bogs',  dens',  and  shades  of  deatV. 

8.  In  the  same  common  mass  are  blended  together,  men',  women\ 
friends^  enemies\  priests',  soldiers'  monks',  and  prebendarie8\ 

9.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love  t^Jo/,  peace\'long-suffering\  gentle- 
ness^, goodness',  faith',  nieekness',  temperance^. 

10.  Mr.  Lockers  definition  of  wit,  with  this  short  explication,  compre- 
hends most  of  the  species  of  wit,  as  meta^ors',  enigmas',  mottoes , 
parables\  fables^,' dream8\  visions',  dramatic  writings',  burlesque',  and 
all  the  methods  of  idlosion^. 


coiipooini  dOALUraiClNG  se&ijb. 

Rule ^In  a  ccmpmind  commencing  series  every  member, 

except  the  last,  should '«nd  with  the  £mlng  inflection. 

2.  Common  calamities^  and  common  blessings'  fsll  heavily  upon  the 
envious. 

3.  To  advise  the  i^orant^,  relieve  Ae  needy\  and  comfort  the 
afflicted'  are  duties  which  fall  in  our  way  «very  day  df  our  lives. 

4.  Our  diso^ered  hearts^,  our  guilty  pas8ion8\  our  violent  preiudices^ 
and  our  misplaced  desires'  are  the  instruments  of  the  troubles  wnich  we 
endure. 

5.  The  verdant  lawn\  the  shady  erove^,  the  variegated  landscaj>e\ 
the  boundless  ocean'',  and  the  starry  firmament'  are  contemplated  with 
pleasure  by  eveiy  beholder. 

6.  The  olameleite  life\  Uie  artless  tenderness*^,  the  native  simplicity^, 
the  modest  resiniation^  the  patient  sickness^  and  the  quiet  death'  are 
remembered  only  to  add  value  tO  the  loss  of  our  friends,  to  aggravate 
regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen  ftomhir  for  ^httt  cannot 
be  recalled. 

7.  A  contemplation  of  God's  works\  a  ^^hintary  act  of  justice  to 
our  own  detrimental,  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind\  tears 
shed  in  silence  for  the  m»ery  of  others\  a  private  desire  of  resentment 
broken  and  subdued\  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility\  or  of  any 
other'  virtue,  are  such  actions  as  denominate  men  great  and  renutaible. 

8.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knovirledge  of  our  own  hearts  ana  charac- 
ter8\  to  restrain  every  irregular  inclinatiOn\  to  siibdue  every  rebellious 
passion\  to  purify  tne  Motives  of  our  conduct^,  to  form  ourselves  to 
that  temperance  wliich  no  pleasure  can  seduce^,  to  that  meekness  which 
no  provocation  can  ruffle^,  to  that  patience  which  no  affliction  can  over- 
whelm\  and  that  integrity  which  no  interest  can  shake' ;  this  is  the 
taak  which  is  assigned  to  us — a  task  which  cannot  be  perfoimed  with- 
out the  utmost  diliience  and  care. 

8.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face^ ;  she  has 
touched  it  with  vermilion^ ;  i)laced  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory^ ;  ] 
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it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  Uiuhes^;  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  i^  with 
the  hrightness  of  the  eyes^ ;  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  oiipuis  of 
sense^ ;  ^ven  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described ;  and  sur- 
rounded It  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair',  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in 
the  most  agreeable  light. 

9.  Absalom's  beatttj\  Jonathan's  love\  David's  valour^,  Solomon's 
wisdom^  the  patience  of  Job\  the  prudence  of  Augustus^  the  eloauence 
of  CiceTo\  the  innocence  of  wisdom\  and  the  intelligence  of  all',  though 
faintly  amiable  in  the  creature,  are  foimd  in  immense  perfection  in  ttie 
Creator. 

10.  The  beauty  of  a  plain\  the  greatness  of  a  mountain\  the  orna- 
ments of  a  buildme^,  the  expression  of  a  picture\  the  composition  of  a 
discoui-8e\  the  conduct  of  a  third  person\  the  propoi-tions  of  difterent 
quantities  and  numbers^  the  various  appearances  which  tha  great  ma- 
diine  of  the  universe  is  perpetually  exhibiting^  the  secret  springs 
and  wheels  that  produce  them'^  all  the  several  subjects  of  science  and 
taste',  are  what  we  and  our  companions  regard  as  having  no  peculiar 
relation  to  s^y  of  ni. 


COMPOUND  CONCLUDING  SERIES. 

BuLE — In  a  compound  concluding  series  every  member, 
except  the  last  but  one,  should  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

2.  Nothing  tends  more  pow«^rfully  to  strengthen  the  constitution 
than  moderate  exescise'  and  habitual  temperance\ 

3.  When  n\yriads  and  myriads  of  ages  have  elapsed,  the  righteons 
ihall  still  have  a  blessod eternity  before  them;  still  continue  brightening 
in  holiness^  increasing  in  happiDa^is',  and  rising  in  glory\ 

4.  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think\  to  do  as  we  pretend  and  pro- 
fess\  to  perform  and  make  good  what  we  promise',  and  really  to  be 
what  we  would  seem  and  appear^  to  be. 

5.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we 
are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  of 
age%  then  to  be  a  man  of  business\  then  to  make  up  an  estate\  then  to 
arrive  at  honours',  then  to  retire^.  • 

6.  There  is  no  blessing  of.life  comnarable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  Tictnttts  friend,  it  eases  and  unloads  the  mind\  clears  and  im- 
provers the  understanding",  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge",  ani- 
mates virtae  and  good  resolutions\  soothes  and  allays  the  passions', 
and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life\ 

7.  A  true  friend  unbosoms  free1y\  advises  justly",  assists  readUy\  ad- 
ventures boldly\  takes  all  patiently"*  defends  resolutely',  and  continues 
a  £ri«fnd  unchangeably . 

8.  Should  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill  it  would  be  !  So 
much  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  beyond  what  nature  requires^ : 
so  much  in  revelling  and  wantonness" ;  so  much  for  the  recoverv  of 
last  night's  intemperance^;  so  mnch  in  gaming,  plays,  and  masquerades"; 
ao  much  in  paying  and  receiving  formal  and  impertinent  visits^;  so 

'  i  in  idle  and  foolish  prating" ;  so  much  in  censuring  and  reviling  of 
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our  neighbours';  no  much  iu  dressing  our  bodies,  and  in  talkin*  of 
nshions  ;  and  so  much  wasted  and  lost  in  doing  nothing'  at  all. 

9.  They  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms',  wrought  righteousness', 
obtained  promises',  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions',  quenched  the  violence 
of  fare',  escaped  the  edg*  of  the  sword',  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong',  waxed  valiant  in  fight*,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens'. 

r  iv^*  ^^« ®  ^?"'^  ^^^^  *^®  kindness  of  others,  we  must  endure  their 
follies.  He  who  caunot  persuade  himself  to  withdraw  from  society, 
must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrwits'  • 
to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments  he  never  keeps' :  to  the  con- 
suiter,  who  a^s  advice  which  he  never  takes' ;  to  the  1)oaster,  who 
blusters  only  to  be  praised';  to  the  coraplainer,  who  whines  only  to  be 
pitted' ;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain  his  friends 
with  expectations,  which  all  but  himself  know  to  be  vain' ;  to  the  eco- 
nomist, who  tdls  of  bargains  and  settlements' ;  to  the  politician,  who 
predicts  the  consequences  of  d«*hs,  battles,  tfnd  alliances';  to  the 
usurer,  who  compares  the  different  states  of  the  fiinds' ;  Snd  to  the 
talker,  who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking'. 


THE  PARENTHESIS,  AND  PARENTHETICAL  CLAtJSES. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

As  a  Pofenihesis  is  a  clause  or  sentence  thrown  into  another 
sentence,  by  way  of  illustration  or  modification,  it  is  conse- 
quently of  secondary  or  subordinate  importance,  ffence.  it 
should  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  and  at  a  quicker  rdte  than  the  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted.  And  to  enable  the 
heaj'er  more  fully  to  distinguish  it  from  the  interrupted  sertfe7ice, 
the  reader  ihould  make  a  short  pauie  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it,* 

a.  When  a  parenthesis  ends  with  a  strongly  emphditic  word 
the  £Edling  inflection  should  be  used ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it 
should  conclude  with  the  same  inflection  as  the  member  that 
immediately  precedes  it.  It  should  also,  in  gen€!ral,  end  with 
the  same  pause  as  the  member  that  immediately  precedes  it. 

6.  When  a  parenthesis  is  long  it  should  be  read  not  only  in 
a  lower  tone  and  in  quicker  time  than  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
but  also,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  mdre  fully,  with  a  certain 
degrree  of  monotone,  or  sameness  of  voice. 

c.  The  general  rule  for  reading  a  parenthesis  is  applicable, 
in  a  certain  degtee,  to  aU  explanatory,  relative,  and  i»- 

*  The  length  of  such  pauses  obviouslv  depends  upon  the  sense.  In 
lome  cases  they  should  be  merely  perceptible. 
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TERMEDiATE  clauses,  foT  tJl  ^udi  clauses  are  parenthetic  in 
their  nature.* 

d.  It  is  also  applicable,  but  in  a  smi^  degree,  to  all  such 
intervening  pbrues  as  **8aid  J,"  "«ty«  he,"  **repliedhe"  Ac. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts  has 
always'  (  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Spectator^  a 'barren  superfluity 
of  wofda.t 

An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things  appears'  (to  use  the 
simile  of  Longinus')  like  ine  sun  in  his  Evening  declination;  he  remits 
hb  splendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he 
dazzles  l<»s. 

Know  then  this  truth'  (enough  for  man  to  know*) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  bliss  of  man'  (could  man  that  blessing  find') 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind. 

*  A  parenthesis,  properly  so  called,  may  be  omitted  without  affecting 
either  the  sense  or  tii3  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted: 
whereas,  an  explanatory,  relative^  or  intermediate  clause  is,  in  some 
degree  necessary  to  the  meanine  of  the  sentence  into  which  it  is  thrown, 
llie  following  are  Walker^s  ODservations  on  this  point : — 

*'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  very  erroneous  practice 
among  printers,  which  is,  substituting  commas  instead  of  the  hooks  that 
mark  a  parenthesis.  Slight  as  this  error  may  appear  at  first  si^ht,  we 
shall  find  upon  reflection,  that  it  ii  productive  of  great  inconveniences: 
for  if  the  parenUiesis  ou^ht  to  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and 
these  hooks  tiiat  enclose  it  are  a  mark  of  this  tone,  how  shall  a  reader 
be  able  to  understand  this  at  sight,  if  the  marks  of  the  parenthesis  are 
taken  away,  and  commas  inserted  in  their  stead?  The  difficulty  of 
always  deciding  what  is  a  parenthesis  and  what  is  not,  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  excuse  for  confounding  it  with  other  intefvening  members ;  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reading  a  real  parenthesis  with  its  proper  tone  of 
voice,  makes  it  of  some  importance  to  diittinguish  between  tnis  and  the 
incidental  member  which  is  oftm  confound^  with  it.  The  best  rule, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  the  member  in  question  is,  not  merely  to  tiy  if 
sense  remains  when  it  is  left  out  of  the  sentence,  but  to  see  if  the  mem- 
ber so  modifies  the  preceding  member  as  to  chaise  it  from  a  general  to  a 
particular  meaning ;  for  if  this  be  the  case,  me  member,  though  in- 
cidental, is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  sentence,  and 
consequently  cannot  oe  a  parenthesis.*' — Elements  of  .Elocution, 

"f  This  sentence  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  show  the  necessity  for 
Attending  to  the  rule  for  reading  parentheses  and  parenthetical  clauses. 
If,  for  example,  the  clause,  *'  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Spectator^* 
be  read  as  recommended  in  the  rule,  the  audience  will  at  once  perceive 
that  it  is  a  quotation  in  illustration  of  the  subject ;  but  if  it  be  read  in 
the  same  tone  as  the  preceding  clause,  it  will  imply  that,  **  The  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  Spectator**  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obseryc^ 
the  writer  neither  meant,  nor  could  have  meant. 
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(a.)  On  the  on«  hand  are  tlie  DiTine  approbation  and  immortal 
honoar;  on  the  other'  (remember  and  beware"^ !)  are  the  atings  of  con- 
■eience  and  endless  infamy. 

Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die% 

gTwas  even  to  tnee"'  /)  jret,  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
eaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  hi^h, 
And  bids  "  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God." 
(6.)  For  these  reasons  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Athens'  (with  due 
▼•aeration  to  the  goda  and  he^roes,  and  guardians  of  the  Athenian  city 
and  territory,  whose  aid  they  now  impbre ;  and  with  due  attention  to 
the  Tirtaes  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom  the  general  liberty  of  Greece 
was  ever  dearer  than  the  particular  interest  of  their  own  stateO  have 
resolved  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  sent  to  sea,  the 
admiral  to  cruise  within  the  Steaits  of  Thermopyla. 

His  spear'  (to  equal  which  Uie  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  high  admiral,  were  but  a  wand') 
He  walked  with,  to  suppozt  uneasy  steps, 
Over  the  burning  marl. 
(c. )  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  /;«  who  fueceeded  Jtdiut  Catar^ 
is  variously  described. 

To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when  oomplaints  an  tfam^ 
IB  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  ts  so  wry  veliement  in  Ihfi  fair  $ex^ 
produces  excellent  ejects  in  women  of  aense. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin,  the  capital  city  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  weeks. 

{d.^  Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it :  the  sovereign  good  is  that,  the  possession  of  which  renders  us 
happy.  And  how,  said  /;  do  we  possess  it  ?  is  it  sensual  or  intellec- 
tual?   There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon  the  detail. 

You  perceive  then,  said  /,  that  the  cause  is  a  hopeless  one.  How  can 
that  be^  said  he.  It  is  obnoxious  to  the  ministry,  replied  J.  Justice, 
e^cdaimed  he,  will  carry  it. 


CLIMAX. 
A  Climax  is  a  kind  of  series  which  rises,  a»  it  were,  by  regular 
steps,  from  one  circumstance  to  another,  till  it  seems  impos- 
sible  to  carry  the  thought  to  a  greater  eleyation.  As  each 
circumstance  added  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  one 
that  precedes  it,  the  climax  should  he  read  with  a  gradually 
increasing  swell  of  the  voice  on  each  succeeding  member^  accom- 
panied with  such  a  degree  of  animation  aad  energy  as  the 
subject  and  the  occasion  require.* 

.  *  The  increasing  swell  of  voice  required  in  readllig  a  climax  does 
npt  necessarily  imply  increasing  height  or  loudness.  IneresMd  force 
may  be  imparted  by  adopting  a  low,  strong  tone. 
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After  we  have  practised  good  actions  a  while,  they  become  easy 
and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  wheB 
they  please  us,  we  do  them  frequently ;  and  by  frequency  of  acts,  a 
thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second 
nature ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary,  and 
we  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when  we  do 
not  think  it. 

Since  concord  was  lost,  friendship  was  lost,  fidelity  was  lost,  liberty 
was  lost,  all  was  lost. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I    How  noble  in  reason !  how  trans- 
cendent in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God  1 
i  conjure  you  by  that  which  yon  profess, 
fHowe*er  you  came  to  know  it)  answer  me ; 
Though  you  imtie  l^e  wmds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  die  churches ;  though  the  yeasty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down : 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  loundations;  though  the  treasure! 
Of  Nature^s  germins  tumble  altogether, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 


RHETORICAL  PUNCTUATION. 

Besides  the  usual  grammatical  stops,  to  which  the  pupils 
should  be  accustomed  to  pay  the  same  attention  as  to  the 
words,  there  are  what  are  called  rhetorical  tMZMse^  or  stops, 
which  should,  by  no  means,  be  neglected.  These  pauses  are 
not,  like  the  ordinary  stops  in  reading,  depicted  to  the  eye,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  they  should ;  for  in  all  cases  where  a  pause 
of  this  kind  is  necessary,  a  judicious  reader  will  instinctively 
make  it — ^that  is,  if  he  is  attending  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental rule  for  good  reading,  which  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles' 
''Elocutionist'*  expresses  our  opinion  on  this  subject: — 

''  I  am  convinced  that  a  rdM  attention  to  rhetorical  punctuation  ha# 
an  extremely  mischievous  tendency,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
nature.  Crive  the  sense  of  what  you  read :  mind  is  the  thing.  Pauses 
are  essential  only  where  their  omission  would  obscure  the  sense.  The 
orator  who,  in  the  act  of  delivering  himself,  is  studiously  solicitous 
§hwii  parcelling  out  his  words,  is  sure  to  leave  the  best  part  of  his  work 
wtdone.  He  delivers  words,  not  thoughts.  Deliver  thoughts,  and 
words  will  take  eare  enough  of  themselves.  I  repeat  it— be  in 
•abvbst*** 
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In  most  compilations  of  this  kind  there  are  several  rules  laid 
down  with  regard  to  rhetorical  punctuation  ;  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 

1 .  Paaae  after  the  nominfttive  to  a  verb  when  it  consists  of  more  words 
than  one,  or  even  after  a  nominative  consisting  of  a  single  word,  when 
it  is  important  or  emphatic ;  as,  *'  The  fashion  of  this  world/  passeth 
away.*"     "And  Nainan  said  unto   David,   'Thou/  art  the  man/** 

2.  Before  and  after  all.  intermediate,  explanatory,  or  parenthetical 
clauses ;  as,   "  Tri^s/  in  this  sta^e  of  bemg/  are  the  lot  of  man." 

3.  Before  a  relatiye  pronoun  ;*  as,  "  The  man/  who  feels  himself  irao> 
rant,  should  at  least  be  modest"  "  Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute/  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue."    "  It  is  the  mind/  that  makes  the  body  rich." 

4.  Before  tfuii  also  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction ;  as,  '*  It  is  in 
society  only/  that  we  can  relish  those  pure,  delicious  joys  which  embel- 
lish and  gladden  the  life  of  man."  o.  After  words  in  apposition :  as, 
*'  Hope/  the  balm  of  life,  soothes  us  under  every  misfortune."  (But  if 
the  two  words  are  single,  no  pause  should  be  made :  as,  '*  Paul  the 

Afl  ~ 
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'  Life  is  precarious,  and  death/  certain."  8.  Between  all  adjectives, 
etteept  the  last,  applied  to  one  substantive;  and  all  adverbs,  except  the 
laatf  which  qualify  one  verb ;  as,  **  Let  but  one  brave/  great/  active/ 
disinterested  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  venerated." 
"Wisely/ rationally/  and  prudently  to  love,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  lovers, 
Mot  to  love  at  all.  9.  Between  all  the  nouns  and  pronouns  which 
constitute  the  nominative  to  a  verb;  as,  "Riches/  pleasi[ire/  and  health/ 
become  evils  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  them."  "  He/  and 
they/  were  present."  10.  After,  and  generally  before,  emphatic  words 
or  pnrases. 

The  following  sentences  will  exemplify  these  rules  generally, 
and  will  also  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them 
into  practice,  without  betraying  a  studied  and  artificial  manner 
of  reading. 

At  the  same  time/  that  I  think  discretion/  the  most  useful  talent/  a 
man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning/  to  be  the  accomplishment/ 
of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion/  points  out  me  noblest 
ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper/  ana  laudable  method/  of 
atttaining  them:  cunning/  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks 
at  nothing/  which  may  nuuce  them  succeed.  Discretion/  has  large  and 
extended  vievrs,  and,  hke  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon ; 
eiyming/is  akmd  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects/ 
th^t  are  near  at  hand>  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things/  at  a  distance. 


*  This  rule  extends  to  several  words  usually  called  A.nvBRB9;  such 
as.  when,  why,  tDhere/bre,  tvhere^  whether,  whUlter,  tchence,  tohile^  hmio^ 
till  or  until.  These  words  include  in  their  meaning  the  force  of  rel&tiTe 
pronouns.  Thus,  when  is  equivalent  to  the  Htne  at  tchxch  ;  WHT  or 
';VH£aEFORE  is  equivalent  to  the  reason  for  which  ;  |ind  so  of  the  Test. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  VERSE. 

The  following  excellent  observations  on  this  subject  are 
from  Walker's  **  Elements  of  Elocution  .** 

"Whatever  diflBcuIties  we  m&j  find  in  reading  prose,  they  are 
creatly  increased  when  the  composition  is  in  verse ;  and  more  particu- 
Tarlj  if  the  verse  he  rhyme.  The  regularity  of  the  feet,  and  the  same- 
ness of  sound  in  rhyming  verse,  strong^ly  solicits  the  voice  to  a  sameness  of 
tone ;  and  tone,  unless  directed  hy  a  judicious  ear,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  song,  and  a  song,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgusting  to  a  person  of  just 
taste.  If^  therefore,  there  are  few  who  read  prose  with  propriety,  there 
are  still  fewer  who  succeed  in  verse*,  they  eitner  want  that  equable  and 
harmonious  flow  of  sound  which  distin^ishes  it  from  loose,  unmeasured 
composition,  or  they  have  not  a  sufficient  delicacy  of  ear  to  keep  the 
harmonious  smoothness  of  verse  from  sliding  into  a  whining  cant ;  nay, 
BO  agreeable  is  this  cant  to  many  readers,  that  a  simple  and  natural  de- 
livery of  verse  seems  tame  and  msipid,  and  much  too  familiar  for  the 
dignity  of  the  language.  So  pernicious  are  bad  habits  in  every  exercise 
of  the  faculties,  that  they  not  only  lead  us  to  false  objects  of  beauty  and 
proprie^,  but  at  last  deprive  us  of  the  very  power  of  perceiving  the  mis- 
take. For  those,  therefore,  whose  ears  are  not  just,  and  who  are  totally 
deficient  in  a  true  taste  for  the  music  of  poetry,  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  this  impropriety  is  to  read  verse  f  xactly  as  if  it  were  prose;  for 
though  this  may  be  said  to  be  an  error,  it  is  certainly  an  error  on  the 
lafer  side. 

"To  say,  however,  as  some  do,  that  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  song,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  pronunciation 
of  prose,  is  as  distant  from  truth,  as  the  whining  cant  we  have  been 
sp^Jcing  of,  is  from  true  poetic  harmony.  PpetiT  without  song  is  a 
body  without  a  souL  The  tune  of  this  song  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  hit ; 
but  when  once  it  is  hit,  it  is  sure  to  give  the  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
It  excites  in  the  hearer  the  most  eager  desire  of  imitation;  and  if 
this  desire  be  not  accompanied  by  a  just  taste  or  good  instruction,  it 
generally  substitutes  the  tttm  ti,  turn  ti,  ps  it  is  called,  for  simple,  elegant, 
poetic  harmony. 

**  It  must  however,  be  confessed  that  elegant  readers  of  verse  often 
verge  so  nearly  on  what  is  called  sing  son^^  without  falling  into  it,  that 
It  is  no  wonder  those  who  attempt  to  imitate  them,  slide  into  that 
blemish  which  borders  so  nearly  on  a  beauty.  And  indeed,  as  an  in- 
genious author  observes,  '  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  poetry  and 
music,  that  they  were  in  the  earlier  ages  never  separated ;  and  though 
modem  refinement  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  this  union,  yet  it 
is  with  some  degree  of  difficmty,  in  rehearsing  these  divine  compositions, 
that  we  forget  the  singing  of  the  Muse.'* 

"The  tmtloL  is,  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  a  species  of  elocution 
very  distinct  from  the  pronunciation  of  prose :  both  of  them  have  nature 
for  their  basis ;  but  one  is  common,  familiar,  and  practical  nature;  the 
other  beautiful,  elevated,  and  ideal  nature;  the  latter  as  different  from 

*  PhUosophical  E^y  on  the  DeliveTy  of  Written  Language. 
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the  former  as  the  elegant  step  of  a  minuet  is  from  the  common  motiong 
in  walking.  Accordingly,  we  find,  there  are  many  who  can  read  prose 
well,  who  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  verse.** 

PBAOTIOAL  BULBS  FOB  BEADING  VBBSE. 

Rule  I ^The  first  general  rule  in  reading  verse  is,  that  we 

onght  to  give  it  that  measured  and  harmonious  flow  of  sound 
wMch  distinguishes  it  from  prose,  without  falling  into  that 
bombastic  and  chanting  pronunciation  which  renders  it  ridi- 
culous. 

Rule  II. — In  verse  every  syllable  should  have  the  same  ac- 
cent, and  every  word  the  same  emphasis,  as  in  prose;  for  though 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  accent  and  emphasis  is  the 
very  definition  of  poetry,  yet,  if  this  arrangement  tends  to 
give  an  emphasis  to  words  which  would  have  none  in  prose,  or 
an  accent  to  such  syllables  as  have  properly  no  accent,  the 
rhythm,  or  music  of  the  verse,  must  in  such  cases  be 
entirely  neglected.  Thus  the  words  or  syllables  marked  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  should  have  no  accent  or 
stress,  though  placed  in  that  part  of  the  verse  where  the  ear 
requires  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man*s  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

2.  Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller^nd  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade. 

3.  Eye  nature*s  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

4.  False  eloquence,  hke  tlie  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. 

5.  Their  praise  is  still,  the  style  is  ezcelUn^.* 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  for  example,  an  in- 
judicious reader  of  verse  would  be  very  apt  to  lay  a  stress 
upon  the  article  the  in  the  third  line,  because  the  ear,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  measure  of  the  verse,  expects  an  accented  syllable 
in  that  position;  but  a  good  reader  would  be  sure  to  disregard 
the  metrical  accent  in  this  case,  and  give  the  word  the  pro- 
nunciation it  would  have  in  prose.  The  same  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  syllables  marked  in  italics  in  the 
other  examples. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  judicious  to  make  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  metrical  and  prosaic  accent,  that 
is,  so  to  pronounce  the  syllable  that  neither  of  them  shall  be 
predominant,  thus — 
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Onr  tupr^me  foe,  in  time  may  mach  relent. 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  chicCre  -wing. 

But  in  cases  like  the  following,  in  which  the  poet  has  pur- 
posely violated  the  harmony  of  his  numhers,  in  order  to  make 
the  harshness  of  the  words  correspond  to  the  ideas  they  suggest, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  metrical  accentuation. 

On  a  sndden  open  fly, 
With  impettious  recoil,  and  iarrin^  sound. 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  tneur  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder  1 

KuLE  in The  vowels  e  and  o  when  omitted  by  apostrophe, 

should  neverthelese  be  preserved  in  the  pronunciation.  And  it 
will  be  easy  to  do  this,  both  in  these,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  sen- 
sibly affecting  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 


1.  *Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two  less  dang  rous  is  tJi*  offence. 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

2.  Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

7"  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven. 

3.  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o^er  the  mind, 
To  oreathe  ih'  enliv'ning  spirit,  ana  to  fix 
The  g&fCroua  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

4.  *  And  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  affes  back. 

And  notch  His  c&a£TU»  in  tK  eternal  rocks. 

BuLE  IV.-.-Almo8t  every  line  of  verse  admits  of  a  pause  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  called  the  c-esuba.*  In 
reading  verse  this  pause  must  be  carefully  observed,  otherwise 
much  of  'tiie  distinctness,  and  almost  aU  the  harmony  will  be 
lost. 


*  The  usual  and  best  place  for  the  <i<B9ara  is  about  th«  middle  of  the 
line,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  in  some  lines  it  does  not 
occur  at  all,  for  if  the  sense  forbids  it,  no  pause  should  be  made.  The 
porter  kinds  of  measure  are  entirely  without  it. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Wanns  in  the  bmjx/  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars/  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life/  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided/  operates  unspent 

2.  Our  plenteous  streiuns/  a  various  race  supply; 
The  bright-eyed  perch/  with  fius  of  Tvrian  dye; 
The  silver  eel/  in  shining  volumes  rolled ; 

The  yellow  carp/  in  scales  bedropped  with  gold. 

3.  So  when  an  angel/  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests/  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

KuLE  V ^Though  the  sense  may  require  no  pause  at  the 

end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  there  should  notwithstanding  be  a 
slight  pause  made,  so  as  to  give  notice  that  the  line  is  ended. 
Such  a  pause  is  called  the  final  pause  ;  and  in  most  cases, 
a  slight  protraction  and  suspension  of  the  voice  on  the  closing 
syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  it.. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none/ 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  ■  , 

2.  So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng/ 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

3.  And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart/ 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

4.  At  his  command  th*  uprooted  hills  retired/ 
£ach  to  his  place;  the^  heard  his  voice  and  went/ 
Obsequious ;  heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed. 
And  with  pale  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

Rule  VI.— Verses  which  rhyme  should  obviously  be  so  read 
as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  lii^es  quite  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  final  pause  in  poetry  Walker  observes. 
"  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  'Art  of  Reading  *  has  insisted  largely  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetry  whether  the 
sense  requires  it  or  not,  which  he  says  has  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  writers  on  the  subject;  and  this  he  observes  is  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  we  change  the  verse  into  prose.  It  is  with  diffidence  that  I 
dissent  from  such  an  authority,  especially  as  I  have  heard  it  approved 
by  persons  of  great  judgment  and  taste.*  I  must  own,  however,  that 
the  necessity  of  this  pause,  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,'  is  not 
so  evident  to  me  as  to  remove  every  doubt  about  it." 

*  "  I  asked  Dr.  Louth,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  Dr.  Johnson  about  the  pro-, 
priety  of  this  pause,  and  they  all  agreed  vnth  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  great 
names  are  nothing  where  the  matter  in  question  is  open  to  experiment, 
and  to  this  experiment  I  appeal'* 
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KuLE  YII. — A  8IM1XE  in  poetry  should  be  read  in  a  lower 
t6ue  of  Yoice  than  that  part  of  the  passage  which  precedes  it. 


*Twas  then  great  Maa:lb*roiigh*B  mighty  sotil  was  proved. 

That  jin  the  shock  of  chargmg  hosts  unmoved. 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid ; 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  n^e. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 

With  risiuff  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

(Such  as  of  late  o*er  pale  Britannia  past,) 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And  pleased  th*  Almighty^s  order  to  perform, 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind^  and  directs  the  storm. 

He  above  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  rained,  and  the  excess 
Of  ffloiy  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  tnrough  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  :  or  from  behind  the  moott 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

In  the  preceding  example  there  are  two  simile^  in  succes* 
rion,  the  first  beginning  as  token  the  sun ;  the  second,  or  from 
behind  the  moon.  The  latter  should  be  pronounced  in  a  still 
lower  tone  than  the  former,  and  both  nearly  in  a  monotone. 
See  page  62,  6. 

Kni.£  Vin In  sublime,  grand,  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tions in  poetry  the  Toice  has  less  variety  of  inflection,  and  is 
more  inclined  to  the  monotone. 


High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  -wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand^ 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. 
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Methought  I  heard  a  voiee  crj,  "  Sleep  no  more  P 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleeps- 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care— 
The  death  of  each  day^s  life — sore  labour^s  hath — 
Balm  of  hurt  minds — great  Nature''8  second  course- 
Chief  nourisher  in  lifers  feast — 
Still  it  cried — "  Sleep  no  more  V*  to  all  the  house : 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 


MODULATION  OP  THE  VOICE. 

The  following  judicious  observations  on  this  important  sub 
ject  are  from  Walker's  "Elements  of  Elocution." 

*'  After  a  perfect  idea  is  attained  of  the  pause,  emphasis,  and  inflec- 
tion, with  which  we  ou^ht  to  pronounce  eyery  word,  sentence,  interro- 
gation, climax,  and  different  figure  of  speech,  it  will  he  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  power,  variety,  and  extent  of  the 
instrument,  through  which  we  convey  them  to  others ;  for  unless  this 
instrument  be  in  a  proper  pitch,  whatever  we  pronounce  will  be  feeble 
and  unnatural ;  as  it  is  only  in  a  certain  pitch  that  the  voice  can  com- 
mand the  greatest  variety  of  tones,  so  as  to  utter  them  with  energy  and 
ease. 

"  Every  one  has  a  certain  pitch  of  voice,  in  which  he  is  most  easy  to 
himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  others ;  this  may  be  called  the  natural 
PITCH :  this  is  Hie  pUck  m  which  we  converse  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
basis  of  every  improvement  we  acquire  from  art  and  exercise  :  for  such 
is  the  force  of  exercise  upon  the  organs  of  speech,  as  well  as  every  other 
in  the  human  body,  that  constant  practice  will  strengthen  the  voice  in 
any  key  we  use  it  to,  even  though  this  happen  not  to  be  the  most  natu- 
ral and  easy  at  first.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  strong  vocifera- 
tion which  the  itinerant  retailers  in  the  streets  acquire  after  a  few  years'* 
practice.  Whatever  key  they  happen  to  pitch  upon  at  first  is  generally 
preserved ;  and  the  voice  in  that  note  becomes  wonderfully  strong  and 
sonorous  :  but  as  the  *  Spectator'  humorously  observes,  their  articulation 
is  generally  so  indistinct,  that  we  understand  what  they  sell,  not  so 
much  by  the  words  as  the  tune. 

"  As  constant  exercise  is  of  such  importance  to  strengthen  the  voice, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  we  exercise  it  on  that  part  where  it  has 
naturally  the  greatest  power  and  variety :  this  is  the  middle  tone  ; 
ihe  tone  we  habituaUy  make  use  of^  when  we  cont>erse  with,  or  speak  to, 
persons  at  a  moderabe  distance  ;  for  if  we  call  out  to  one  who  is  so  far 
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off  as  to  be  almost  ont  of  hearing,  we  naturally  raise  our  roice  to  a 
higher  key,  as  well  as  swell  it  npon  that  key  to  a  much  greater  degree 
of  loudness ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  wish  to  be  heard  only  by  a  single 
person  in  company,  we  naturally  let  fall  our  voice  into  a  low  key,  and 
abate  the  force  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  firom  being  heard  by  any  but  the 
person  we  are  speaking  to. 

'*  In  this  situation  nature  dictates ;  but  the  situation  of  the  public 
speaker  is  a  situation  of  art ;  he  not  only  wishes  to  be  heard,  but  to  be 
heard  with  energy  and  ease  ;  for  this  purpose,  his  voice  must  be  power- 
ful in  that  key  which  is  easiest  to  nim,  in  that  which  he  will  most 
naturally  fall  into,  and  which  he  will  certainly  have  the  most  frequent 
occasion  to  use ;  and  this  is  the  middle  tone. 

"  But  before  we  enter  farther  on  this  subject,  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  obviate  a  very  common  mistake  with  respect  to  the  voice, 
which  may  lead  to  an  incurable  error ;  and  that  is  the  confounding  of 
high  and  low  with  loud  and  soft.  These  plain  differences  are  as  often 
jumbled  together  as  accent  and  quantity,  thotigh  to  much  worse  pur- 
pose. 

"  Those  who  understand  ever  so  little  of  music,  know  that  high  and 
loud,  and  soft  and  low,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected ;  and  that 
we  may  be  very  soft  in  a  high  note,  and  very  loud  in  a  low  one ;  just  as 
a  smart  stroke  on  a  bell  may  have  exactly  the  same  note  as  a  slight  one, 
though  it  is  considerably  louder.  But  to  explain  this  difference  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  music,  we  may  say,  that  a  high  tone  is 
thai  we  naturally  assume  when  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  a  distance^  as 
the  same  degree  of  force  is  more  audible  in  a  high^  than  in  a  low  tone, 
from  the  acuteness  of  the  former,  and  the  gravity  of  the  latter ;  and 
that  a  LOW  tone  is  that  we  naturally  assume  when  we  are  speaking  to  a 
person  at  a  small  distance^  and  toish  not  to  he  heard  by  otliers ;  as  a  low 
tone  with  the  same  force  is  less  audible  than  a  high  one ;  if,  therefore, 
we  raise  our  voice  to  the  pitch  we  should  naturally  use  if  we  were  call- 
ing to  a  person  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  so  small 
a  degree  of  force  as  to  be  heard  only  by  a  person  who  is  near  us,  we 
shall  have  an  example  of  a  high  note  in,  a  soft  tone ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  suppose  ourselves  speaking  to  a  person  at  a  small  distance, 
and  wish  to'lbe  heard  by  those  who  are  at  a  greater,  in  this  situation  we 
shall  naturally  sink  the  voice  into  a  low  note,  and  throw  just  as  much 
force  or  loudness  into  it  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  audible  to  the  per- 
sons at  a  distance.  This  is  exactly  the  manner  which  actors  speak  the 
speeches  that  are  spoken  aside.  The  low  tone  conveys  the  idea  of 
speaking  to  a  person  near  us,  and  the  loud  tone  enables  us  to  convey 
this  idea  to  a  distance.  By  this  experiment  we  perceive,  that  high  and 
loud,  and  soft  and  low,  though  most  frequently  associated,  are  essentially 
distinct  from  each  other. 

"  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  that  to  begin  in 
the  extremes  of  high  and  low  are  not  equally  dangerous.  The  voice 
naturally  slides  into  a  higher  tone,  when  we  want  to  speak  louder,  but 
not  so  easily  into  a  lower  tone,  when  we  would  speak  more  softly.  Ex- 
perience shows  us,  that  we  can  raise  our  voice  at  pleasure  to  any  pitch 
it  is  capable  of;  but  the  same  experience  tells  us,  that  it  requires  infi- 
nite art  and  practice  to  bring  the  voice  to  a  lower  key  when  it  is  once 
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raised  too  high.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  a  first  principle  with  all  pnbKtt 
readers  and  speakers,  rather  to  begin  under  the  common  level  ot  their 
voice  than  above  it.  The  attention  of  an  auditory  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  lecture  or  oration,  makes  the  softest  accents  of  tiie  speaker 
audible,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  a  happy  occasion  for  introducing 
a  variety  of  voice,  without  which  every  address  must  soon  tire.  A  re« 
petition  of  the  same  subject  a  thousand  times  over,  is  not  more  tiresome 
to  the  understanding,  than  a  monotonous  deliveir  of  the  most  varied 
subject  to  the  ear.  Poets,  to  produce  variety,  alter  the  structure  of 
their  verse  and  rather  hazard  uncouthness  and  discord  than  sameness. 
Prose  writers  change  the  style,  turn,  and  structure  of  their  ^periods,  and 
sometimes  throw  in  exclamations,  and  sometimes  interrogations,  to  rouse 
and  keep  alive  the  attention ;  but  all  this  art  is  entirety  thrown  away, 
if  the  reader  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  and  by  a  similar 
kind  of  genius,  render  even  variety  itself  more  various ;  if  he  does  not, 
by  an  alteration  in  his  voice,  manner,  tone,  gesture,  loudness,  softness, 
quickness,  slowness,  adopt  every  change  of  ymioh.  the  subject  is  suscep- 
tible. 

"  Every  one,  therefore,  who  would  acquire  a  variety  of  tone  in  public 
reading  br  speaking,  must  avoid  as  the  greatest  evil  a  loud  and  vocife- 
rous beginning ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  prudent  in  a  reader 
or  speaker  to  adapt  his  voice  as  if  only  to  be  heard  by  the  person  who 
is  nearest  to  him :  if  his  voice  has  natural  strength,  and  the  subject  any 
thin^  impassionea  in  it,  a  higher  and  louder  tone  will  insensibly  steal 
on  him ;  and  his  greatest  address  must  be  directed  to  keeping  it  within 
bounds.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  frequently  necessuy  lor  him  to 
recall  his  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  extremities  of  his  auditory,  and 
direct  it  to  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.  This  it  will  be  proper  to  do 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  every  paragraph  in  reading,  and  at  the  intro- 
duction of  every  part  of  the  subject  in  discourse.  Nothing  will  so 
powerfully  work  on  the  voice,  as  supposing  ourselves  conversing  at 
different  intervals  with  different  parts  of  the  audience. 

"  A  celebrated  writer*  on  this  subject  directs  a  reader  or  speaker,  upon 
his  first  addressing  his  auditory,  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  that  part  of  them, 
from  which  he  is  tne  farthest,  and  to  pitch  his  voice  so  as  to  reach  them. 
This,  I  fear,  would  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences  if  the  assembly 
were  very  large;  as  a  speaker  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  raise  his 
voice,  as  well  as  increase  its  force ;  and  by  this  means  begin  in  a  key 
much  too  high  for  the  generality  of  his  auditory,  or  for  his  own  powers 
to  continue  it.  The  safest  rule,  therefore,  is  certainly  to  begin,  as  it 
were,  with  those  of  the  assembly  that  are  nearest  to  us ;  and  if  the  voico 
be  but  articulate,  however  low  the  key  may  be,  it  will  still  be  audible; 
and  those  who  have  a  sufficient  strength  of  voice  for  a  public  auditory, 
find  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  bring  dotvn  than  raise  the  pitch,  that 
they  will  not  wonder  I  employ  my  cMef  care  to  guard  against  an  error 
by  far  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous. 

*'  Much,  undoubtedly,  will  depend  on  the  size  and  structure  of  the 
place  we  speak  in :  some  are  so  imniensely  large,  as  many  of  our  churches 
and  cathedrals,  that  the  voice  is  nearly  as  much  dissipated  as  in  the  open 

*  He  alludes  to  Sherid{tn. 
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•ir;  and  ofW&  with  tho  adHitional  inconveiiience  of  9[  thousand  confused 
edoes  and  r^-echoes.  Here  a  loud  and  vociferous  speaker  will  render 
liiniaelf  unintelligible  in  proportion  to  his  exertion  of  voice :  as  departing 
and  commencing  sounds  will  encounter  each  other,  and  defeat  everj 
intention  of  distinctness  and  harmony.  - 

*'  Nothing  but  good  articulation  wHl  make  a  speaker  audible  in  this 
sitaation,  and  a  judicious  attention  to  that  tone  of  voice  which  is  most 
suitable  to  the  size  and  imperfections  of  the  place.  If  the  place  we 
speak  in  be  but  small,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
loudness  of  the  voice  should  be  in  proportion.  Those  who  have  not  ears 
sufficiently  delicate  to  discern  the  true  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill 
the  place  they  speak  in,  ought  to  take  every  possible  method  to  acquire 
BO  essential  a  qualificatibn. 

**  In  order  to  reduce  the  foregoing  bbservations  to  practice,  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  atteiid  to  the  following  rules :— 

"  Rule  I. — To  gain  a. habit  of  lowering  the  voice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  drop  the  voice  to  a  lower  key  upon  the  end  of  one  sentence,  and  to 
commence  the  next  sentence  in  the  same  low  key  with  which  we  con- 
cluded the  former;  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  sen- 
tences where  this  pronunciation  is  eiigibloi  and  practise  upon  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

**-Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightftil  of  all  our  senses.  It 
£118  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects 
at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action  -mthout  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can 
mdeed  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter 
at  the  eye,  except  icolours ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  straitened 
and  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its 
particular  objects. — Spectator,  No.  411. 

**  I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  arise 
from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects ;  and  these,  I  think, 
all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  gfeat,  imcommon,  or  beautiful. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive  that  the  horror 
or  loathsomeness  of  the  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure  which  results 
from  its  greatness,  novelty,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mix- 
ture of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  quali- 
fications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing. — Speetator,  No.  412. 

.•  '*  The  sense  of/eelinff,  in  the  fiirst  example,  and  thei'e  matj  indeed^  in  the 
second,  may  very  nroperly  commence  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  this  tone 
is  generally  suitable  to  the  concession  contained  in  each  of  the  eentences. 

**  Similes  in  poetry  form  proper  examples  for  gaining  a  habit  of  lower- 
ing the  voice. — Seepage  11  for  Examptea. 

"  Rule  II. — ^This  lowering  of  the  voice  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  we 
begin  the  words  we  wish  to  lower  the  voice  upon,  in  a  monotone,  or 
sameness  of  sound. — See  ptige  57  for  Eaumples. 

"Rule  III. — As  few  voices  are  perfect — those  which  have  a  good 
bottom  often  wanting  a  top,  and  inversely — care  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove by  practice  ihat  part  of  the  voice  which  is  most  deficient ;  for 
ustance,  if  we  want  to  gain  a  bottom,  we  ought  to  practise  speeches 
which  require  exertion,  a  little  below  the  common  pitcn ;  when  we  can 
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do  this  with  ease,  we  may  practise  them  on  a  little  lower  note,  and  so 
on  till  -we  are  as  low  as  we  desire ;  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  neoessaiy 
to  repeat  snch  passages  as  require  a  full,  audible  tone  of  Toice,  in  a  low 
key :  of  this  kind  is  the  speech  of  Kine  John  to  Hubert,  where  he  takes 
him  aside,  and  tempts  him  to  undertake  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur. — 
See  Shakspeare's  King  John,  Act  iii..  Scene  5. 

**  Almost  ever}r  part  of  this  fine  passage  affords  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising to  speak  witn  force  and  enerey  upon  a  lower  tone  of  the  voice ;  for 
the  whole  scene  may  be  considered  as  only  an  earnest  whisper;  but  as 
this  whisper  must  he  heard  by  a  whole  audience,  it  is  necessary,  while 
we  lower  the  pitch,  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  voice :  this,  however,  is  no 
easy  operation,  and  none  but  good  readers  and  consummate  actors  can 
do  It  perfectly.  It  is  no  veiy  difficult  matter  to  be  loud  in  a  high  tone 
of  voice;  but  to  be  loud  and  forcible  in  a  low  tone,  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  management. 

"  Rule  IV. — When  we  would  strengthen  the  voice  in  a  higher  note, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  practise  such  passages  as  require  a  high  tone  of 
voice ;  and  if  we  nnd  tne  voice  grow  thin,  or  approach  to  a  squeak  upon 
the  high  note,  it  will  be  proper  to  swell  the  voice  a  little  below  this  high 
note,  and  to  give  it  force  and  audibility  by  throwing  it  into  a  sameness 
of  tone  approaching  the  monotone.  A  speech  of  Titns  Quintius  to  Uie 
Roman  people,  ironically  encouraging  them  to  the  greatest  excesses,  is 
a  good  praxis  for  the  higher  tone  of  voice. 

"  When  you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  can  seize  the  Aventinc  hill,  you 
can  possess  yourselves  of  the  Hons  Sacer,  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the 
iBsquiline  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  stirs  to  hinder  it.  But  against 
Ds  you  are  valiant,  against  us  you  can  arm  with  all  diligence.  Come  on 
then,  besiege  the  senate-house,  make  a  camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the  gaols 
with  our  chief  nobles,  and  when  you  have  achieved  these  glorious  exploits, 
then,  at  the  least,  sally  out  at  the  iBsquiline  gate  with  the  same  fierce 
spirits  against  the  enemy.  Does  your  resolution  fail  you  for  this  t  Go 
then,  and  behold  from  our  walls,  your  lands  ravaged,  your  houses  plun. 
dered  and  in  flames,  the  whole  country  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
Have  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  these  damages  f  Will  the  tribunes 
make  up  your  losses  to  you!  They  will  give  you  words  as  many  as  yon 
please ;  bring  impeachments  in  abundance  against  the  prime  men  of  the 
state ;  heap  laws  upon  laws ;  asseml)lies  you  shall  have  vvifhout  end ;  but 
wiU  any  of  you  return  the  richer  from  these  assemblies  ?  Extinguish,  O 
Romans,  these  fatal  divisions ;  generously  break  this  cursed  enchant, 
ment,  which  keeps  you  buried  in  a  scandalous  inaction.  Open  your  eyes, 
and  consider  the  management  of  those  ambitious  men,  who,  to  make 
themselves  powerftil  in  their  party,  study  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment 
divisions  in  the  commonwealth. 

"  There  are  few  voices  so  strong  in  the  upper  notes  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  this  speech  with  the  spirit  it  demands ;  care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  particularly  in  the  ironical  parts,  to  keep  the  voice  from  going 
too  high,  for  which  purpose  it  ouffht  to  approach  to  a  monotone  in  the 
high  notes  required  upon  the  words— -o^tW  us  you  are  valiant — Offainst 
us  you  can  arm  wilh  ml  diligence — and  particularly  upon  the  questions— 
Does  your  resolution  fail  you/or  this  ?  Have  you  any  thing  here  to  re- 
pair tliese  damages  f   Will  the  tribunes  make  up  your  losses  to  you  t 
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And  the  same  conduct  of  the  voice  must  he  ohserved  upon  the  four  nic- 
ceeding  ironical  members. 

**  But  no  exercise  will  he  so  proper  to  inure  the  voice  to  hi^h  notes  u 
frequently  to  pronounce  a  succession  of  questions,  which  reqmre  the  ris- 
ing inflection  of  voice  at  the  end,  as  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  What  was  the  part  of  a  faithM  citizen  ?  Of  a  prudent,  an  active,  and 
honest  minister  !  Was  he  not  to  secure  F»ib<£a,  as  our  defence  against 
all  attacks  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  to  make  Boeotia  our  barrier  on  the  mid- 
land  side  1  The  cities  bordering  on  Peloponnesus,  our  bulwark  on  that 
quarter  !  Was  he  not  to  attend  with  due  precaution  to  the  importation 
of  com,  that  this  trade  might  be  protected  through  all  its  progress  up  to 
our  own  harbour  !  Was  he  not  to  cover  those  districts,  which  we  com- 
manded by  seasonable  detachments,  as  the  Proconesus,  the  Chersonesus, 
and  Tenedos  1  To  exert  himself  in  the  assembly  for  this  purpose  ?  While 
with  equal  zeal  he  laboured  to  gain  others  to  our  mterest  and  alliance,  as 
Byzantium,  Abydus,  and  Eubcea  f  Was  he  not  to  cut  off  the  best  and  most 
important  resources  of  our  enemies,  and  to  supply  those  in  which  our 
country  was  defective  ? — And  all  this  you  gained  by  my  counsels  and  my 
administration.— Xelafufs  DemotOienei. 

**  It  "will  naturally  occur  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  this  series  of 
questions  ought  to  rise  gradually  in  force  as  they  proceed,  and  therefore 
it  vnll  be  necessary  to  keep  the  voice  under  at  the  beginning :  to  which 
Hiia  observation  may  be  aaded,  that  as  the  rising  inflection  ou^ht  to  be 
adopted  on  each  question,  the  voice  will  be  very  apt  to  eet  too  high  near 
the  end,  for  which  purpose  it  will  he  necessary  to  swell  the  voice  a  little 
below  its  highest  pitch;  and  if  we  cannot  rise  with  ease  and  clearness 
on  every  particular  to  the  last,  we  ought  to  augment  the  force  on  each, 
that  the  yrhoie  ms^  form  a  species  of  climax. 

**  Rule  V. — ^Wnen  we  would  stren^hen  the  voice  in  the  middle  tone, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  voice  on  ver^  passionate  speeches  bv 
pronouncing  them  in  a  loud  tone,  without  sufl^enng  the  voice  to  rise  with 
the  force,  but  preserving  all  the  energy  and  loudness  we  are  able,  in  the 
middle  tone  of  voice. 

'^  The  challenge  of  Macbeth  to  Banquets  ghost,  is  a  proper  passage  for 
diis  exercise  of  the  middle  tone  of  voice. 

"  What  man  dare  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros  or  Hyrcanian  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  fiim  nerves 
Bhall  never  tremble.    Be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girL    Hence,  horrible  shadow, 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence  1 

*  Rule  VI. — ^When  we  have  exerted  the  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  it 
'Will  he  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  a  lower,  by  beginning  the  succeed- 
ing sentence  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  if  the  nature  of  the  sentence  will 
permit;  and  if  we  are  speaking  extempore,  it  will  be  proper  to  form  the 
«eaieiioe  in  lacii  a  nuam«r  as  to  mak«  li  natmally  zequira  a  lower  ton*. 
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THX  PASSIONS. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject  are  also  froiii 
Walker's  **  Elements  of  Elocution:" — 

"  It  now  remains  to  naj  something  of  those  tones  which  mark  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  speaker.  These  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  though  often  confounded  with  it :  for 
modalation  relates  only  to  speaking  either  loudly  or  softly,  in  a  high  or 
a  low  key ;  while  the  tones  of  the  passions  or  emotions  mean  only  that 
qttality  of  sound  that  indicates  the  feelings  of  the  speaker,  without  any 
reference  to  the  pitch  or  loudness  of  his  voice  ;  and  it  is  in  being  easily 
susceptible  of  every  passion  and  emotion  that  presents  itself,  and  being 
able  to  express  them  with  that  peculiar  Quality  of  sound  which  belongs 
to  them,  tuat  the  great  art  of  reading  and  speaking  consists.  When  we 
speak  our  own  words,  and  are  really  impassioned  by  the  occasion  of 
speaking,  the  passion  or  emotion  precedes  the  words,  and  adopts  such 
tones  as  are  suitable  to  the  passion  we  feel;  but  when  we  read,  or  repeat 
from  memory,  the  passion  is  to  be  taken  up  as  the  words  occur;  and  in 
doing  this  well,  the  whole  difficulty  of  readmg  or  repeating  from  n^emory 
lies. 

*'  But  it  will  be  demanded,  how  are  we  to  acquire  that  peculiar  qualitj 
of  sound  that  indicates  the  passion  we  wish  to  express  P  The  answer  u 
easy :  by  feeling  the  passion  which  expresses  itself  by  that  peculiar 
qualitj  of  sound.  But  the  question  will  return,  how  are  we  to  acqoire 
a  feeling  of  the  passion  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  rather  disco]a- 
raging,  as  it  will  advise  those  who  have  not  a  power  of  impassioning 
themselves  upon  reading  or  expressing  some  very  pathetic  passage,  to 
turn  their  studies  to  some  othw  department  of  lesjning,  wnere  nature 
may  have  been  more  favourable  to  their  wishes.  But  is  l£ere  no  method 
of  assisting  us  in  acquiring  the  tone  of  the  passion  we  want  to  express; 
no  method  of  exciting  the  passion  in  ourselves  when  we  wish  to  express 
it  to  others  ?  The  advice  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is, 
to  represent  to  our  imagination,  in  the  most  lively  manner  possible,  aQ 
the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  transaction  we  describe,  or  of  the 
passion  we  wish  to  feel.  *  Thus,*  says  Quintilian, '  if  I  complain  of  the 
fate  of  a  man  who  has  been  assassinated,  may  I  not  paint  in  my  mind  a 
lively  picture  of  all  that  has  probably  happened  on  the  occasion?  Shall 
not  the  assassin  appear  to  rush  forth  suddenly  from  his  lurking-place  ? 
Shall  not  the  other  appear  seized  vrith  horrors  ?  Shall  he  not  cry  out, 
beg  his  life,  or  fly  to  save  it  ?  Shall  not  I  see  the  assassin  dealing  the 
deadly  blow,  and  the  defenceless  wretch  falling  dead  at  his  feet  ?  Shall 
not  I  figure  to  my  mind,  and  by  a  lively  impression,  the  blood  gushing 
from  his  wounds,  his  ghastly  face,  his  groans,  and  the  last  gasp  he 
fetches?' 

"  But  our  natural  feelings  are  not  alwavs  to  be  commanded ;  and, 
when  they  are,  they  stand  in  need  of  the  regulation  and  embellishments  of 
art ;  it  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  every  reader  and  speaker  in  public^ 
to  acquire  such  tones  and  gestures  as  nature  gives  to  the  passions  ;  that 
he  may  be  able  to  produce  the  semblance  of  them  when  he  is  not  actually 
impassioned. 

'*Mr.  Burke  has  a  very  ingenious  thought  on  this  sul^ect  In  his  'OrigiQ 
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of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beaatiful/  He  observes,  that  there  is 
Bach  a  connexion  between  the  internal  feeling  of  a  passion  and  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  it,  that  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  posture  or 
attitude  of  any  passion,  without  commnnicating  a  certain  degree  of  the 
passion  itself  to  the  mind.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  tone  of 
voice  which  is  peculiar  to  each  passion  :  each  passion  produces  an  agita- 
tion of  the  body,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  agitation  of 
the  mind ;  eertun  sounds  naturally  produce  certain  bodily  agitations, 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  passions ;  and  hence  music  luus  power 
9yrer  the  mind,  and  can  dispose  it  alternately  to  joy  or  sorrow,  to  nity 
or  revenge.  When  the  voice,  therefore,  assumes  that  tone  which  a 
musician  would  produce,  in  order  to  express  certain  passions  or  senti- 
ments in  a  song,  the  speaker,  like  the  performer  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, is  wrought  upon  by  the  sound  he  creates  ;  and,  though  active  at 
the  beginning,  at  len^h  becomes  passive,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
on  himself.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  we  frequently  begin  to  read  or  speak, 
without  feeling  any  of  the  passion  we  wish  to  express,  we  often  end  in 
full  possession  of  it.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  studying  and 
imitating  those  tones,  looks,  and  gestures  that  accompany  the  passions, 
that  we  may  dispose  ourselves  to  feel  th^m  mechanically,  and  miprove 
our  expression  of  them  when  we  feel  them  spontaneouslv;  for  by  the 
imitation  of  the  passion,  we  meet  it,  as  it  were,  half  way. 

The  following  observations  on  the  ssune  subject  are  from 
Sheridan's  **  Art  of  Speaking:*' — 

"  Natube  has  given  to  every  emotion  of  the  mind  its  proper  outward 
expression  in  such  manner,  that  what  suits  one  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  accommodated  to  another.  Children  at  three  years  of  age  express 
their  grief  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  action  totally  diflPerent  from 
that  which  they  use  to  express  their  anger ;  and  they  utter  their  joy  in 
a  maimer  dififerent  from  both.  Nor  do  they  ever,  by  mistake,  apply 
one  in  place  of  another.  From  hence,  that  is,  from  nature,  is  to  be 
deduced  the  whole  art  of  speaking  properly.  What  we  mean  does  not 
so  much  depend  upon  the  words  we  speak,  as  on  our  manner  of  speaking 
them;  and  accordmgly,  in  life,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  this,  as 
expressive  of  what  our  words  often  give  no  indication  of.  Thus  nature 
fixes  the  outward  expression  of  every  intention  or  sentiment  of  the  mind. 
Art  only  adds  gracefulness  to  what  nature  leads  to.  As  nature  has 
determined  that  man  shall  walk  on  his  feet,  not  his  hands,  art  teaches 
him  to  walk  gracefully. 

''  Every  part  of  the  human  frame  contributes  to  express  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  to  show,  in  general,  its  present  state. 
!llie  head  is  sometimes  erected,  sometimes  hung  down,  sometimes  drawn 
suddenly  back  with  an  air  of  disdain,  sometimes  shows  by  a  nod, 
a  particular  person  or  object;  gives  assent  or  denial  by  different  motions ; 
threatens  by  one  sort  of  movement,  approves  by  another,  and  expresses 
luspicion  by  a  third. 

*^The  anns  are  sometimes  both  thrown  out,  sometimes  the  right  alone. 
Sometimes  they  are  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  face,  to  express  wonder ; 
sometimes  held  out  before  the  breast,  to  sbow  fear ;  spread  forth  with 
1^^  hands  onen,  to  express  desire  or  affection;  the  hands  clapped  ip 
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Burprise,  and  in  sudden  joj  and  grief;  the  right  hand  clenched,  and  the 
arms  brandished,  to  threaten ;  the  two  arms  set  a-kimbo,  to  lock  big, 
and  express  contempt  or  couraee.  With  the  hands,  as  Quiutilian  says, 
ve  solicit,  we  refuse,  we  promise,  we  threaten,  we  dismiss,  we  invite, 
we  entreat,  we  express  aversion,  fear,  doubting,  denial,  asking,  affiim&- 
tion,  negation,  joy,  grief,  confession,  penitence.  With  the  nands  we 
describe,  and  point  out  all  cirgumstances  of  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
what  we  relate;  we  excite  the  passions  of  others,  and  sootiie  them,  we 
approve  and  disapprove,  permit,  or  prohibit,  admire,  or  despise.  The 
hands  serve  us  instead  of  many  sorts  of  words,  and  where  the  language 
of  the  tongue  is  unknown,  that  of  the  hands  is  understood,  being  univer- 
sal, and  common  to  all  nations. 

*'  The  legs  advance  or  retreat,  to  express  desire,  or  aversion,  love,  or 
hatred,  courage,  or  fear,  and  produce  exultation,  or  leaping  in  sudden 
joy ;  and  the  stamping  of  the  foot  expresses  earnestness,  anger,  and 
threatening. 

"  Especially  the  face,  being  furDished  with  a  variety  of  muscles,  does 
more  in  expressing  the  passions  of  the  mind  than  tbe  whole  human  frame 
besides.  The  change  of  colour  ^in  white  people)  shows  by  turns  anger 
by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  paleness;  fear  likewise  by  paleness,  and 
flhame  by  blushing.  Every  feature  contributes  its  part.  The  mouth 
open,  shows  one  state  of  the  mind,  shut,  another;  the  gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  another.  The  forehead  smooth,  and  eyebrovrs  arched  and  easy, 
show  tranquillity  or  ioy.  Mirth  opens  the  mouth  towards  the  ears, 
crisps  the  nose,  naif  shuts  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  fills  them  with  tears. 
The  forehead  wrinkled  into  frowns,  and  the  eyebrows  overhanging  Uie 
eyes,  like  clouds,  fraught  with  tempest,  show  a  mind  agitated  with  liury. 
Above  all,  the  eye  snows  the  very  spirit  in  a  visible  form.  In  every 
different  state  of  mind  it  assumes  a  different  appearance.  Joy  brightens 
and  opens  it ;  grief  half  closes,  and  drowns  it  m  tears ;  hatred  anaanger 
flash  from  it  like  lightning ;  love  darts  from  it  in  glances,  like  the  orient 
beam ;  jealousy  and  squinting  envy  dart  their  contagious  blasts  from  the 
eye;  and  devotion  raises  it  to  the  skies,  as  if  the  soul  of  the  holy  man 
weregoing  to  take  its  flight  to  heaven. 

**The  force  of  attitude  and  looks  alone  appears  in  a  wondrously  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  works  of  the  painter  and  statuary,  who  have  the 
delicate  art  of  making  the  flat  canvass  and  rocky  marble  utter  every 
passion  of  the  human  mind,  and  touch  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  as  if  the 
picture  or  statue  spoke  the  pathetic  lans^uage  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  masterly  action  joined  with  powerfid  elocution  should 
be  irresistible.  And  the  variety  of  expression  by  looks  and  gestures  is 
so  great  that,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  whole  play  can  be  represented  with- 
out a  word  spoken. 

^'  Though  it  may  be  alle^,  that  a  great  deal  of  gesture  or  action  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  especially  the  latter,  is  not  wanted,  nor  is  quite  im 
character,  it  is  yet  certain,  tliat  there  is  no  part  of  the  man  that  naa  not 
its  proper  attitude.  The  eyes  are  not  to  be  rolled  along  the  ceiling,  as 
if  tne  speaker  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  take  care  how  the  flies 
behave  themselves.  Nor  are  they  to  be  constantly  cast  down  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  he  wen  before  his  judge  receiving  sentence  of  deau.   Nor 
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to  he  fixed  upon  one  point,  us  if  he  saw  a  ghost.  The  arms  of  the 
preacher  are  not  to  he  needlessly  thro-wn  out,  as  if  he  were  drowning  in 
the  pulpit,  or  hrandished  after  the  muiner  of  the  ancient  pugilists  or 
hoxers,  exercising  themselves  hy  fighting  with  their  own  shadow,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Olympic  contests.  Nor^  on  the  contrary,  are  his 
hands  to  he  pocketed  up,  nor  his  arms  to  hang  hy  his  sides  as  lank  as  if 
they  were  Mth  withered.  The  head  is  not  to  stand  fixed,  as  if  the 
nieaker  had  a  perpetual  crick  in  his  neck.  Nor  is  it  to  nod  at  every 
tnird  word,  as  if  he  were  acting  Jupiter,  or  his  would-he  son  Alexander." 

^  A  judicious  q>eaker  is  master  of  such  a  yariety  of  decent  and  natural 
motion,  and  has  such  a  command  of  attitude,  that  he  will  not  be  long 
enough  in  one  posture  to  ofiiond  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  matter  he 
has  to  jnonounce  will  suggest  the  propriety  oi  changing  from  time  to 
time  his  look,  his  posture,  his  motion,  and  tone  of  voice,  which  if  they 
were  to  continue  too  long  the  same,  would  become  tedious  and  irksome 
to  the  beholders.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  eveir  moment  changing  posture, 
like  a  harlequin,  nor  throwing  his  hands  about  as  if  he  were  showing 
ieg^erdemain  tricks. 

^  Modesty  ought  ever  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  all  who  are 
obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  puUic.  Whatever 
of  gesture  or  exertion  of  voice  such  ^rsons  use,  the]t  ought  to  appear 
plainly  to  be  drawn  into  them  by  the  importance,  spirit,  or  humour  of 
the  matter.  If  the  speaker  uses  any  arts  of  delivery  which  appear 
plainly  to  be  studied,  the  effect  will  ht,  that  his  awkward  attempts  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  mas- 
ter will  render  tdm  odious  and  oontemptible  to  them.  With  what  stiff 
fend  pedantic  solemnity  do  some  pnblio  speakers  utter  thoughts  so  trifling 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  uttering  at  all  I  And  what  unnatural  and  unsuit- 
able tones  of  voice  and  gesticulations  do  others  apply  in  delivering  what 
by  their  manner  of  delivering  one  would  be  apt  to  question,  not  only 
whether  it  ii  their  o?rn  composition,  but  whether  they  really  under- 
fttand  if 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  passions 
and  AFFECTIONS  Qi^he  mind,  and  to  give  rules  for  the  proper 
expression  of  them,  with  regard  to  looks,  tones,  and  gestures. 
As  the  object  of  this  Compilation  is  to  teach  reading,  and  not 
the  histrionic  art,  we  shall  omit  those  descriptions  and  rules. 
We  shall,  however,  in  the  first  Fart  of  our  book  avail  our- 
selves of  the  PRACTICAL  lessons  which  he  has  added  in  illus- 
tration of  them,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  admi- 
rably well  calciilated  to  make  good  readers.  These  lessons 
are  contamed  in  a  book  called  <*The  Art  of  SpeaMng,"  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  upwards  of  sixty  years ;  at  least,  we 
hate  herer  been  able  to  procure  more  tluui  one  copy  of  it,  and 
the  date  of  its  publication  is  1784'.  It  is  aLso  described  as  the 
Surth  JEdition,  and  was  printed,  as  is  stated,  for  the  Dublin 


*  Ai  repretent«d  id  Dr)  detfi  OiU. 
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booksellers.*  In  this  compilation  all  the  emphatic  words  are 
printed  in  tto/ics,  and  the  several  passions  and  humours  are 
noted  in  the  margin  as  they  occur.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  the  nature  of  emphasis  (page  32),  it  is  obviously  wrong"  to 
give  one  and  the  same  mark  to  all  the  emphatic  words  in  a 
sentence  or  passage.  This  would  lead  the  learner  to  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  though  the  relative 
importance  of  each  in  the  same  sentence  must  be  different. 
But  though  this  would  be  a  great  fault  in  reading,  yet  it  would 
be  perfection  itself,  compared  with  the  monotonous  and  drawl- 
ing manner  of  reading  which  so  many  young  persons  are  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  at  school.  Far  better  to  pronounce  the 
emphatic  words  with  a  little  more  or  less  force  than  they  are 
entitled  to,  than  to  make  no  distinction  whatever  between  the 
pronunciation  of  emphatic  and  non-emphatic  words.     The 

GREAT    RULE    for   GOOD    READING,    whlch    WO  haV6  SO  oftCQ 

repeated,  will,  if  carefully  attended  to,  enable  the  reader  to 
guard  against  both  these  errors ;  and  it  will  also,  it  is  obvious, 
render  it  unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  emphatic  words  by 
italics f  or  by  any  other  system  of  notation. 

But  though  we  consider  it  unnecessary  and  objectionable  to 
mark  the  emphatic  words  in  every  lesson,  as  has  been  done  in. 
'*  The  Art  of  Speaking,"  yet  we  are  conyinced  that  a  propet 
use  of  a  few  such  lessons  would  do  more  to  break  up  the  frigid 
monotony  of  schoohreading  than  any  precepts  or  instructions 
that  could  be  given.  With  this  view  we  have  inserted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  lessons  in  the  First  Part  of  our  Com- 
pilation, to  which  the  reader  can  refer. 


*  We  have  assumed  that  the  compilation  called  "The  Art  of  Speaking" 
was  by  Sheridan,  though  his  name  does  not  |ppear  in  the  title-page. 
The  *'  Esscn/^''  prefixed  to  it,  and  to  which  constant  reference  is  m^e 
throughout  the  ^'' Lessons^'*  appears  among  Sheridan's  works.  Walker 
was  not  aware  that  this  compilation  was  hy  Shendan,  as  appears  from  the 
following  observations,  which  we  have  quoted  from  his  "  Elements  of 
Elocution:'* — "  In  the  following  explanation  and  description  of  the  pas- 
sions I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  a  very  ingenious  performance  called 
'  'JTie  Art  of  Speaking;'  this  work,  though  not  without  its  imperfectioas, 
^  on  a  plan  the  most  useful  that  has  hitherto  been  adopted.  The  pas- 
sions are  first  described,  then  passages  are  produced  wnich  contain  the 
several  passions,  and  these  passions  are  marked  in  the  margin  as  diev 
promiscuously  occur  in  the  passage.***  In  other  parts  of  the  same  work 
&e  names  Sheridan  when  speaking  of  his  writings. 
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PART  FIRST.' 


I HISTORICAL  NARRATION.* 

Tab  Trojans  ('  if  we  may  believe  tradition)  were  Narration. 
the  Jirst  founders  of  the  Roman  comnumwealth;  who 
under  the  conduct  of  JSneaSy  having  made  their 
escape  from  their  own  ruined  country,  arrived  in 
Italy,  and  there  for  some  time  led  a  rambling  and  un-- 
settled  life,  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode,  among 
the  natives,  and  uncultivated  people,  who  had  neither 
laws  nor  regular  government,  but  were  wholly  free 
from  all  rule  or  restraint.  This  mixed  multitude^ 
however,  crowding  together  into  one  city,  though 
originally  dijffereni  in  extraction,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, united  into  one  body,  in  a  surprisir^ly*  short 
space  of  time.  And  as  their  little  state  came  to  be 
improved  by  additional  numbers,  by  policy,  and  by 

\}  This  part  of  our  Compilation  consists  of  lessons  selected 
from  Sheridan's  "  Art  of  Speaking."  The  emi)hatie  or  more 
important  words  in  each  sentence  are  printed  in  Holies,  and 
the  seveTal  passions  and  humours  are  marked  in  the  margin 
as  they  occur.  The  notes  at  foot  are  also  hj  Sheridan,  with 
the  exception  of  those  included  between  brackets,  which  have 
been  added  by  us. — See  page  82.] 

«  Narration  requires  very  little  of  what  is  properly  called 
expression  in  pronouncing  it ;  I  have,  however,  ordered  the 
•unpfuUical  words  in  this,  and  all  the  lessons,  to  be  printed  ia 
itcUies,  for  the  reader*s  help. 

'  Of  the  manner  of  pronouncing  matter  contained  in  a  pareu* 
thesis,  see  the  Essajr,  p.  19. 

*  A  small  elevation  of  the  voice  will  be  proper  here,  to 
express  moderate  wonder, 

F  2 
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Varration.  extent  of  territory^  and  seemed  likely  to  make  a 
figure  among  the  nations;  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  the  appearance  of  prosperity  drew 
upon  them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  states;  so 
that  the  princes  and  people  who  bordered  upon  them 
began  to  seek  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  them. 
The  alliances  they  could  form  were  hut  few;  for 
most  of  the  neighbouring  states  avoided  embroiling 
themselves  on  their  account.  The  Romans  seeing 
that  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  con- 
duct^ found  it  necessary*  to  bestir  themsehes  with 
great  diligence^  to  make  vigorous  preparations^  to  ex- 
cite one  another,  to  face  their  enemies  in  ihe  field,  and 
to  hAzard  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  their 
country  y  and  iheirfamilies.  And  when  by  their  valour 
they  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  they  gave  assistance 
to  their  allies,  and  gained  friendships  by  often  giv- 
ing^ and  seldom  demanding  favours  of  that  sort. 
They  had,  by  this  time,  established  a  regular  form 
of  government,  to  wit,  the  monarchical;  and  a.  senate, 
consisting  of  men  advanced  in  years,  and  grown  tin ^e 
by  experience,  though  infirm  of  body,  consulted  with 
their  kings  upon  all  important  matters,  and,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  care  of  their  country,  were 
called  Fathers.  Afterwards,  when  Mngly  power, 
wliich  was  originally  established  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  and  the  advantage  of  the  state,  came  to 
degenerate  into  lawless  tyranny,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  put  the 
supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  two  chief  magistrates 
to  be  held  for  one  year  only ;  hoping,  by  this  can- 


1  This  gentence  is  to  be  spoken  Bomewhat  quicker  than  the 
rest,  to  express  earnestness. 

s  The  wovids  <^ien  gioing,  and  sddom  demanding,  being  in 
antithesis  to  one  another,  must  be  expressed  wiUi  sach  ae 
emphasis  as  may  point  oat  the  antithesis,  or  opposition. 
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trivance^  to  prerent  the  had  effects  naturally  arising 
from  the  exorbitant  licentiousness  of  princes,  and  the 
iRdefeasible  tenure  by  which  they  generally  imagine 
they  hold  their  sovereignty,  9ic.^Sallvst.^ 


n ^NABBATION. 

DiONT8iT78,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  showed  how  far  he  Narratioo. 
was  from  being  happy,  even  whilst  he  abounded  in 
riches,  and  all  ^e  pleasures  which  riches  csui  procure, 
Damocles,  one  of  his  flatterers,  was  complimenting 
him  upon  his  power,  his  treaswes,  and  the  magnifi^ 
cenceoi^aaroydl  state,  andaffirming,that  no  monarch 
ener  was  greater  or  happier  than  he,  '*  Have  you  a  QoMtionli^ 
mind,  Damocles,"  says  the  king,  '^  to  taste  this  happi" 
nessy  and  know  by  experience  what  my  enjoyments  are, 
of  which  you  have  so  high  an  idea  9"  Damocles 
gladly  accepted  the  q/^,  upon  which  the  king 
ordered  that  a  royal  banquet  should  be  prepared, 
and  a  gilded  couch  placed  for  him,  covered  widi  rich 
embroidery,  and  side-boards  loaded  with  gold  and 
sHcer  plate  of  immense  value.  Pages  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at  table, 
and  to  obey  his  commands  with  the  greatest  readi- 


1  The  reader  is,  once  for  all,  deored  to  take  notice,  that  I 
bave  not  Bcmpled  to  alter  both  the  sense  and  the  toorda  in 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  following  passages,  taken  both  from 
the  ancients  and  the  modems.  For  my  design  was  to  put  toge- 
tho:  a  set  of  lessons  we/td  for  prcidiee,  which  did  not  restrict 
me  to  the  very  words  of  any  author.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  each  lesson  a  complete  piece,  which  obliged  me  to  insert 
matter  of  my  own.  I  have  excluded  vmproper  sentiments,  and 
have  substituted  modem  expressions  for  some  antiquated  ones 
which  I  thought  young  people  would  be  jmzzled  to  understand; 
«nd  I  have  inserted  a  few  fancies  which  occurred  to  me  in 
copying  out  some  of  the  passages,  to  render  them  more  divert- 
ing to  youth,  whose  taste  long  experience  has  g^ven  me  somo 
knowledge  oil 
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Karratton.  ness  and  the  most  profound  submUsion,  Nether 
ointments,  chaplets  of  flowers,  nor  rich  perfumes  were 
wanting.  The  table  was  loaded  with  the  most  exquU 
site  delicacies  of  every  kind,  Damocles  fancied  him- 
self  amongst  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  hap- 
piness he  sees  let  down  from  the  roof  exactly  over 
his  neck,^  as  he  lay  indulging  himself  in  state,  a  glit- 

Pear.  tering  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair.    The  sight  of 

destruction  thus  threatening  him  from  on  high  soon 
put  a  stop  to  his  joy  and  revelling.  The  pomp  of  his 
attendants,  and  the  glitter  of  the  carved  plate^  gave 
him  no  longer  any  pleasure.  He  dreads  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  tiie  table.  He  throws  off  the  chaplet 

Trepidation,  of  roses.     He  hastens  to  remove  from  his  dangerous 

orhuiry.  situation,  and  at  last  begs  the  kii^  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  humble  condition^  having  no  desire  to 
enjoy  any  longer  such  a  dreadful  kind  of  happiness. 


ui ASGumo.t 

AjYning.  No  One  who  has  made  the  smallest  progress  in  matke' 
matics  can  avoid  observing,  that  mathematical  demon- 
strations  are  accompanied  with  such  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence as  overcomes  obstinacy  insuperable  by  many 
other  kinds  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
learned  men  have  laboured  to  illustrate  other  sciences 
with  this  sort  of  evidence ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  has  given  light  to  sciences  very 


1  The  ancients  reclined  on  eow^  while  at  dinner. 

s  ^r^tTz^  requires  a  cool,  sedate,  attentive  aspect,  and  a  clear, 
slow,  emphaticu  acc«^nt,  with  much  demonstration  by  the  hand. 
It  differs  from  Teachtng  in  this,  that  the  look  of  authority  is  not 
wanting  in  Arguing.  [Walker  says,  ** Arguing asanmes  some- 
what of  authority,  as  if  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
it  pleads  for,  and  sometimes  rises  to  gnaX  vehemence  and 
wergy  of  assertion.**] 
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little  connected  with  them .  But  what  will  not  wrong- 
headed  men  abuse  I  This  advantage,  which  mathe- 
matical  reasoning  has  for  discovering  trutht  hath 
given  occasion  to  some  to  reject  truth  itself,  though 
supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable  arguments. 
Contending  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  truth  but 
what  is  proved  by  mathematical  demonstration,  they 
in  many  cases  take  slwaj  every  criterion  of  truth,  while 
they  boast  that  they  demand  the  only  infallible  one. 

But  how  easy  is  it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  Questtoninf. 
a  way  of  philosophizing?  Ask  those  gentlemen 
whether  they  have  any  more  doubt  that  there  were 
in  former  times  such  men  as  Alexander  and  Ccesar, 
than  whether  all  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  amount 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundx  eJ  and  eighty  degrees  ;  they 
cannot  pretend  \\i2A  they  believe  the  latter  at  all  more 
firmly  than  ihe  former;  yet  they  have  geometrtcal 
demonstration  for  the  latter,  and  nothing  more  than 
mere  moral  evidence  for  the  former.  Does  not  this 
show  that  many  things  to  be  received  are  actually 
received  even  by  themselves,  for  truth,  for  certain 
truth,  which  are  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration ? 

There  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  different  from  Arguing. 
mathematical,  to  which  we  cannot  deny  our  assent; 
and  it  is  called  by  later  philosophers  moral  evidence, 
as  the  persuasion  arising  from  it  is  called  moral  cer- 
tainty— a  certainty  as  real  and  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  mathematical,  though  of  a  different 
species.  Nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing how  this  may  be  than  in  conceiving  that  two 
buildings  may  be  both  sufficiently  substantial,  and  to 
all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  buildings  equally  so. 
though  the  one  may  be  of  marble  and  the  other  of 
Portland  stone. 

The  object  of  mathematics   is  quantity.     The 


as 
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Arguing,  geometrician  measures  extension ;  the  mechanic  eom« 
pares  forces.  Divinity,  ethics,  ontology,  and  history 
are  naturally  incapable  of  mathematical  disquisition 
or  demonstration.  Yet  moral  subjects  are  capable  of 
being  inquired  into,  and  truths  concerning  them 
determined  in  that  way,  which  is  proper  to  them,  as 
well  as  mathematical  in  theirs  ;  in  the  same  manner, 
as  money  is  reckoned  by  tale,  bullion  by  weighty  and 
liquors  by  meoj^wet  Sfc. — ■  Oravefend  Orations. 


IT. — ^BEPBOOF. 

sOalistheneB^s  honest  speech  in  reproof  of  GIeon>  %tterj  to 
Alexander,  on  whom  Cleon  wanted  divinity  to  he  conferred 
hy  vote.— Q,  Curtims. 

pispieasure.  Ip  the  king  were  present,  Qleon,  there  woujd  be  no 
need  of  my  answering  to  what  you  heiVQ  just  proposed. 

Reproot;  He  would  himself  reprove  you  for  endeayouring  to 
draw  him  into  an  imitation  of  foreign  absurdities^ 
and  for  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  such  unmanly 
flattery.  As  he  is  absent,  I  take  upon  me  to  tell  you 
in  his  name,  that  no  praise  is  lasting  but  what  is 
rational;  and  that  yoii  do  wh^t  you  can  to  lessen  his 
glory  instead  of  oddity  to  it.  Heroes  hav^  never, 
among  us,  been  deified  till  after  their  death.  And, 
whatever  may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon,  for 

Remon-        my  part,  I  wish  the  king  may  not  for  many  years  to 

•tra^ice.  come  obtain  that  honour.  You  have  mentioned,  as 
precedents  ofwhsA,  yonpropose,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were  deified  over 
a  cup  of  wine  f  And  are  you  and  /  qualified  to  make 
godsf  Is  the  king,  our  sovereign,  to  receive  his 
divinity  from  you  and  me,  who  are  his  subjects? 

caiaiienge.  First  try  your  power,  whether  you  can  make  a  Jting. 
It  is,  surely,  easier  to  make  a  king  than  a  god;  to 
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give  an  earthly  dammion  than  a  throne  in  Olympus. 
I  only  wish  that  the  gods  may  have  heatd,  without  Apprehe» 
offence,  the  arrogant  proposal  you  have  made,  of  *^°'** 
adding  one  to  their  number ;  and  that  they  may  still 
be  so  propitiom  to  us  as  to  grant  the  continuance  of 
that  success  to  our  affairs  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  yavour^^  us.  For  Tny  part^  Istmnot  ashamed  Honest 
of  my  country;  nor  do  I  approve  of  our  adopting  the  P"^®* 
rites  of  foreign  nations,  or  learning  fix>m  them  how 
:^e  ought  to  reverence  our  kings.     To  receive  Uxwst 
or  rules  of  conduct  from  Mem,, what  is  it  but  to  con- 
fess ourselves  inferior  to  themf 


y. — ^BEMONSTBANCE  AND  CONTEMPT  OF  JPJ^IDE. 

poEs  greatness  secure  persons  of  rank  from  infirmi-  Questioning. 
ties  ei^er  of  body  or  mind?    Will  the  headache^  the 
goutf  OT  fever,  spare  a  prince  any  mOre  than  a  sub- 
ject f    When  old  age  comes  to  lie  heavy^  upon  him 
will  his  engineers  relieve  him  of  the  load?    Can  his 
guards  and  sentinels,  by  dovhling  and  trebling  their  Fear, 
number;  andUji^toa^cA/uZne««,  prevent  the  approach 
of  decUhf    Nay,  ^jealousy,  or  even  Ul-humour,  dis-  Contempt. 
turb  his  happiness,  will  the  cringes  of  his  fawning 
attendants  restore  his  tranquillity  f    What  comfort 
has  he  in  rejecting  (if  he  can  make  the  reflection) 
while  the  colic,  like  Prometheus^s  vulture,  tears  his 
bowels,  that  he  is  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet 
fringed  vith  gold?    When  the  ;)ang"*  of  the  gout  Anguish, 
extort  from  him  groans  of  agony,  do  the  titles  of 
Highness  or  Majesty  come  sweetly  into  his  ear  y    If 
he  is  agitated  witih  rage  does  the  sound  of  Serene  or 
Most  Christian  prevent  his  stariv^,  reddening,  and 
gnashing  with  his  teeth  like  a  madman  f     Would  not  Contempt. 


»  The  word  ieaty  to  be  draqyed  out  as  expressing  distress. 
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ontempt  a  twmge  of  the  toothache^  or  an  affiront  from  an  tn* 
ferior,  make  the  mighty  Cmsar  forget  that  he  was 
emperor  of  the  world  f — Montaigfie, 


Complaint 
Vexation. 


Apptehon- 
sion. 


Comfort 

Deprecation 

Pomp. 

Contempt 

Submission. 
Entreating, 


VI,  — COMPLAINT. 

HamoTOTis  petition  of  a  French  gentleman  to  the  king,  who 
had  given  him  a  title,  to  which  his  income  was  not  equal, 
by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  taxes  levied  from  his  estate. 

[After  acknowledging  the  honour  done  him  by  the  king'*B  con-> 
ferring  on  him  a  title,  he  goes  on  as  follows.] 

Your  Miyesty  has  only  made  me  more  unhappy  by 
giving  me  a  title;  for  there  is  nothing  Tnore pitiabh 
than  a  gentleman  laden  with  a  knapsack.  This  empty 
sound,  which  I  was  such  &fool  as  to  be  ambitious  of, 
does  not  keep  away  hunger,  I  know  well  enough, 
that  glory  makes  us  live  after  we  are  dead ;  but  in 
this  world  a  man  has  but  a  poor  time  of  it,  if  he  has 
not  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  in  his  mouth.  I  had  but  a 
little  bit  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hhone,  on  which 
I  made  a  shift  to  live.  But  as  it  is  tww  taxed,  any-^ 
body  may  have  it  fix)m  me ;  for  I  suppose  I  shall  soon, 
with  my  title  and  estate,  be  glad  of  an  alms-house 
for  my  seat,  I  have  no  resources^  if  there  be  a  pro- 
secution commenced  against  me,  as  they  threaten, 
but  in  your  Majesty's  goodness.  If  indeed  my  fate 
is  to  be  decided  by  that,  I  am  in  no  danger,  but 
shall  laugh  at  them  aU,  If  your  Majesty  were  to 
seize  my  poor  patrimony  whole,  what  would  a  few 
acres  of  marsh  land  be  to  the  mighty  monarch  of 
France  and  Navarre  9  It  bears  nothing  but  willows. 
and  your  Majesty  values  no  trees  but  the  laurel,  I 
therefore  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to 
enjoy  what  my  little  spot  brings  in,  without  deductioiu 
All  that  a  poor  subject  asks  of  your  Majesty  is,  that 
your  Majesty  would  ask  nothing  of  him. 
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Vn PEnXIONING  WITH  DEJECTIOW. 

Presented  to  the  French  king  hy  a  disgraced  miniiter. 

BsiNG  voecary  of  the  useless  life  I  live  at  present,  I  Dejectfon. 
take  tlie  liberty  of  imploring^  with  profound  submis- 
sion^ your  Majesty,  that  I  may  have  leave  to  seek  an 
honourable  death  in  your  Majesty's  service^    After 
the  disappointmeTits  and  reverses  of  fortune  which  I 
have  had  to  struggle  with,  my  expectations  of  rising  Humble  re- 
again  to  prosperity  are  brought  low  enough.    But  it  monstrance, 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  real  character 
were  knoton  to  your  Majesty ;  which  if  it  tt>ere,  I 
flatter  myself  I  should  have  your  Majesty's  indul- 
gence, nay  your  esteem.     Refuse  not,  most  gracious  Beeeeching, 
Sovereign,  the  means  for  gaining  this  end  to  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  proof  of  his  loyalty 
-  and  affection  to  your  Majesty.    Were  my  own  pri- 
vate interest  alone  concerned,  I  should  be  peculiarly 
cautious  how  I  intruded  upon  your  Majesty  with 
these  solicitations.  But  as  the  oidy  happiness  I  desire  Earnest  soli. 
in  this  world  is  to  have  an  opportunity  oi serving  my  "ttt^o**- 
king  and  country,  I  humbly  hope  I  may  he  forgiven, 
though  I  urge  my  suit  with  some  warmth  and  impor- 
tunity.   I  do  not  presume.  Sire,  to  claim  a  total  ex- 
emption from  hardship,    I  pretend  to  no  right  to 
live  a  life  of  indulgence.     All  I  ash  is,  to  change 
one  punishment  for  another.    And  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  past  ser- 
vices; and  that  a  year*s  imprisonment^  five  years* 
exile,  the  ruin  of  my  fortune,  the  submission  with 
which  I  have  borne  these  punishments,  and  the  zeal 
I  stiU  am  ready  to  show  for  your  Majesty's  service, 
may  plead  in  my  favour,  and  disarm  your  Majesty 
of  your  indignation  ag^nst  me.     It  is  true,  that  in  Humble  re. 
making  your  Majesty  the  offer  of  my  life,  I  offer  monttranc^ 
what  18  of  little  value  even  to  myself    But  it  is  all 
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Dejection.     I  have  to  offer.    The  misfortune  I  have  lain  under, 
these  six  years,  of  your  Majesty*s  displeasure,  has 
rendered  life  so  insipid  to  me,  that,  besides  the  honour 
of  losing  it  in  your  Majesty's  service,  the  prospect  of 
an  end  being  by  death  put  to  my  vexations^  makes 
Profound      the  thought  of  my  dissolution  pleasing  to  me.     If  it 
■ubmission.  ffiQuJd  gg^j^  gQQ^  ^  yQjjj^  Majesty  to  finish  my  dis- 
tresses the  other  way,  I  mean  by  your  most  gracious 
pardon,  the  obligation  will  be  still  greater;  and  to 
the  zeal  I  have  for  your  Majesty's  interest,  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  to  add  gratitude  suitable  to  so 
Devotion,      important  a  favour.    May  heaven  touch  the  heart  of 
your  Majesiy,  that  you  may  at  last  forgive  your  sin^ 
Hiunbie  re-  cerely  penitent  subject.    No  one  knows  better  than 
monstrance.  yQ^p  Majesty  that  it  is  as  great  to  forgive  as  to 
punish.    If  I  alone  am  doomed  to  have  no  benejit 
from  that  goodness,  which  extends  to  so  many,  my 
lot  must  }>e  peculiarly  calamitoi^. 


Teaching. 


Disappro- 
bation. 


Vin DISCOURSING lOTPOBMATION. 

,Part  of  SocT^tes^s  speech  to  Montaigne,  translated  from  the 
French  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 

Antiquity  ;is  an  object  of  a  peculiar  sort :  distance 
magnifies  it.  If  you  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Aristotle,  Phocion,  and  me,  you  would  have 
found  nothing  in  us  very  different  from  what  you 
may  find  in  peojJe  of  your  own  age.  What  com- 
monly prejudices  us  in  favour  of  antiquity  is,  that 
we  are  prejudiced  against  our  own  times.  We  raise 
the  ancients,  that  we  may  depress  the  modems. 
When  we  ancients  were  alive,  we  esteemed  our  ances' 
tors  more  than  they  deserved.  And  our  posterity 
esteem  its  more  than  we  deserve.  But  the  very  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  our  ancestors,  and  we  and  our  pos* 
terity,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
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IX. — A  LOYE-SICK  SBXFHEBD'S  GOMPLAIBT. 

Ah-ivell-a-dcty  how  long  must  I  endure 

This  pbdng  pain  f^    Or  who  shall  speed  my  cure  t 

Fond  love  no  cwre  will  have  ;  seeks  no  repose  ;  An^sh. 

Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows. 

>Lo !  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise,  Complaint 

The  brightening  stars  bespangle  all  the  skies, 

The  winds  are  hush'd ;     the  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 

Hath  dos'd  the  eyelids  of  my  weary  sheep. 

*I  only  with  the  prowling  wolf  constrain*d 

*All  night  to  wake.     With  hunger  he  is  pain'd, 

And  I  with  love.    His  hunger  he  may  tame; 

But  who  can  quench/  O  cruel  Love/  thy  flame? 

Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair, 

Upraise  my  heedless  head,  devoid  of  care; 

'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 

Nor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 

Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherd»^  arts. 

To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses*  hearts  ? 

How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet ! 

And  wearied  in  the  dimce  how  would  they  yearn 

Some  well-devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  1 

For  many  a  song,  and  tale  o£  mirth,  had  I 

To  chase  the  loit'ring  sun  adown  the  sky. 

But  ah  !  since  Lucy  coy  deep  wrought  her  spite 

Within  my  heart,  unmindful  oi  delight. 

The  jolly  youths  I  fly ;  and  all  alone 

To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless  moan. 


A&gnish. 


Lamentju 
tion. 


1  The  words  pmkigpain  cannot  be  spoken  too  tlotoly, 

*  These  foor  linea  are  to  be  spoken  dowly,  and  wiUi  a  torpid 
um^ormUy  ot  tOM, 

*  The  speaker  is  to  seem  roused  here,  as  by  xsaddenpung. 
«  These  four  words  to  express  extreme  anffuiak, 

*  A  dap  before  and  after  the  -words,  Oerudhve,  which  azv 
to  ha  exprsased  with  exclamation  of  ai^0»M&. 
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Deprecation  Oh  I  leave  thy  cruelty,  relentless  fair, 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 

GompMnt    Had  Rosalind  been  mistress  of  my  mind» 

Though  not  so  fair,  she  would  have  proved  more  kind 

Adrice.        Oh,  thiTik,  unwitting  maid  t  while  yet  is  time, 
IIow  flying  years  impair  the  youthful  prime  1 
Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay, 
And  flow'rs,  though  left  ungather'd,  will  decay. 
The  flow'rs,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring ; 
But  faded  beauty  has  no  second  spring ; 

Degpair.       > — My  words  are  vnnd! — She,  deaf  to  all  my  cries. 
Takes  pleasure  in  the  mischief  o{  her  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 


X AUTHORITT  AND  FOBBEDDING. 

Jupiter  forbids  the  gods  and  goddesses  taking  any  part  in  the 
contention  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

Narration.    AuBOBA  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 

Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 

When  Jove  conven*d  the  senate  of  the  skies. 

Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise. 
A  wt.  The  sire  of  gods  his  awjul  silence  broke ; 

The  heav*ns  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke : 
Authoritj.     "  Celestial  states  I  immortal  gods />  give  ear;* 

Hear  our  decree  ;  and  revWence  what  ye  hear ; 

ThQJix^d  decree,  which  not  all  heav'n  can  move  ; 

Thou  Fate  !  fulfil  it ;  and  ye,  Pow*rs,  approve. 
Threatening  What  god  shall  enter  yon  forbidden  field. 

Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 

Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven 

GasKd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  lieav'n ; 


»  A  long  pau9e, 

*  There  are  three  pretty  long  pauses  to  be  made  in  this  line^ 
at  the  words  states,  gods,  and  ear^ 
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Or  firam  onr  sacred  hill  with/kry  thrown  Threatening. 

Deep,  in  the  darh  Tartarean  gulph  shall  groan; 

With  burning  chains  fix*  d  to  the  brazen  ftoorSt 

And  lock*d  by  A^Zfj  inexorable  doors  ; 

As  £2e^  beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hurVd, 

As  from  that  centre  to  th*  ethereal  world, 

LiBt  each  submissiye,  dread  those  dire  abodes^ 

"Not  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  god  of  gods. 

League  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  Pow'rs  above;  Challenging. 

Your  strength  unite  against  the  might  of  Jove, 

Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain. 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heav'n  and  earth  and 

mai7i. 
Strive  aU,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth. 
To  Jrogr  by  this  the  thund*rer  down  to  earM. 
Ye  strive  in  rain.     If  I  but  stretch  this  hand.  Contempt. 

I  heave  the  go£&,  the  ocean,  and  the  ^a7i£?, 
I^/Jx  the  chain  to  ^ea*  Olympus*  height. 
And  the  ra«<  loorZ^?.  hangs  trembling  in  my  ^^^^ 
For  such  I  mgTi  unbounded,  and  above; 
And  ^cA  are  m^,  and  go^,  compar'd  to  Jove,** 


XI. — CONTEMPT  OP  THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  PURSUIT. 

Honour  and  shame,  from  tio  condition  rise ;  Teaching. 

Act  well  your  part ;  ^Aere  all  the  honour  lies. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made ; 

One  flaunts  in  rags ;  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 

The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  goxmCd; 

'S^e  friar  hooded,  and  the  mxmarch  crovm'd. 

"  TTAflrf  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  coio/f  Questioning. 

Til  tell  you,  friend  I    A  wise  man  and  a/ooZ.  informing. 


1  This  lino  ("  Fll  tell  yon,  friend,"  &c.)  maybe  expressed  in 
a  sort  of  important  half-whisper,  and  with  significant  looks  and 
nocb,  as  if  a  grand  secret  was  told. 
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Teaching.     Tou'll^iuf,  if  once  the  unse  man  acts  the  monk ; 

Or,  cobbler-like,  Hie  parson  will  be  drunk; 
Approbation  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellows 
Contempt.     The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race 

In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 

But  by  yoxa  father's  worth,  if  yours  you  rate, 

Count  me  those  only,  who  were  good  and  great. 
Got  if  your  cmcient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood; 

(?o  /  and  pretend,  your  family  is  young ; 

Kor  own,  your  Others  have  hei&n.  fools  so  long. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  f 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards, 

Look  next  on  greatness.  Ssiy,y7heregreattiess  lies? 
Questioning  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  ime  ? 
Sneer.         Heroes  are  much  the  «am6,  it  is  agreed. 

From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede*, 
Contempt.    The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  toflndi 

'Or  make — an  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

Not  <m^  looks  backward;  onward  still  he  goes ; 

Yet  ne*er  \(Kk&  forward,  farther  than  his  nose. 

No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise; 

'All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes. 

Men  in  their  hose^  unguarded  hours  they  take ; 

Not  that  themselves  ore  wise  ;  but  others  weak. 
Remon.       But  grant  that  those  can  conquer;  these  can  cheat; 
strance.        ,rj,j^  pj^y^gg  ^^^^^  to  call  a  villain  great. 
Aversion.     Who  vdckedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 

Is  but  the  more  2k  fool,  the  more  a  Anave. 
Approbation  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 

Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exHe,  or  in  chains, 

>  I  have  put  a  pause  after  moAv,  though  conttarv  to  general 
mleB,  to  ntaxk  the  aniithesia  hetwe&i/md  and  mw  more  dia- 
tinctly. 

>  "  All  sly^  dofiB  fhmgs,**  to  be  pronoanoed  veiy  slowly,  aai 
with  a  cunning  look. 
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Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign;  or  hUed  Admiratioa 

Lake  Socrates  ;  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  yame  f    A.  fancied  life  in  other ^  breath ;    Deprecating 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear  you  have ;  and  whaf  s  unhtoum^ 
The  same  (my  lord!)  if  Tullifs  or  your  oum. 
All,  that  we  feel  of  it,  begins  and  ends. 
In  the  small  circle  o£o\xrfoes  or  friends; 
To  aJl  besides  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
An  Evgene  livings  as  a  CiBsar  dead; 
Alike  or  w^^  or  irA^e,  they  shone,  or  «AtR«, 
Or  on  the  Bvbicon  or  on  the  Rhine, 
A  trif«  2k  feather,  and  a  chief  2,  rod; 
An  honest  masCs  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
l^oTTte  but  firom  death  a  villain's  name  can  save* 
As  justice  tears  his  &o^  from  the  grave; 
When  what  t*  oblivion  better  were  resign'd, 
Is  hung  on  kigh  to  poison  half  mankind. 
AUfame  is  foreign;  but  of  true  desert; 
Plays  round  the  head  ;  but  cottz^j  not  to  the  heart 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  yeorj  outweighs 
Of  stupid  siarerSi  and  of  7ot«2  huzzas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  eartTJ  feels. 
Than  Os^or  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  f 
T\s  but  to  Jmow  how  little  can  be  known  5 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemn'd  in  bus'nesSy  or  in  arts,  to  drudge 
Without  a  second,  and  without  &  judge* 
Truths  would  you  teach,  to  «aoe  a  sinking  land, 
AU  fear;  none  aid  you ;  and/^w  understands 
Painful  pre-emmence  !  yourself  to  view  Suffering. 

Above  life's  weakness, kdA  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account;       Arguing. 
l/LBkefair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount ; 


Contempt. 

Approbatton. 

Ayersion. 

Blaming. 


C(»lempt. 

Admiratioo. 

Contempt 

Questioning. 

Respect. 

Concern. 
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How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 

How  etich  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 

How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these; 

How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd,  and  always  ease; 

Think  ;  and  if  still  such  things  thy  envy  call. 
Questioning.  Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  f 
Contempt.    To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 

Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy, 

Is  yeUow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 

Look  but  on  Gripns,  or  on  Gripus*  toife. 
Concern.      If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Contempt.    Or  ravish'd  with  the  wAiftZifis' o/*  a  name, 
Arersion.      See  Cromwell  damn*d  to  everlasting  fame  ; 
TeAchiog.    If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 

From  ancient  story  leam  to  scorn  them  all. 

Pope. 


XII< ^HOBBOBS  OF  W^B. 

Trepidation.  Now  had  the  Grecians  snatched  a  short  repast^ 

And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  in  fuiste. 
Perplexity. .  Troy  rous'd  as  soon;  for  on  that  dreadful  day 

The  fate  of  fathers,  toiveSj  and  infants  lay. 
Trepidation.  The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 

Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusty  plain ; 

Men,  steeds,  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling  ground; 

The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound, 

*And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking'  armies  clos*d; 

To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposM ; 

Host  against  host  their  shadowy  legions  drew; 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew; 

I  To  be  spoken  qnick  and  ioiid. 

[>  SAoJstng;  that  is,  the  encountering  armies.     Sho(^  is 
^fifinT9iiromJAake,  and  properly  means  a  oonoussion.'i 
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Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries; 

Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise ; 

With  streaming  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  d/d,      Ilonw, 

And  slaughtered  heroes  sweU  the  dreadful  tide. 

Long  as  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright. 

O'er  heav'n's  clear  aznre  spread  the  sacred  light, 

Promiscuous  death  the  late  of  war  confounds, 

Each  adverse  battle  gofd  with  equal  wounds. 

But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends, 

The  sire  oi  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 

With  equal  hands  in  these  explores  the  fate  Aw*. 

Of  Greece  and  Troy,  axid  poised  the  mighty  weight. 

Pressed  with  its  load  the  Grecian  balance  lies 

Low  sunk  on  earth;  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies. 

Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horror  spreads;  Horror 

The  clouds  hurst  dreadful  o*&r  the  Grecian  heads; 

Thick  lightmngs  flash;  the  mutfring  thunder  rolls, 

Hieir  strength  he  withers^  and  unmans  their  souls. 

Before  his  wrath  the  trenibUr^  hosts  retire. 

The  ffod  in  terrors  and  the  skies  on  fire. 

Pope's  Homer. 

Xin. — SUBUMC  AKB  ,TEBBIBLE  DESCRIPTION. 

Che  fight  about  Patroclus's  body  broken  off  by  AchillcB's 
appearing  on  the  rampaxt,  unarmed,  and  calling  aloud. 

The  hero  rose; 
Eler  cBgis  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulder  throws;  Admiration. 

Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread  ; 
A  stream  oi  glory  flam*  d  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise, 
The  smokes  high-curling  to  the  shaded  skies, 
(Seen  from  some  island  o'er  the  main  afar 
>Vhen  men  distressed  hang  out  the  sign  of  war,) 
With  long-projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And  heav'n's  wide  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light;  n^  a 
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So  from  Acliilles*  liead  the  splendours  rise, 
Keflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  sMes, 
Forth  marcKd  the  chiefs  and,  distant  from  the  crowd, 
High  on  the  rampart^  raised  his  voice  aloud. 
With  her  own  shout  Minenra  gweUs  the  sound; 

Terror,        Troy  Starts  astonish'd,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
As  the  loud  trumpets  brazen  mouth  from  far. 
With  shrilling  clangor  sounds  th*  alarm  of  war; 
So  high  his  dreadful  voice  the  hero  rear'd ; 

Trepidatioa.  'Hosts  dropp*d their  arms,B.ndtrembled tLsi^eyheardi 
And  bach  the  chariots  roll^  and  coursers  bound. 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 

Terror.        Aghast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play. 

And  ^m  their  eyeballs  frx)m  ijke flashing  ray; 
Thrice  from  the  trench  his  brazen  voice  he  raised; 
And  Mnce  ikeyfled  confounded  and  anmz^d; 
Twelve  in  the  tumult  wed^d  untimely  rush*d 
On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crush* di 
While  shielded  from  the  dar^«,  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  long-disputed  carcase  of  the  «2ain. 

Pope's  Homer, 

XIV CONJUGAL  AITBCTION  WTTH  DISTRESS. 

The  parting  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache. 

Complain-     '*  Too  daring  prince  1  Ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 

ing  with       ^^^  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  I 

And  think* st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 

Fe»r.  A  tiTuibto  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he ! 

For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain : 
Now  Ao5£f  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain  f 

^  The  reader  -will  hardly  need  to  be  told,  that  soch  matter 
ought  to  be  expressed  witn  a  raised  voice. 
'  TheM  three  lines  to  bo  spoken  guieker  than  the  rest 
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Oh,  grant  me,  gods!  ere  Hector  meets  Ms  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  ofheavn,  an  early  tomb! 
So  shall  my  days  m  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  hegtm. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share^ 
"^^o  father's  aid,  no  mother* s  tender  care. 
Yet  while  my  Hector  still  svrvives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother^  brethren,  all  in  thee. 

Alas/  my  parents^  brothers,  kindred,  all. 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Th^  u;(^,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share ; 
OA,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  parent's  care. 
That  quarter  most  the  skilM  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy. 
Thou  from  this  tow*r  defend  th*  important  post. 
There  Agamemnon -points  his  dreadful  host; 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax^  strive  if>  gain. 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  ihit  fierce  attack  have  giv*n. 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heav*n. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ ; 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied,  *'  l^hat  post  shall  be  my  care; 
Kor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
Haw  would  the  sons  of  2V<7^»  in  arms  renoum% 
And  Troy's  proud  dames^  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground, 
Attaint  the  Zu^fre  of  mj  former  name. 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  ihejield  of  fame  f 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  warlike  pains; 
My  ^ottZ  impeZj  me  to  the  martial  plains. 
Sti}l  foremost  let  me  staiid  to  guard  the  throne. 
To  save  mj  father's  honours  and  my  £Mcn. 
Yet  c<>m6  it  t(;i72/  the  <^  decreed  hj  fates/ 
(How  my  Aear/  trembles,  while  my  (oi^ru^  relates/) 


DeprecatkMU 


Lamonting. 


Comf9rt» 


Apprehen. 
sion. 


EntreattBg. 

Apprehea. 
•ion. 


Entreating. 
Courage. 


ATerrion. 
Courage. 


Apprehea- 
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Patriotic      The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  must  hendf 

gnef.  Must  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 

Grief  with     And  yet  no  presage  dire  so  wounds  my  mind, 

atfection.      -^^  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  Urd; 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiVd  with  gore^ 
Not  all  mj  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore, 
As  thins,  Andromache! — thy  griefs  I  dread/ 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led. 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design, 
And  icoe*,  of  which  so  ferge  a/wtr^  was  thine: 
There  while  you  graan  beneath  the  load  of  Zty^, 

Insulting.     They  Cry,  'Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife!* 

Some  haughty  Oreeh,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me. 

Pity.  The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 

A  thousand  griefs  shall  toaA^  at  the  Tzame/ 
May  I  Zte  coW  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.'' 

Nsirration.        Thus  having  spoke,  th*  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch*  d  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  Zoof2y  ((>y. 

Tenderness.  The  babe  clung,  crying,  to  his  nurse's  breast 

Scared  with  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiVd, 
And  Hector  hastened  to  rdieve  his  cAtZc?; 
The  glitVring  terrors  from  his  ftrow*  unbound. 
And  plac'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  AtVd  the  cAi7(i,  and  lifting  high  in  mV, 
Thus  to  the  ^ocfe  preferred  a  parent* s  prayer. 

Intercession.     **  O  27*ott,  whose  glory  fills  th*  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  Pow'rs/  protect  my  «on.' 
Granf  Aim,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown. 
Against  his  country* s  foes  the  war  to  u^og^e. 
And  me  the  Hector  of  the/uZwre  flg'e/ 
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So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils^ 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim. 
And  say,  *  This  chief  transcends  Ids  father* s  fame. 
While  pleas'd  amidst  the  gen*/al  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mothers  conscious  heart  overflows  Yrith.  joy." 
He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms^ 
Restor*d  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  anns; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  bcLbe  she  laid, 
J3ush*d  to  repose,  and  with  a  sndle  survey' d. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  with /ear. 
She  mingled  with  the  smUe  &  falling  tear^ 


TendemesA. 


Apprehen- 
sion. 


XV MOTJBHrUL  DESCRIPTION. 

From  JEaeaA^a  aceonut  of  the  Sack  of  Troy. 

AlIi  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man^ 
When  from  his  lofly  couch  he  thus  began: 
Great  queen!  what  you  command  me  to  relate 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  oxxr  fate  ; 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  renty 
And  ev*ry  wo  the  Trojans  underwent; 
A  populous  city  made  a  desert  place; 
All  that  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  loas^ 
Not  ev'n  the  Itardest  of  ovLtfoes  could  hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  teat. 


Attention. 

Respect. 
6rief. 


•Twas  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs    Horror. 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector* s  ghost  before  my  sight  appears; 
Shrouded  in  blood  he  stood,  and  bath*d  in  tears.        Pity. 
Such  as  when  by  ih&  fierce  Pelides  slain, 
Thessalian  coursers  dragged  him  o'er  the  plain. 
SwolVn  were  )iisfeet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thrust 
Through  the  pierc*d  limbs:  his  body  black  with  dust. 


IQi 
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Pity. 


Grief. 


Unlike  that  Hector,  who  retvnCd  from  toils 
Of  tear  triumphant  in  JSadaii  spoils ; 

Courage.      Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire. 
Hurling  amidst  their  ^c^*  the  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  clotted  stiff  y^iih  gore : 
The  ghastly  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore. 
Now  streanCd  afresh. 
I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man, 
And  whDst  my  trance  continu'd,  thus  began: 

O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy^ 
Thj  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy  ! 
O  long  expected  by  thy  fiends!  from  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  returned  to  our  defence  9 
Alas!  what  wounds  are  these  f    What  new  disgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  honours  of  ihjface  9 . 

Horror.  ^The  spectre,  groaning  from  his  inmost  breast, 

This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  express'd ; 

Warning.     Hoste,  goddess-bom !  Escape,  by  timely  flight, 
The  flames  and  horrors  oiihis  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  have  possessed  our  wall ; 
Troy  nods  from  h^h,  arid  totters  to  her /aZZ. 
Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name, 
Enough  to  country,  and  to  deathless  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  arm  mY  father's  throne 
Could  have  been  ^ao'^  this  arm  ike  feat  had  ^on«. 
Troy  now  commends  to  thee  her  future  state. 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate. 

Directing.     Under  their  umbrage*  hope  for  happier  walls, 
And  follow  where  thy  various  fortune  calls, 

®He  said,  and  brought  from  forth  the  sacred  choir. 
The  gods,  and  relics  of  th*  immortal  fire. 


1  "  The  spectre,^  &e.  These  two  Knes,  and  the  ghost*s 
speech,  are  to  be  spoken  in  a  de^  and  Iiollow  voice,  slowly 
and  solemnltf,  with  UtUe  rising  or  falling. 

[ '  "  Umbrage^'  is  here  used  in  its  primary  sense,  namely, 
sliade;  protection;  auspices.] 

'  "  He  said,  and/*  &c.  Here  the  yolce  lesomes  its  usual  key. 
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Now  peals  of  shouts  come  thundering  from  qfar.        Trepidation. 

Cries,  threats,  and  loud  lament,  and  rmngled  war. 

The  noise  approaches,  though  our  palace  stood 

Aloof  from  streets,  embosom* d  dose  with  wood; 

Louder  and  louder  stilly  I  hear  th*  alarms 

Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms. 

Fear  broke  my  slumbers. 

I  mount  the  terrace;  thence  the  toum  survey^ 
And  Zwftfn  what  the  swelling  sounds  convey. 
Then  Hectares  faith  was  manifestly  cleared; 
And  Grecian  fraud  in  open  ZigA/  appeared. 
The  palace  of  Deiphobus  ascends 
In  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his^^twid*. 
Ucalegon^  bums  iwa:^;  Me  sea*  are  JngAf 
With  splendours  not  their  otm,  and  ^AtW  with  ^ar&- 

ZiTzgf  %Af. 
New  clamours  and  new  cZawgrour*  now  artM, 
The  trumpet* s  voice,  with  agonizing  cries. 
With  frenzy  seiz*d  I  run  to  meet  th*  alarms^  Courage. 

JResolv*d  on  dcaM,  resolv'd  to  rfte  in  arms. 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  loAom  t'  oppose, 
If  fortune  favoured,  and  repel  the  foes, 
"By  courage  rous*d,  by  love  of  country  Jir*d, 
With  sense  of  honour  and  reverse  inspired. 

Pantheus,  Apollo*s  priest,  a  sacred  name,  Trepidatioa. 

Had  *scap*d  the  Grecian  swords,  and  pass*d  Xhe  flame. 
With  reZfc^  loaded  to  my  door*  he  fled. 
And  by  the  hand  his  lender  grandson  led. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus  f  Whither  can  we  run  f    Qnertioning. 
Where  make  a  stand?  Or  what  may  yet  be  done? 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
'Troy — ^is  no  more  I    Her  glories  now  are  gon^e.        Grief. 

[  1  '*  Ucal^on  boms  next.**  In  imitation  of  the  original,  the 
owner  of  the  house  is,  by  metonymy,  put  for  the  house  itseli 

s  "  Tr&u  is  no  nior«."  Such  short  periods,  comprehending 
much  in  few  words,  may  often  reeeive  additional  force  by  a 
short  paute  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb. 
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The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour  is  come^ 
Awe.  When  wrathful  Jov^s  irrevocable  doom 

Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Oreeian  hands : 
Horror.        QuT  city*s  wrapt  inflames;  the  foe  commands. 
To  several  posts  their  parties  they  divide ; 
Some  block  the  Tiarrow  streets  ;  some  scour  the  wide. 
The  hold  they  Ax7/;  th'  unwary  they  surprises 
Who  flghts  meets  £2e^zM,  and  ^i^a^A  finds  him  who 
flies. 

DrydeiCs  VirgiL 


Xn. — ASKING,  REPROOF,  APPROBATION. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  wore,^ 

And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore. 
Cringing.  "  For  thee^*  they  cried,  "  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 

We  sail'd  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 

For  thee  whole  nations  fllVd  with^r^  and  blood. 

And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  ^ooc?. 

"Those  ills  we  dar%  thy  inspiration  owns 

What  virtue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone.*' 
Reproof.       ^-^  Ambitious  fools!"  the  queen  replied  and  frown'd, 

"  Be  all  your  deeds  in  dark  oblivion  drownid. 

There  sleep  forgot yiih  mighty  tyrants  gone; 

Your  statues  mouldered  and  your  names  unknown." 
Wonder.      A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatched  them  from  my  sights 

And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 
Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen ; 

Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mieru 


'  The  pupil,  if  he  has  not  read  the  "  Temple  o/Fame^^  (firom 
which  this  extract  is  taken,)  must  he  informed  of  the  plot  of 
the  poem,  viz.  The  author  represents  numhers  of  the  pur- 
suers of  fame,  as  repairing,  in  crowds,  to  the  teniple  of  that 
goddess,  in  quest  of  her  approbation,  who  are  differently  re- 
ceived by  her,  acoordinj?  to  their  respective  merits,  &c. 

>  **  Those  ilia^  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  line  (which  is  not 
too  obvious)  is,  **  Our  being  guilty  of  such  extravagances, 
shows  how  eager  we  were  to  obudn  a  name.^* 
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.  "  Great  idol  of  mankind!  We  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame; 
But  safe  in  deserts  from  th*  applause  of  men^ 
Would  die  unheard  of  as  we  liv*d  tmseen, 
"Tis  all  we  heg  tliee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
Oh,  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake." 

**  And  live  there  men  who  slight  immortal  fame  t 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  f 
But,  mortals !  know  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Bise,  Muses  I  Rise!  Add  all  your  tuneful  breath  1 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death" 

She  said.     ^In  air  the  trembling  music  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes; 
So  soft,  though  high 5  so  loud^  and  yet  so  clear; 
Ev'n  listening  angels  lean  from  heav'n  to  Aear. 
To  farthest  shores  th*  ambrosial  ^irit  flies. 
Sweet  to  the  worlds  and  grateful  to  the  jAtV^. 

While  thus  I  ^^oo^  i/i^ewf  to  *ee  and  hear. 
One  came,  methought,  and  whisper* d  in  my  ear: 

"  ^What  could  thus  ^ig'A  thy  rash  ambition  raise? 
Art  thou,  fond  youth!  a  candidate  for  praise  f** 

'Tis  fn<«,  said  I,  not  wirf  of  hopes  I  came ; 
For  who  so  fond,  as  youthful  bards,  of  fame? 
But^zr,  alas  I  the  casual  blessing  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others*  breath, 
Th*  tf^ff  which  i<?i75  inherit  after  death! 
JEase,  health,  and  Zt/e,  for  Mw  they  must  resign 
(^Unsure  the  tenure,  and  how  ra*^  the^w/) 


Indiffiereaoe. 


Delight, 

Wonder. 

Infonning. 

Exciting. 

Pleasing 
description* 


Questioning 
with  reproof. 

Apology.  * 
Concern. 


1  To  be  spoken  as  mdodwusly  as  possible. 
\  «  "  What  could  thus  high^^  &c.,  must  be  spoken  with  a  lower 

I        voice  than  the  foregoixag. 
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The  great  man's  curses  without  the  gainSt  endure. 
Though  wretched^  flatter*  d^  and  though  envied^  poor, 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profess'd, 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 

Indiflference.Nor/ajw  I  sl^ht,  nor  for  h&r  favours  call; 
She  comes  unlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 

Apprehon-    As  soothing  folly  or  exalting  vice; 

•ion  of  eyil.  j^^  j£^g  ]yj;^gQ  muBt  flatter  lawless  sway, 

And  follow  still,  yrhere  fortune  leads  the  way; 
Or  if  no  basi^  bear  my  rising  name. 
But  the  falVn  ruins  of  another's  fame; 

Deprecatioii.Then  teoch  me,  heav%  to  scorn  the  guilty  hays. 

Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise. 
Unblemished  let  me  live,  or  rfi^  unknown ; 
Oh,  grant  me  honest  fame;  qt  grant  me  none! 

Pope, 

Xyn. — SATIRICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Sneer,  or     'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn: 
mock  praise.^  g^^  j^^  crape  is  ftrictf  a  saint  in  lawn, 

A  judge  13  just;  a  chan&llor—juster  still; 

A  gownman,  learn* d;  a  iwAop — ^what  j^ou  will; 

Wise,  if  a  minister;  but  if  a  Ung^ 

More  unse,  more  just,  more  UanCd,  mere  every  thing 
Teaching.        *Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree*s  inclined, 
Boasdng.      ^Boastful  and  rough,  your flrst  son  is  a  squire; 
Smooth.       The  next  a  tradesmxm,  meeky  and  much  a  liar; 
Strut.  Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave; 

Will  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave. 


I  Though  these  lines  contain  (fe5crtip^u)n5,  or  c^aroc^tfrs,  they 
may  be  expressed  vrith  action,  ahnost  as  if  they  were  speechet. 
This  first  line  "  Boastftd  and  rouffh,""  &c.,  may  be  spoken  with 
the  action  of  hoasthtg;  and  so  for  the  i-est 
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Is  he  a  churchman  f    Then  he's  fond  ofpow*r; 
A  Qtiakerf    *Sly.    A  Presbyterian  f    ^Sour. 
A  smaxt  free-thinker f     All  things  m  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions — Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  toell: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

Manners  yviihfortuTies,  humowrstiaii  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 
Search  then  the  ruling  passion.     There  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest; 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest  • 
Wharton!  the  ^com**  and  wonder*  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  /i«^  of  praise. 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  idn  it  from  the  ujise. 
Women  ajid  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies. 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  c2ud  must  hail  him  master  ofihojoke. 
Shall  parts  «o  various  aim  at  nothing  n^ii;  f 
He'll  shine  a  Tidly  and  a  TR7mo^  too. 

A  salmon*  s  belly,  Helluo,*was  thy  fate;* 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late, 
"  Mercy,"  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  f     Alas  I  then  bring  ihejowl,**^ 

*'  Odious!  In  woollen!  *Twould  a  saint  provoke," 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 
**  JVb  ;  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace. 
Wrap  my  coZ(^  /imi^,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 
One  n^e^f  tio^,  sure,  be  vg'Zy,  though  one's  dead: 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek — a  Uttle^red," 


Pride. 
»  FormftLi 
^  PeeTish. 
Foppery. 


Teaching. 


«  Contempt. 
^Admiration 


Eager. 

Admiration. 

Contempt. 


Trepidation. 

Deprecation 
Grief 'With 
sickness. 
ATersion. 


Weakness. 


Expiring. 


» **Ilelluo^*  signifies  gltOton, 

'  That  is,  a  suneit  of  fresh  salmon  was  thy  death. 

'  The  glutton  -will  continue  to  indulge  his  appetite  (so  indeed 
will  every  habitual  offender  in  eveiy  kind)  m  spite  of  all  eon- 
■equenceft. 


L..^- 
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Cfriltrith 
weakness. 

Grief. 
Weeping. 

"Weak. 
Dignity. 

Pr»7ing. 


Gratitade. 
Yexation. 


The  courtier  smoothy  -^ho  forty  years  haA  shin'd 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce,  his  tongue  could 

stir; 
**  If ^where  Tm  going 1  could — serve  you,  sir," 

"  I  give^  and  I  devise"  old  EucUo  said. 
And  sigh'd,  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 

^'Yonr  money, shV*  "My  money^sirl — What — all? 
Why — ^if  I  must — (ihen  wept) — ^I  give  it — Paul.** 
"The manor, sir?"— ,'*The manorV  "  Hold/'he  cried, 
*'  I  cannot — must  not  part  with  that" — ^and  died. 

And  yotiy  brave  Cobham  I  at  yoigr  laiest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
Such  in  that  momeut,  as  in  all  the  past, 
"  Oh,  save  my  country,  heav*nr  shall  be  your  last. 

Popf. 


XTm. — ^TJIXATION — ^PEBTNES^ — €BINGINa. 

Pope's  complaint  of  the  impertinence  of  scribblers. 

Friend^  to  my  life!  (which  did  not  you  prolong, 

The  world  had  waited  many  an  idle  pong) 

What  drop,  or  nostrum^  can  thia plague  remove? 

Or  which,  must  end  me,  tifooVs  wrath  or  lovef 

A  dire  dilemma!  Either  way  Tm  sped; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  ih^eyread  me  dead. 

Sei2*df  and  tied  dopm  to  judge,  how  tvretclied  l! 

Who  can*t  be  silent,  and  who  tcill  not  lie. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  oi  grace  ; 

And  to  be  grow  exceeds  all  jwwV  of /ace. 

I  sit  with  ^(u/  civility;  I  read 

With  serious  a/^ish^  and  an  aching  head; 


1  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  his  friend  and  pbpician. 

« *'  The  tDorld  had  wanted.**  Thus  far  ought  to  be  spokea 
■with  great  emphasis,  as  if  somewhat  very  important  were  com* 
ing;  and  the  remsuning  part  of  the  line,  "many  an  idle  son^,* 
in  a  ludicroos  manner. 
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Then  drop,  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ear$^ 

This  saving  counselt  "Keep  your  piece  nine  years,**^  Advising. 

^'  Nine  years  T  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury-lane,  Oflfencewith 

LulVd  by  soft  zephp-s  through  the  broken  pane^  surprise. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends^ 
Obliged,  by  hunger — and  request  oi friends* 

**  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  f   Why  take  it.  Pertness. 

I'm  all  submission;  what  you*d  hace  it,  Tnake  iV*  Cringing. 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound;  Tezation. 

My  friendshipy  and  &  prologue^  and  ten  pound.  Cringing. 
'  Pitholeon*  sends  to  me;  **  You  know  his  Grace. 
"  I  want  2k  patron — Ask  him  for  k  place,** 

"  "Pitholeon  libelVd  me*' — ^  But  here's  a  letter  »  Offence. 

Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better.  *  Cringing. 

Dare  you  refuse  him?  ^Curl  invites  to  dine;  Threatening. 
He'll  write  a,  journal^  or  he'll  turn  divine.''* 

Bless  me!    A  packet!  "  *Tis  a  stranger  sues ;  Surprise. 
A  virgin  tragedy;  an  orphan  muse" 

If  I  dislike  it,  *^  Furies!  deaths  and  rage!*'  Anger. 

If  I  approve,  **  Commend  it  to  the  stage.^'  Cringing 

There,  thank  my  stars,  my  whole  commission  ends^  Comfort. 
The  play*rs  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 

Fir*d,  that  the  house  reject  him,  *'  *S  death,  I'll  Anger. 

print  it, 

Andi  shame  ihe fools — ^Your  inf,rest,  sir,  with  Lintot."  Cringing. 

"  Zintot  (dull  rogue  1)  will  think  your  price  too  Excuse. 

much." 

•'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch.**  Cringing. 

All  my  denw,rs  but  double  his  attacks.  Texation. 

At  last  he  whispers,  •'  Do ;  and  we  go  snachs***  Wheedling. 

Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door.  Offence. 

"  A&r,  let  me  see  you  and  your  works  no  more.**         Dismiaaing 
. — -  mth  anger. 

1  Alluding  to  Horace's  **Nonum^ue  premetur  in  annum.'* 

s  Pitholeon.    llie  name  of  a  foolish  ancient  poet. 

^  **  Curl  invites,"  &c.  Mr.  Pope  was,  it  seems,  ill  used  by 
Curl,  a  bookseller,  by  the  writer  of  a  jounial  or  newspaper,  ana 
by  a  **  parson  machoempaed  in  beer/* 
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XUI  .-^POLITE  CON  VERS  ATION. 

The  scene  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Indiana,  in  which  she 
endeavotm  to  find  out  whether  lie  has  any  other  regard  for 
her  than  that  of  rational  esteem,  or  Platonic  loxe.-^Steele, 

Respect.  Bevil. — Madsjn,  your -most  obedient.  How  do  you 

do  to-day  ?  I  am  afraid  you  wished  me  gone  last 
night  before  T  went.  But  you  were  partly  to  blame. 
For  who  could  lecme  you  in  the  agreeable  humour 
you  were  in? 

Indiana. — If  you  were  pleased,  sir,  we  were  both 
pleased;  for  your  company,  which  is  ahvays  agree^ 
abUy  was  more  peculiarly  so  last  night. 

Bev. — My  company,  madam !  You  rally.  1  said 
very  Utile. 

Ind — Too  little  you  ahvays  say,  sir,  for  my  im^ 
provement  and  for  my  credit;  by  the  same  token,  that 
I  am  afraid  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
too  much  last  night;  and  unfortunately,  when  a 
woman  is  in  the  talking  vein  she  wants  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  leave  to  expose  herself. 

Bev I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  always  have  the 

sense  to  give  you  leave  to  expose  yourself,  as  you 
call  it,  without  interruption.  [Bowing  respectfully.! 
Ind. — If  I  had  your  talents,  sir,  or  your  power,  to 
make  my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might  be  silent,  and 
yet  pretend  to  somewhat  more  than  being  agreeable. 
But  as  it  is 

Humility.  Bev — Really,  madam,  I  know  of  none  of  my  actions 
that  deserve  your  attention.  If  I  might  be  vain 
of  any  thing,  it  is,  that  I  have  understmiding  enough 
to  mark  you  out,  madam,  from  all  your  sex  as  the 
most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Anxiety.  Ind.  [Aside.]— ^  cold  word  I  Though  I  cannot 

claim  even  his  esteem,    [To  him.]    Did  I  think,  sir. 

Respect.      that  your  esteem  for  me  proceeded  from  any  thisg 
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in  me,  and  not  altogether  from  your  mum  generosity^ 
I  should  be  in  danger  o^ forfeiting  it, 

Bev. — How  *<?,  madam  ? 

Ind What  do  you  think,  sir,  would  be  so  likely 

to  puff  up  a  weak  woman's  vaidty  as  the  esteem  of  a 
man  of  understanding  f  Esteem  is  the  result  of  cool 
reason;  the  voluntary  tribute  paid  to  inward  worth. 
Who,  then,  would  not  be  proud  of  the  esteem  of  a 
person  of  sense,  which  is  always  unbiassed:  whilst 
love  is  often  the  effect  of  weakness.  [Looking  hard  at 
Bevil,  who  casts  down  his  eyes  respectfully.]  Esteem 
arises  from  a  higher  source,  the  substantial  merit  of 
the  irdnd, 

Bev. — True,  madam;  and  greixt  mmds  ordy  can 
command  it.  [Bowing  respectfully.]  The  utmost 
pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life,  madam,  is,  that  I 
endeavour  to  esteem  you  as — ^I  ought, 

Ind. — [Aside.] — Aa  he  ought  I  StiXl  mare  perplex-  Apprehen. 
ing'/    He  neither  saves  nor  kUls  my  hope.    I  will  ®*®°* 
try  him  a  little  farther.     [To  him.]    Now,  I  think  Questioning, 
on  it,  I  must  beg  yoiu*  opinion,  sir,  on  a  point  which 
created  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me,  just  before 
you  came  in.     She  would  needs  have  it,  that  no  man 
ever  does  any  extraordinary  kindness  for  a  woman 
but  frtHn  selfish  views. 

Bev. — Well,  madam,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  in  Reapecr. 
the  rninn,  of  her  opinion,  if  she  means  by  selfish  views 
what  some  understand  by  the  phrase ;  that  is,  his 
own  pleasure ;  the  highest  pleasure  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  that  of  being  conscious  that  from  hia 
superfluity,  an  innocent  and  virtuous  spirit,  a  person 
whom  he  thinks  one  of  the  prime  ornaments  of  the 
creation,  is  raised  ahove  the  temptations  and  sorrows 
of  life;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  satisfaction,  health, 
and  gladness  brighten  in  the  countenance  of  one  he 
values  above  all  mankind.    What  a  man  bestows  m 
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such  a  way,  may,  I  think,  be  said,  in  oTie  sense,  to  be 
laid  out  with  a  selfish  view  as  much  as  if  he  spent  it 
in  what  is  called  the  pleasures  of  the  world;  with 
this  difference^  that  he  shows  a  letter  taste  in  expense. 
Nor  shoi^  I  think  this  any  such  extraordinary  mat- 
ter of  heroism  in  a  man  of  an  easy  fortune.  Every 
gentleman  ought  to  be  capable  of  this,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  many  are.  For  I  hope  there  are  many  who 
take  more  delight  in  reflection  than  sensation — in 
Sudden  re.  thinking  than  in  eating — But  what  am  I  doings 
[Pulls  out  his  watch  hastily.]  My  hour  witb  Mr. 
M3n*tle  is  come — ^Madam,  I  must  take  my  leave 
abruptly ;  but  if  you  please,  will  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  waiting  on  you  in  the  afternoon.  Till  when, 
madam,  your  most  obedient — [Exit.] 


collection. 


Complal. 
•anc9. 

Anger. 


Complai. 
mace 


XX. — ANOSR — BECONCILIATION. 
The  scene  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Mr.  Myrtle. — Steele. 

Bevil. — Sir,  I  am  extremely  ohUged  to  you  for  this 
honour. 

Myrtle The  time  and  place^  our  long  acquaint' 

once,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect  me 
on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  ceremony  or 
conference,  to  desire  that  you  will  comply  with  the 
request  in  my  letter,  of  which  you  have  already 
acknowledged  the  receipt. 

Bev. — Sir,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  in  a 
very  unusual  style.  But  as  I  am  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  my  behaviour  with  respect  to  you,  and 
intend  that  every  thing  in  this  matter  shaU  be  your 
cum  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what  yoa 
are  pleased  to  confirm  fojce  \joface.  You  are  there- 
fore to  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  h&ve  forgotten  the 
contents  of  your  epistle. 
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Myrt. — ^Your  cool  behaviour,  Mr.  Bevil,  is  agree-  Anger. 
able  to  the  umoorthy  use  you  have  made  of  my  sim^ 
plidty  and  frankness  to  70a.  And  I  see  yonr 
moderation  ^nds  to  your  oum  advantage,  not  mme; 
to  your  own  safety,  not  to  justice  for  the  wrongs 
jQu  have  done  jowc  friend. 

Bey. — ^My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle?  Offence. 

Myrt — Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil.  BeprooC 

Bev. — ^Mr.  Myrtle,  there  is  no  disguising  any  DispieasuTe. 
longer,  that  I  waderstand  what  you  would  force  me 
to.  You  know  my  principle  upon  that  point ;  and  FirmneoB. 
you  have  often  heard  me  express  my  disapprobation 
of  the  savage  manner  of  deciding  quarrels,  which 
tyrannical  custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of 
all  laws,  both  divine  and  human. 

Myrt. — ^Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil  f   It  would  be  a  Beproadu 
good  first  principle  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  ^s- 
conscience  that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  at 
doing  injuries  as [Turns  away  abruptly.] 

Bev — ^As  what  ? 

Myrt ^As  fear  of  answervig  them.  Irritating. 

Bev. — ^Mr.  Myrtle,  I  have  no  fear  of  answering  Seif-viudi- 
any  injury  I  have  done  you;  because  I  have  meant  cation. 
you  none;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
appeal  to  any  indifferent  person^  even  of  your  own 
choosing.    But  I  own  I  am  a&aid  of  doing  a  wicked  Serionsneet. 
action,  I  mean  of  shedding  your  blood,  or  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  shedding  mincj  cold,    I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Myrtle ;  but  I  own  I  am  afraid  Pious  Tend, 
of  J9tm  who  gave  me  this  life  in  trust,  on  other  con-  ^f^^^^ 
dUums,  and  with  other  designs,  than  that  I  should 
hazard,  or  throw  it  away,  because  a  rash  inconside^ 
rate  man  is  pleased  to  be  offended,  without  knovnng 
whether  he  is  injured  or  not.    No — ^I  will  not,  Coomge, 
for  your,  or  any  man's  humour,  commit  a  known 
'  crime--a  ciiime  which  I  cannot  repair^  or  which  may, 
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in  the  very  act,  cut  me  off  firom  all  possibiliiy  of 

repentance. 

Bage.  Myrt. — ^Mr.  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you,  this  coolness^ 

Irritating;    this  moralizing,  shall  not  cheat  me  of  my  love.     You 

may  wish  to  preserve  your  life,  that  you  may  toed 

Lucinda,    And  I  have  reason  to  be  indifferent  about 

it,  if  I  am  to  lose  all  that  from  which  I  expect  any 

joy  in  life.    But  I  shall  first  try  one  means  toward 

recoverii^g  her,  I  mean  by  showing  her  what  a 

dauntless  hero  she  has  chosen  for  her  husband, 

rirnmeM.        Bev — Show  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  argument 

that  I  am  authorized  to  contend  with  you  at  the  peril 

of  the  life  of  one  of  us,  and  I  am  ready  upon  your 

own  terms.    J£  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  and  you  unll 

make  a  lawless  assault  upon  me,  I  will  defend  myself 

as  against  a  ruffian.      There  is  no  such  terror^ 

Mr.  Myrtle,  in  the  anger  of  those  who  are  quickly 

hot,  and  quichly  cool  again,  they  know  not  how  or 

why.    I  defy  you  to  show  wherein  I  have  wronged 

you. 

Irritating.        Myrt. — ^Mr.  Bevil,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  coolly 

on  this  occasion.    You  who  know  not,  I  suppose, 

what  it  is  to  love;  and  from  your  large  fortune  and 

your  ^pedous  outward  carriage,  have  it  in  your 

power  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  woman  of  honour^ 

without  much  trouble  or  anxiety^-^you  know  nothing 

of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  distracted,  with  the 

terror  of  losing  what  i»  dearer  than  fi/e.    You  are 

happy.    Your  marriage  goes  on  like  common  2»9m*- 

n«^«,  and»  in  the  interim,  you  can  amuse  yoiirs^ 

with  making  love  to  Indiana. 

Anger.  Bev. — ^You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience 

of  a  man;  and  the  defence  of  spotless  innocence  will, 

I  hope,  excuse  my  accepting  your  ckallengct  or  at 

least  my  obliging  you  to  retract  your  umoortAy 

reflections,    I  wiU  not,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  shed  ytnw 


JeAlousy. 
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blood,  nor  shall  you  ndne;  but  Indiand's  unprotected 
f  mrtooenee  I  will  defend.    Who  waits  f  Authority. 

Serr. — Did  you  call,  sir  ?  Submission. 

Bev Yes,  go  call  a  coach.  Command- 

Serv — 5iV—- Mr.  MyrtU-^Genilemen-Yo^}.   arc  trepidation 
friends — ^I  am  but  a  servant — But with  sub- 

Bev Call  a  coach.    [Exit  Serv.]  ^'er"' 

[A  long  pause.    They  walk  sullenly  about  the 
room.] 

[Aside»] — Shall  I  (though  proroked  beyond  suf-  Recollection, 
ferance)  recover  myself  at  the  entranccl  of  a  third 
person,  and  that  my  servant  too;  and  shall  I  not 
have  a  due  respect  for  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
science; for  what  I  owe  to  the  hest  oi  fathers,  and  to 
the  defenceless  innocence  of  my  latelif  Indiana,  whose 
very  life  depends  on  mine  f 

[To  Mr.  Myrtle.] — 1  have,  thank  heaven,  had 
time  to  recollect  myself,  and  have  determined  to  con^ 
vince  you,  by  means  1  would  willingly  have  avoided, 
but  which  yet  are  preferable  to  murderous  duellijig^ 
0  that  I  am  more  innocent  of  nothing  than  of  rivalling 
you  in  the  affections  of  Ludnda.  Read  this  letter;  Remoa. 
and  consider  what  effect  it  would  have  had  upon  you  **™^<5«' 
to  hxv^  found  it  about  the  man  you  had  murdered. 

[Myrtle  reads,  and  discovers  that  Bevil,  so  far  from 
preventing  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  promote  it.] — Oh,  I  want  no  more  to  Joy. 
clear  your  irmocencei  my  injured  worthy  friend.     I 
see  her  dear  name  at  the  bottom — ^I  see  that  you  Siiame. 
have  been /or  enough  from  designing  any  obstacle  to 
my  happiness,  while  I  have  been  treating  my  bene-  Remorse. 
factor  as  my  betrayer.     Oh,  Bevil,  with  what  words  Confusion. 
shall  I 

Bev — ^There  is  no  need  of  words.     To  convince  is  Benevoleiice. 
more  than  to  conquer.    If  you  are  but  satisfied  that 
I  meant  you  7u>  wrong,  all  is  as  it  should  he. 
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Anguish. 
Remorse. 
Benevolence 
and  foTgir- 
ing. 

Anguish. 
Bemorse. 

Porgiying. 

Self-cong^a- 
tolation, 
with  horror. 

Entreating, 
with  re- 
morse. 

Benevolence 


Admiration. 


Myrt. — ^But  can  you  forgive such  madness^ 

Bev Have  not  I  myself  offendedf    I  had  almost 

been  as  gtdlty  as  you»  though  I  had  the  advantage  of 
yotf,  by  knowing  what  you  did  not  know. 

Myrt. — ^That  I  should  be  such  a  ^ecipitaU 
wretch  I 

Bev. — Prithee,  no  more, 

Myrt. — How  many  friends  have  died  by  the  hands 
of  friendsy  merely  for  want  of  temper  !  What  do  I 
not  owe  to  your  superiority  of  understanding  !  Wbat 
a  precipice  have  I  escaped !  Oh,  my  friend! — Can 
you  ever~-^forgifDe — can  you  ever  again  look  upon  me 
— ^with  an  eye  of  favour  f 

Bev. — Why  should  I  not  f  Any  man  may  mis' 
take.  Any  man  may  be  violent  where  his  love  is 
concerned.     I  was  myself 

Myrt — Oh,  JBevil  /  You  are  capable  of  ail  that 
is  great,  all  that  is  heroic, 

[Enter  a  servant  to  Bevil,  and  gives  a  letter.] 


XXI. — INCULCATING COMMANDING — ^ENTREATING * 

WARNING. 

The  dying  charge  of  Micipsa,  King  of  Numidiia,  to  Jugartha, 

wbom  he  had  adopted,  and  made  joint-heir  to  his  kingdom, 

with  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal. 

Exciting  to  You  know,  Jugurtha,  that  I  received  you  under  my 

gratitude*     protection  in  your  early  youths  when  left  a  helpless 

and  hopeless  orphan,  I  advanced  you  to  high  honours 

in  my  kingdom,  in  the  fuU  assurance- ths.t  you  would 

prove  grateful  for  my  kindness  to  you ;  and  that  if  I 

came  to  have  children  of  my  own,  you  would  study 

to  repay  to  them  what  you  owed  to  me.    Hitherto  I 

have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  favours  to  you; 

for,  to  omit  sM  former  instances  of  your  extraordi" 

nary  merit,  your  late  behaviour  in  the  Numaniian  war 

has  reflected  upon  ms  and  my  kingdom  a  new  and 
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distinguished  glory.     You  have,  by  your  valour, 
readered  the  Roman  commonwealth^  which   "before 
was  toell  affected  to  our  interest,  much  more  friendhi. 
In  Spain  you  have  raised  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
croum;  and  you  haVe  surmounted  what  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  having,  by 
your  merit,  silenced  envy.    My  dissolution  seems  now 
to  be  fast  approaching,     1  therefore  beseech  and 
conjure  you,  my  dear  Jugurtha,  by  tliis  right  hand;  Bnta-eating. 
by  the  remembrance  of  my  past  kindness  to  you ;  by 
the  honour  of  my  kingdom,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
the  gods — ^be  kind  to  my  two  sons,  whom  my  favour 
to  you  has  made  your  brothers ;  and  do  not  think 
of  forming  a  connexion  with  any  stranger  to  the/?rtf- 
judice  of  your  relations.    It  is  not  by  arm*,  nor  by 
treasures,  that  a  kingdom  is  secured,  but  by  u^Z^  WarniDg. 
tweeted  subjects  and  aZ/if *.   And  it  is  hy  faithful  and 
important  services  ihsA.  friendship  (which  neither ^oZ<i  Teaching, 
will  purchase  nor  arm*  extort)  is  secured.    But  toAo^ 
friendship  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  ought  to  Remon- 
obtain  between  brothers  f      What  fidelity  can  be  s^^ance. 
expected  among  strainers,  if  it  is  wanting  among 
relatums  f    The  kingdom  I  leave  you  is  in  ^ood  con- 
dition, if  you  govern  it  properly;  if  otherwise,  it  is  Warning. 
ipea^.^>for  by  agreement,  a  *maZZ  state  increases,  by 
division,  a  gr&a^  one  goes  to  rutn.     It  will  lie  upon 
yo«,  Jugurtha,  who  are  come  to  riper  years,  more  Inculcation. 
than  your  brothers,  to  provide,  that  no  misconduct 
produce  any  bad  effect.    And  if  any  difference  should 
arise  between  you  and  your  brothers  (which  may  the 
gods  avert !)  the  public  will  charge  you,  however  ]>evotion. 
innocent  you  may  be,  as  the  aggressor,  because  your 
years  and  abilities  give  you  the  superiority.    But  I 
firmly  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindness,  and  that  they  will  honour  and  esteem  you  Hope, 
as  your  distinguished  virtue  deserves. 
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XXn. — COMriiAINING — ^IWTBEATJNa. 

The  speecli  of  Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  King  of  HumidiA, 
complaining  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  imploring  assistance 
against  the  violence  of  Jngurtha,  adopted,  and  left  co-faeir  of 
the  kingdom,  by  Micipsa,  with  himself  and  Hiempsal,  which 
last  Jugurtha  bad  procured  to  be  murdered.— iS'a^^MS^. 

Explaining.  Fatbebs,  it  IS  known  to  you,  tliat  the  King  Micipsa, 
ray  father^  on  his  death-bed,  leflin  charge  iio  Jugitr- 
tlia,  his  adopted  son,  conjointly  with  my  unfortunate 
brother  Hiempsal  and  myself,  the  children  of  hia 
otcn  body,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom   of 

Submission.  Kumidia,  directing  us  to  consider  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Epm£  as  proprietors  of  it.  He  charged  us 
to  use  our  best  endeavowrs  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
Koman  commonwealth  in  peace  and  vmr;  assuring 
us,  that  your  protection  would  prove  to  us  a  defence 
.  against  all  enemies,  and  would  be  instead  of  armies^ 
fortifications,  and  treasures. 

G  lief.  While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  nothing 

but  how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  our  deceased  father,  Jugurtha — ^the  most 

CoinpiaiDing  infamous  of  mankind  1 — breaking  through  all  ties  of 
gratitude,  and  of  common  hurnanity,  and  trampling" 
on  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  commonwealth,  pro-? 
cured  the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has 
driven  me  from  my  throne  and  native  country,  though 
he  knows  I  inherit,  from  my  grandfather  Massinissc^ 
and  my  father  Micipsa,  the  friendship  *and  alliance 
of  the  Romans. 

Giief,  For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  tillany,  to  my 

distressful  circumstances,  is  calamity  enough;  but  my 
misfortunes  are  heightened  by  the  consideration,  that 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  solicit  your  assistance, 
fathers,  for  the  services  done  you  by  my  ancestors; 
not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you  in  my 
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oum  person,     Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  potoer  Complaining. 
to  deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands,  and  has  forced 
me  to  be  burdensome  before  I  could  be  useful  to  you. 
And  yet,  if  I  had  no  plea  but  my  undeserved  misery, 
■who,  from  2i powerful  prince^  the  descendant  of  a  race 
o£  illustrious  monarchs,  find  myself,  without  any  fault 
of  my  own,  destitute  of  every  support,  and  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  begging  foreign  assistance  against 
an  enemy ^  who  has  seized  my  throne  and  kingdom — 
if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I  had  to  plead,  it  SubmiMion. 
.would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  common'  Entnating. 
wealth,  the  arhUress  of  the  world,  to  protect  the 
injured,  and  to  check  the  .triumph  of  daring  wicked- 
ness over  helpless  innocence.    But,  to  provoke  your  Exciting  to 
vengeance  to  the  utmost^  Jugurtha  has  driven  me  vindictive- 
from  the  very  dominions  which  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  liome  gave  to  my  ancestors,  and  from  whence 
my  grandfather  and  my  father,  under  your  auspices, 
expelled  Syphax  and  the   Carthaginians,      Thus, 
fathers,  your  kindness  to  our  j^mily  is  defeated,  and 
Jugurtha,  in  injuring  me,  throws  contempt  on  you, 

O  wretched  princeJ  O  cruel  reverse  o£  fortune !  Lunentlvg, 
0  father  Micipsal  is  this  the  consequence  of  your 
generosity — ^that  he  whom  your  goodness  raised  to  an 
equality  with  your  oym  children  should  be  the  mtcT' 
derer  of  your  children !    Must,  then,  the  royal  house  Horror, 
of  Numidia  always  be  a  scene  of  havoc  and  hloodf  Lamenting. 
While  Carthage  remained,  we  suffered,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  all  sorts  of  hardships,  from  their  hostile 
attacks;  our  enemy  near;  pur  ovly powerful  ally,  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  at  a  distarice;  while  we  were 
so  circumstanced,  we  were  always  in  arms  and  in 
action.    When  that  scourge  of  Africa  was  no  more,  Olimmering 
we  congratvlajted  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  estab^  ^^^' 
lished  peace;  hut  instead  of  peace,  behold  the  king^ 
dom  of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood,  and  the  Horror. 
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only  surviving  son  of  its  late  king  flying  from  aa 

adopted  murderer ,  and  seeking  that  safety  in  foreign 

countries  which  he  cannot  command  in  his  oven 

htngdom. 

Anguish.  Whither — oh,  whither  shall  Ifly  f    If  I  return  to 

Distrust.       the  royal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  my  father's  throne 

Dread.         is  seized  by  the  murderer  of  my  brother.     What  can 

I  there  expect,  but  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten  to 

Horror.        imbrue  in  my  blood  those  hands  which  are  now  reek- 

ing  with  my  brother* sf     If  I  were  to  fly  for  refuge. 

Distrust      or  for  assistance,  to  any  other  court,  from  what  prince 

can  I  hope  for  protection,  if  the  Roman  commontoealth 

gives  me  up  f     From  my  own  family  or  friends  I 

Orlef.       "  have  no  expectations.    My  royal  father  is  no  more. 

He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  Acar- 

tn^  of  the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  son.     Were  my 

brother  alive,  our  mutual  sympathy  would  be  som^ 

alleviation;  but  A^  is  hurried  out  of  Zi/e  in  his  early 

yoitth  by  the  very  hand  which  should  have  been  the 

last  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family  of  Numidicu 

Borror.        The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he 

suspected  to  be  in  my  interest.     Some  have  been 

destroyed  by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  cross; 

others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  unld  beasts,  and 

their  anguish  made  the  sport  of  men  more  cruel  than 

vnlfl  beasts.    If  there  be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  shut 

up  in  dungeons,  there  to  drag  out  a  life  more  intole^ 

rable  than  death. 

Submission.      Look  doum,  illustrious  senators  of  Borne,  from  that 

Entreating,  height  oi  power  to  which  you  are  raised^  on  the 

unexampled  distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the 

Submission,  cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder,  become  an  outcast  from 

Cautioning,  all  mankind.    Let  not  the  crafty  insinuations  of  him 

Horcor.        who  returns  murder  for  adoption,  prejudice  your 

juc^ment.    Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who  has 

butchered  the  son  and  relations  of  a  Atngr,  who  gave 
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him  power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  own 
sons.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  labours  by  his  Accusatioo. 
emissaries  to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing 
against  him  in  his  absence,  pretending  that  I  magnify 
my  distress^  and  that  I  might,  for  him,  have  steycd  in 
pea^e  in  my  own  kingdom.  But,  if  ever  the  tvm£  come  Compiafajint 
when  the  due  vengeance  from  aJoce  shall  orcrte Ac  him, 
he  will  then  c?w5emiZe  in  the  very  tfame  manner  as  /  do. 
Then  he  who  now,  hcerdened  in  wickedness,  triumphs 
over  those  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low,  will,  in  his 
turn,  feel  distress,  and  suffer  for  his  impious-ingrati- 
tude to  my  father,  and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my 
brother. 

Oh,  murderedj  butchered  brother  I     Oh,  dearest  to  Lamenting. 

my  heart — now  gone  iot  ever  from  my  sight ^But 

why  should  I  lament  his  death?    He  is  indeed 

deprived  of  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  and 

kingdom  at  once  by  the  ©^  person  who  ought  to 

have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  oum  Ziye  in  defence 

of  any  OTie  of  Micipsa*s  family:  but,  as  things  are, 

my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  these  comforts 

as  delivered  from  terror,  &om  flight,  from  exile,  and 

the  endless  train  of  miseries  which  render  life  to  me 

a  burden.    He  lies  full  low,  gored  with  wounds  Horror. 

and  festering  in  his  own  blood.    But  he  lies  in 

peace.     He  /eeZ^  now«  of  the  miseries  which  rend  Angtiish. 

my  soul  with  agony  and  distraction;  whilst  I  am  set 

up  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind  of  the  uncertainty  of 

human  affairs.     So  far  from  having  it  in  my  power 

to  reverse  his  death,  I  am  not  master  of  the  means 

of  securing  my  oum  life.     So  far  from  being  in  a 

condition  to  defend  my  kingdom  from  the  violence  of 

the  usurper,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  iar  foreign  pro- 

tection  for  my  oum  person. 

Fathers/  Senators  of  Rome*  the  arbiters  of  the  Vehement 
iPorW/  To  you  I  /y  for  re/wg'c  from  the  murderous  ^^^^''^ 
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fury  oiJugurtha,  By  your  affection  for  your  chiU 
diren^  by  your  love  for  your  country,  by  your  own 
virtues,  by  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  commonweaUk, 
by  all  that  is  sacred,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  you, 
deliver  SL  wretched  prince  from  undeserved,  unprovoked 
injury,  and  save  the  kijigdom  of  Numidia,  which  is 
your  ovm  property,  from  being  the  prey  of  violence, 
viurpation,  and  cruelty. 


ZXm. — ^EXHOBTATION. 

The  speech  of  Galgacus,  the  general  of  the  CaIedonii,i  in 
which  he  exhorts  the  army  he  had  assembled,  in  order  to 
expel  the  Romans,  to  fight  valiantly  against  their  foes  under 
Julias  Agricola. — Tacitus. 

Courage.      CouNTRTMEN  AND  Fellow-soldiebs,  wheu  I  Con- 
sider the  cause  for  which  we  have  drawn  our  swords, 
and  the  necessity  of  striking  an  effectual  blow  before 
we  sheathe  them  again,  I  feel  joyful  hopes  arising  in 
my  mind,  that  this  day  an  opening  shall  be  made  for 
the  restoration  of  British  liberty,  and  for  shaking  off 
Vexation,     the  infamous  yoke  of  Roman  slavery.     Caledonia  h 
Courage.       yet  free.     The  alUgrasping  power  of  Rome  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  seize  our  liberty.    But  it  is  only  to 
Warning,      be  preserved  by  valour,    ^y  flight  it  cannot,  for  the 
sea  confines  us,  and  that  the  more  effectually,  as  being 
possessed  by  thefieets  of  the  enemy.    As  it  is  by  arms 
that  the  brave  acquire  immortal /a7W€,  so  it  is  by  arm* 
that  the  sordid  mast  defend  their  lives  and  properties, 
Encourag-     or  lose  them.     You  are  the  very  men,  my  friends, 
i"g'  who  have  hitherto  set  bounds  to  the  unmeasurable 

ambition  of  the  Romans.    In  consequence  of  your 


>  The  Caledonii  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  parts  of  what  before  the  imion  was  called  Scot- 
land, BOW  North  Biitain. 
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inhabiting  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island, 
you  have  hitherto  been  free  from  the  common  diS" 
grace  and  the  common  sufferings.  You  lie  almost 
out  of  the  reach  oi  fame  itself;  but  you  must  not  Warninf. 
expect  to  enjoy  this  untroubled  security  any  longer, 
unless  you  bestir  yourselves  so  effectually  as  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  search  out  your 
retreats,  and  disturb  your  repose.  If  you  do  not, 
curiosity  alone  will  set  them  a  prying,  and  they  will 
conclude  that  there  is  something  worth  the  labour  of 
conquering  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  merely 
because  they  have  Ttever  seen  them.  What  is  little 
hnoicn  is  oflen  coveted,  because  so  little  known.  And 
you  are  not  to  expect  that  you  should  escape  the 
ravage  of  the  general  plunderers  of  mankind,  by  any 
sentiment  of  moderation  in  them.  When  the  coun^ 
ti-ies  which  are  more  accessible  come  to  be  subdued, 
they  will  then  force  their  vsay  into  those  which  are 
harder  to  come  at.  And  if  they  should  conquer  the  Accusation. 
dry  land  over  the  whole  world,  they  will  then  think  of 
carrying  their  arms  beyond  the  ocean,  to  see  whether 
there  be  not  certain  unknown  regions  which  they  may 
attack,  and  reduce  under  subjection  to  the  Roman 
empire^  For  we  see,  that  if  a  country  is  thought  to 
be  powerful  in  arms  the  Romans  attack  it,  because 
the  conquest  will  he  glorious;  if  inconsiderable  in  the 
military  art,  because  the  victory  will  be  easy;  if  rich, 
they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  plunder;  if 
poor,  by  the  desire  of  fame.  The  east  and  the  west, 
the  south  and  the  north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  the  scene  of  their  military  achievements ;  the  world 
is  too  little  for  their  andntion  and  their  avarice.  They 
are  the  only  nation  ever  known  to  be  eqttally  desir- 
ous of  conquering  a  poor  kingdom  as  a  rich  one 
Their  supreme  joy  seems  to  be  ravaging,  fighting.  Horror, 
and  shedding  of  blood;  and  when  they  have  unpeo^ 
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pled  a  region,  so  that  there  are  none  left  alive  able  to 
bear  armsy  they  say  they  have  given  peace  to  that 
country. 

Nature  itself  has  peculiarly  endeared  to  all  men, 
their  mves  and  their  children.  But  it  is  known  to 
you,  my  countrymen,  that  the  conquered  youth  are 
daily  drafted  off  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 

Horror.  Roman  army.  The  wives,  the  sisters,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  conquered  are  either  exposed  to  the 
violence,  or  at  least  corrupted  by  the  arts,  of  these 

Accusation,  cruel  spoilers.  The  Jruits  of  our  industry  arepZuit- 
dered  to  make  up  the  tributes  imposed  on  us  by 
oppressive  avarice.     Britorts  sow  their  fields,  and  the 

Complaining  greedy  Romans  reap  them.  Our  very  bodies  are 
worn  out  in  carrying  on  their  military  works,  and 
our  toils  are  rewarded  by  them  with  abu^e  and  stripes. 
Those  who  are  bom  to  slavery  are  bought  and  mainn 

Indignation,  tained  by  their  master.  But  Mw  unhappy  country 
pays  for  being  enslaved,  sjid  feeds  those  who  enslave 
it.  And  our  portion  of  disgrace  is  the  bitterest,  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  Mt>  tVZanc?  are  the  Zo^^  who  have 

A.ccusation.  fallen  under  the  galling  yoke.  Our  native  heni 
against  tyranny  is  the  offence  which  most  sensibly 
irritates  those  lordly  usurpers.  Our  distance  from 
the  «ea^  of  government,  and  our  natural  defence  by 
the  surrounding  ocean,  render  us  obnoxious  to  their 
suspicions;  for  they  know  that  Britons  are  Jor»  with 
an  instinctive  Zow  of  liberty;  and  they  conclude, 
that  we  must  be  naturally  led  to  think  of  taking  the 
advantage  of  our  detached  situation  to  disengage  our- 
selves, (WW  ffmtf  or  o^Acr,  from  their  oppression. 

Warnings  Thus,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  sus- 

pected and  Jiated,  as  we  ever  must  be  by  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  prospect  of.  our  enjoying  even  a  tolerable 

Courage.  State  of  bondage  under  them.  Let  us,  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  and  in  defence  of  all  that 
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18  dear  to  us,  resolve  to  exert  ourselves,  if  not  for 

glory,  at  least  for  safety;  if  not  in  vindication  of 

British  honour^  at  least  in  defence  of  our  lives*     How  Commenda. 

ne^r  were  the  BrigajUvnes^  to  shaking  off  the  yoke —  **®*** 

led  on,  too,  by  a  woman?    They  burned  a  Roman 

settlement ;  they  attacked  the  dreaded  Koman  legions 

in  their  camp.    Had  not  their  partial  success  drawn  Regret. 

them  into  2^.  fatal  security y  the  business  would  have 

been  done.  And  shall  not  we  of  the  Caledonian  region^  Courage. 

wliose  territories  are  yet  free,  and  whose  strength 

entire — shall  not  we,  my  fellow-soldiers,  attempt  some^ 

thing  which  may  show  these  foreig;n  ravagers  that 

they  have  more  to  do  than  they  think  o/"  before  they 

can  be  masters  of  the  whole  island  f 

But,  afler  all,  who  are  these  mighty  Romans  f  Are  Contempt, 
they  gods,  or  mortal  men  like  ourselves  f    Do  we  not 
see  that  they  fall  into  die  same  errors  and  weaknesses 
as  others  9    Does  not  peace  effeminate  them  ?     Does 
not  ahundavjce  debauch  them?     Does  hot  luxury 
enervate  them  ?    Do  they  not  even  go  to  excess  in 
the  most  unmanly  vices  t    And  can  you  imagine  that  Remon. 
tiiey  who  are  remarkable  for  their  vices  are  likewise  •*^*'^*'*- 
remarkable  for  their  valour  f     What,  then,  do  we  Courage. 
dread? — Shall  I  tell  you  the  very  truth,  my  fellow- 
soldiers  I      It  is  by  means  of  our  intestine  divi-  Regret. 
sions  that  the  Komans  have  gained  so  great  advan-' 
tages  over  us.     They  turn  the  mismanagement  of 
their  enemies  to  their  oum  praise.     They  boast  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  say  nothing  of  what  we 
might  have  done,  had  we  been  so  unse  as  to  unite 
against  them. 

W?iat  is  ihia  formidable  Roman  army  ?    Is  it  not  Contempt, 
composed  of  a  mixture  o{ people  from  different  coun-' 


1  The  Bri«intmes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  what  U 
.now  called  ToYkshire,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  &e. 
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tries,  some  mare,  some  lessy  disposed  to  military 
achievements  ;  some  more,  some  less,  capable  of  bear- 
ing fatigtte  and  hardship.  They  keep  together, 
while  they  ai«  successful,  A  ttach  them  with  vigour  ; 
distress  them ;  and  you  will  see  them  more  disunited 
among  themselves  than  we  are  now.  Can  any  one 
imagine,  that  Oauls,  Germans^  and — ^with  shame  I 
must  add,  Britons^  who  basely  lend,  for  a  time,  their 
limbs  and  their  lives  to  build  up  a  foreign  tyranny — 
can  any  one  imagine  that  these  will  not  be  longer  ene- 
mies than  slaves  I  or  that  such  an  army  is  held  toge- 
ther by  sentiments  of  fidelity  or  affection  t  No :  the 
only  band  of  union  among  them  is  fear.  And,  when- 
ever terror  ceases  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  that 
mixed  multitude,  they  who  now  fear  will  then  hate 
their  tyrannical  masters.  On  our  side  there  is  eveiy 
possible  incitement  to  valour.  The  Roman  courage 
is  not,  as  ours,  infbmed  by  the  thought  of  wives  and 
children  in  danger  of  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  Romans  have  no  parents,  as  «;«  have,  to 
reproach  them  if  they  should  ^^er<  their  infirm  o/<^ 
ogrtf.  They  have  no  country  here  to  fi^t  for. 
Contempt  They  are  a  motley  collection  of  foreigners^  in 
a  land  wholly  unknown  to  them,  cut  off  from  their 
native  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  ocean, 
and  given,  I  hope,  a  prey  into  our  hands  beyond  all 
possibility  of  escape.  Let  not  the  sound  of  the  Roman 
namtf  affright  your  eor^;  nor  let  the  glare  of  ^oW 
or  silver  upon  their  armour  dazzle  your  eye5.  It  is 
not  by  gold  or  «i2i7«r  that  men  are  either  wounded  or 
defended,  though  they  are  rendered  a  richer  prey  to 
the  conquerors.  Let  us  boldly  attack  this  disunited 
rqhble;  we  shall  find  among  themselves  a  reinforce- 
ment  to  our  ormjf.  The  degenerate  Britons,  who  are 
incorporated  into  their  forces,  will,  through  f  Aam^  of 
their  country^j  cause  deserted  by  theno^  quickly 


Courage. 
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leave  the  liomans,  and  come  over  to  us.  The  GatUs, 
remembering  their  former  liberty,  and  'that  it  was 
the  Romans  who  deprived  them  of  it,  will  forsake 
their  tyrants,  andyotn  the  assertors  of  freedom.  The 
Germans  who  remain  in  their  arm^  vriM  follow  the 
example  of  their  countrymen,  the  UsipHy  who  so 
lately  deserted  And  what  will  there  be  then  to  fear  f 
A  few  half  garrisoned  forts;  a  few  municipal  towns  Coutompt. 
inhabited  hy  worn-out  old  men,  discord  universally 
prevmlin'g,  occasioned  by  tyranny  in  those  who  cam^ 
mand,  and  obstinacy  in  those  who  should  obey.  On 
our  ade,  an  army  united  in  the  caMse  of  their  country.  Courage, 
their  wives,  their  eJiildren,  their  aged  parents^  their 
UbertieSy  t^ir  lives.  At  the  head  of  this  army — I 
hope  I  do  not  ofiend  against  modesty  in  saying,  there  Apology. 
is  a  general  ready  to  exert  aU  his  abilities^  such  as 
they  are,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in  leading  you  to 
metery  and  U)  freedom. 

I  conclude,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  Encourag. 
Iritii  putting  you  in  mind,  that  on  your  beJtavumr  ''^i^* 
this  day  depends  your  future  enjoyment  oi  peace  and 
liberty y  or  your  subjection  to  a  tyrannical  enemy ^  with 
all  its  grievous  consequences.  When,  therefore,  you 
come  to  engage — think  of  your  tmcestors — and  thhik 
of  your  posterity. 


XZIV. BLUNT  REPROOF — WARNING — OFFERING— 

FRLBNDSHiP. 

The  speech  of  the  Scythian  ambuBadon  to  Alexander,  who 
was  preparing  war  against  thein.-^Q.  Curtiw, 

If  your  person  were  Ba  gigantic  as  your  desires^  the  Respect. 
world  would  not  contain  you.     Your  right  hand 
would  touch  the  east,  and  your  left  the  west  ^tf.  the 
same  time.     You  grasp  at  more  than  you  are  eqtuU 
to.    From  Europe  you  reach  Asia:  from  Asia  yo« 

i 
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lay  hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you  should  conquer  aW 
mankind,  you  seem  disposed  to  wage  war  with  woods 
and  snows,  with  rivers  and  wild  beasts^  and  to  attempt 
to  subdue  nature.  But  have  you  considered  the 
usual  course  of  things  t  Have  you  reflected,  that 
great  trees  are  laaxiy  years  in  growing  to  their  height. 

Contempt,  and  are  cut  down  in  an  hourf  It  is  foolish  to  think 
of  the/htft  ordy,  without  considering  the  height  you 
have  to  climb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care,  lest,  while 
you  strive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the  grouna 
with  the  branches  you  have  laid  hold  on.  The  lion, 
when  c^a£?,  is  devoured  by  ravens;  and  n«f  consumes 
the  hardness  of  iron.  There  is  nothing  so  strong 
but  it  is  in  danger  from  what  is  u?ea&.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  your  wisdom  to  take  care  how  you  ven- 
ture beyond  your  reach.  Besides,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  t 
We  have  never  invaded  Maeedon:  why  should  you 
attack  Scythia  f  We  inhabit  vast  deserts  and  path* 
less  woods,  where  we  do  not  want  to  hear  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.  We  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  slavery;  and  we  have  no  ambition  to  tyrannize 
over  any  nation.  That  you  may  understand  the 
genius  of  the  Scythians^  we  present  you  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen^  an  arrow,  and  a  goblet.  We  use  these 
respectively  in  our  commerce  with  friends  and  with 
foes.  We  give  to  our  friends  the  corn,  which  we 
raise  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen.  With  the  goblet  we 
join  with  them  in  pouring  drink-offerirtgs  to  the 
gods;  and  with  arrows  we  attack  our  enemies.  We 
have  conquered  those  who  have  attempted  to  tyran- 
nize over  us  in  our  own  country,  and  likewise  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  when  they  made 
ttn;««/  toor  upon  us ;  and  we  have  opened  to  our- 

Aeensatioii.  selves  a  way  into  Egypt.  You  pretend  to  be  the 
punisher  of  robbers,   and  are  yourself  the  general 


R«nnon- 
strance. 


Courage. 
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robber  of  mankind.    You  have  taken  Lydia;  you 
have  seized  Syria;  you  are  master  of  Persia;  you 
have  subdued  the  Bactrians,  and  attacked  India. 
All  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  unless  you  lay  your 
greedy  and  insatiable  hands  upon  our  flocks  and  our 
herds.    How  imprudent  is  your  conduct  f    You  gro^rp  Remoa. 
at  riches,  tlie  possession  of  which  only  increases  your  •*™"<^*» 
avarice.    You  increase  your  hunger  by  what  should 
produce  satiety;  so  that  the  more  you  have,  the  more 
you  desire.    But  have  you  forgot  how  long  the  con- 
^ue^  of  the  Bactrians  detained  you  ?     While  you 
were  subduing  them,  the  Sogdians  revolted.    Your 
victories  serve  no  o^Aer  purpose  than  to  find  you 
employment  by  producing  new  wars;  for  the  business  Instnietion. 
of  every  conquest  is  two-fold — to  win,  and  to  preserve. 
And  though  you  may  be  the  greatest  of  warriors*  Waning, 
you  must  expect,  that  the  nations  you  conquer  will 
endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  fast  as  possible. 
For  what  people  chooses  to  be  under  ^rcigTi  domi'  Coarag«. 
tttOR  f     If  you  will  cross  the  Tanais,  you  may  travel 
veer  Scythia,  and  observe  how  extensive  a  territory 
we  inhabit.    But  to  conquer  us  is  quite  another  busi-  Warning, 
ness.     Your  army  is  loaded  with  the  cumbrous  spoils 
of  many  nations.    You  will  find  the  /jower^y  of  the 
Scythians,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  pursuit;  Threatening, 
and,  at  another  time,  when  you  think  we  are  fled  far 
enough  from  you,  you  will  have  us  surprise  you  in 
your  camp:  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  7to  less 
vigour  than  they  ^y.     Why  should  we  put  you  in  Remon- 
mind  of  the  vastness  of  the  country  you  will  have  to  ***^*"<'®' 
€(tnquerf     The  deserts  of  Scythia  are  commonly 
tidked  of  m  Greece;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
our  delight  is  to  dwell  at  large,  and  not  in  towns  or 
plantations.     It  will  therefore  be  your  wisdom  to  Adrising. 
keep,  with  strict  attention,  what  you  have  gained. 
Catching  at  more,  you  may  Zo^  what  you  have.   We  Waning: 

I  2 
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have  a  proverbial  saying  in  Scjthia,  *^  Thsit  fortune 
has  no  feet,  and  is  furnished  only  with  harids  to  dis^ 
tribute  her  capriciojis  favours,  and  within*  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  those  to  whom  she  has  been  bountiful.** 
You  give  yourself  out  to  be  a  god^  the  son  oi  Jupiter 
Uammon,  It  suits  the  character  of  a  god  to  hestaup 
favours  on  mortals ;  not  to  deprive  them  of  what 
they  have.  But  if  you  are  no  god,  reflect  on  the 
precarious  condition  of  humanity.  You  will  thui 
show  more  wisdom  than  by  dwelling  on  those  sub- 
jects, which  have  puffed  up  your  pride,  and  made 
you  forget  yourself  You  see  how  little  you  are 
likely  to  gain  by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Seythia. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you  please,  have  in 
us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  command  the  borders  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  There  is  nothing  between 
us  and  Bactria  but  the  river  Tamds ;  and  our  ter- 
ritory extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
borders  on  Macedon.  If  you  decline  attacking  ua  in 
a  hostile  manner,  you  may  have  our  friendship. 
Nations  which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  confidepjce  is 
reposed  in  a  conquered  people.  There  can  be  no 
sincere  friendship  between  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  Even  in  peace,  the  latter  think  them* 
selves  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  the  fonner. 
We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
you  according  to  our  manner,  which  is,  not  by  sign- 
ing,  sealing,  and  taking  the  gods  to  witness,  as  is  the 
Grecian  custom;  but  by  doing  actual  services.  The 
Scythians  are  not  used  to  promise,  but  to  perform 
without  promising.  And  they  think  an  appeal  to  the 
gods  superfluous:  for  that  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  esteem  of  men  will  not  hesitate  to  ojg^nd  the 
gods  by  perjury.  You  may  therefore  consider  with 
yourself,  whether  you  had  better  have  a  people  of 
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such  a  character  (and  so  situated  as  to  have  it  in  their 
power  either  to  serve  you  or  to  annoy  you,  according 
as  you  treat  them)  for  allies,  or  for  enemies. 


.^ 


XXV. REFLECTION  ON  LOST  HAPPINESS 8ELF>CON- 

BEMNATION — ^HORROR — ^DESPERATION. 

Satan's  Soliloquy,  from  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost." 

O  thou  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crovyiCd, 
LoolCst  from  thy  sole  dominion^  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish* d  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  immej 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
Ifell;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  dovm, 
Warritig  in  heav'n  against  heaven* s  matchless  King: 
Ah,  wherefore  f  ^edeserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me^  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  tJiat  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none:  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  f 
How  due!  yet  aZZ  his  good  proved  ill  in  mcy 
And  wrought  but  malice:  lifted  up  so  AigA, 

1  disdained  subjection ;  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. ' 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received. 
And  understood  not,  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  ovying,  owes  not,  but  still  pays;  at  otic* 
Indebted^  and  discharged;  what  burden  then  f 

Oh,  hail  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd  Anguish. 


Admiration. 


Hatred. 


Painful  re- 
flection. 

Self-con- 
demnation. 

Vindication 
of  an  enemy.. 


'Self-con- 
demnation. 


Pride. 


Self-con- 
demnation. 
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Self-con- 
demi 


Reflection    Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
pfaeM!  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^Ppy»  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 
Ambition.    YqI  why  not  f  somQ  other  "^yt^r 
As  great  might  have  aspir*d,  and  me,  though  mean^ 
Drawn  to  his  part.     But  other  pow*rs  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken^  from  within. 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arnCd, 
Hadst  thou  the  same^etf-twZZ,  and  jpotoV  to  stand  f 
Thou  Ao^Zff ;  wAom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  faecuae. 
But  heav'n'syr«6  Iwe  dealt  equally  to  aU? 
Blasphemy.  Be  then  his  love  accurs'd/  since  love  or  hate^ 
Rage.  To  me  alike  it  d^als  eternal  woe. 

Self-con-      Nay,  curs'd  be  thou;  since  against  his,  thy  wiU 
demoation.  c\xose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Desperation  Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  IJly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I/ly  is  hell;  myself  im  hell;. 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  slower  deep 
Still  threaVmng  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer,  seems  a  heav*n-^ 
Oh,  then,  at  hst^  relent.    Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance  t    None  for  pardon  left  f 
None  left,  but  by  submission;  and  that  toorej 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises,  and  of  A^r  vaunts 
Than  to  submit;  boasting  I  could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent.    ^A,  me/  they  little  know 
How  dearly  1  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  heU 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc-d^ 
The  Unoer  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery;  such  Joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent^  and  could  obtain, 
B^  act  of  grac€»  my  former  state;  how  . 


Prido. 


Atignish, 


Pridi^ 


I 
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Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore  f  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  mpain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  recoTicilement  grow  Malic*. 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  h&Yepierc*d  so  deep: 

Which  would  hut  lead  ifie  to  a  worse  relapse^ 

And  heavier  fall:  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  hought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Pums?ier,  therefore  as  yar  HopeioM 

From  granting  he^OB  I  from  begging  peace :  angukh. 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instead  Malice. 

Of  us  outcast,  exird,  his  new  delight, 

McmJand  created,  and  for  them  this  world. 

So  farewell,  hope;  and  with  hope  fareioell  fear;      Fixed 

Farewell,  remorse;  all  good  to  me  is  lost;  deepair. 

Evil,  he  thou  my  good;  hy  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heav'n's  King  I  hold ; 

By  thee,  and  more  than  ?ialf  perhaps,  shall  reign,     MaUce  bent 

As  man,  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know.      ®°  miwhiefc 


XXYI. — CONSUXTATIOK. 

Th«  speech  of  Satan,  in  his  infenuJ  palace  of  Paademoniam, 
in  which  he  proposes  to  the  consideration  of  his  angels,  in  what 
nianner  it  would  he  proper  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  their 
defeat  and  iall. — MUton. 

Pow'rs  and  dominions!  deities  of  heav'n!  Dignity  with 

For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold  distress. 

Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  snd  falVn 

I  give  not  heav*n  for  lost.    From  this  descent  Courage. 

Celestial  virtues  rising  will  appear 

More  glorious,  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fix*d  laws  of  heav%    Authoritj. 

Did^r«^  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 

With  what  besides,  in  council  or  infght. 


/" 
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* 
Hath  been  achiev'd  of  merit;  yet  tliis  lo8$ 
Thus  far,  at  least,  recov€r*d  hath  much  mora 
Established  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.    The  happier  state 
In  heav%  which  follows  dignity ,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  wlio  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer*s  qim. 
Your  hulwarh,  and  condemns  to  Greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  f     With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  ^Tm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 
More  than  can  be  in  heav%  we  now  r^^m 
To  claim  our  just  inJieritance  of  oW, 
Sttrer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Confidence.   Could  have  assured  us ;  and  by  what  Jc^f  loay, 
Whether  of  opew  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  no^  debate.    Who  can  arfpwe  may  speak. 


I 


Appreheii- 
tion. 


Courage. 


XXVH ^FIERCENESS — DESPERATION. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  Moloch,  exciting  the  infernal 
crew  to  renew  the  war  against  heaven. 

Courage.       21^  sentence  is  for  open  war.    ^0£  wiles, 
a  Contempt,  j^^j.^  inexpert,  I  boast  not.    Them  let  those 

Contrive,  who  need;  or  when  they  need — not  now. 
Courage.       For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 

Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
Contempt.    The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Rage.  Heav'nsykgiVzw*,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 

The  prison  of  H*  tyranny,  who  reigns 
Fierceness.  By  our  delay  9 — ^No!  let  us  rather  choose, 

^**No,  let  us,'*  &c.,  to  "But  perhaps,"  can  hardly  bt 
spoken  too  energetically,  if  the  dignity  of  the  speaker  be  kept 
np  in  pronouncing  the  passage.  At  the  words,  **  But  perhaps/* 
&c.,  the  speaker  composes  himself  again. 
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Arm'd  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once  Courage. 

O'er  heav  n's  high  tow*rs  to  force  resistless  war/f 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  our  torturer     When  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  terrific  engine,  he  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire,  and  horror,  shot  with  equal  rage 

Amongst  his  angels:  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix*d  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire. 

His  own  invented  torments, — But  perhaps  ReooUectioii. 

The  way  seems  difficult,  and  steep  to  scale 

With  upright  vnng  against  a  higher  foe — 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  ih&t  forgetjul  lake  benumb  not  still. 

That,  in  our  proper  motion,  we  ascepd 

Up  to  our  native  seat.     Descent  snidfall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  hut  felt  of  late. 

When  OUT  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rere. 

Insulting,  «ndpursu*d  us  through  the  deep; 

With  what  compulsion,  and  laborious  flight  Slownesi. 

We  sunk  thus  low? — ^Th*  ascent  is  easy  then.—  Arguing. 

Th*  event  \sfear*d. — Should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  uwrse  destroi/d. — ^What  can  be  worse       ComplainiDg. 

Than  to  dwell  hercy  driv'n  out  from  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 

Calls  us  to  penance  f — More  destroy*d  than  thus 

We  must  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 

What /ear  we  then  ? — ^What  doubt  we  to  incense    Flerceneii. 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enrag*d. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
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Complaining  To  nothing  this  essential;  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being. 

Courage.       Or  if  our  suhstance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  hcy  we  are,  at  worst. 

Malice.  On  this  side  nothing.    And  hy  proof  w,e  feel 

Our  pow*r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heav*n. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne: 

Fury.  Which,  if  not  victory y  is  yet  revenged 


Apprdieo- 
Bion. 


XZYin. — CONSIDERATION — ^DISSUASIOEr. 

The  speech  of  the  Cidlen  angel  Belial,  in  answer  to  Moloeku 

DeUi)eration  /  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  710/  behind  in  hate;  if  what  was  ur^d^ 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  mc  must,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success ;  f 

When  he  who  most  excels  in  feats  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair. 
And  ut/^  dissolution,  as  the  «cc>p6 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  loAa/  revenge  f — The  tow*rs  of  heav'n  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable.     Oft  on  the  bord'ring  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing. 
Scout  far  and  mc?^  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise — Or  could  we  break  our  yr&y 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection  to  confound 


Argoiog. 

Appreheiu 
■ion. 


1  The  voice,  instead  of  falling  towards  the  end  of  this  line, 
as  usual,  is  to  rise;  and  in  speaking  the  word  revenue,  l^e 
fierceness  of  the  wJiole  speech  ought,  as  it  were,  to  be  expressed 
in  one  word. 
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Horror 


Heaven* 8  purest  light;  yet  our  great  enemy  Awe, 

All  incorruptible  would  on  hig  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  tli*  ethereal  mould. 

Incapable  of  stain^  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief y  aad  purge  off^e  baser  Jire 

Victorious.     Thus  repuls'd,  o\xr  final  hope 

Is  fiat  despair:  we  must  exasperate 

Th*  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us ;  f  Aaf  must  be  our  tmre. 

To  be  no  more — Sad  cure  I — ^For  who  would  lose. 

Though /wZZ  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, — 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  5«i5e  and  motion^ — ^But  will  he. 

So  wise,  let  Zoo«6  at  once  his  utmost  zr^, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  ttwaware, 

To  give  his  enemies  their  i»wA,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  aw^cr  5are* 

To  punish  endless? — ^'*  Wherefore  cease  we  then," 

Say  they  who  counsel  war ;  "  we  are  decreed^ 

Reserv'd,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  moi^et 

WhcU  can  we  suffer  worse?"    ■  Is  this  then  u;or«^ 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms? 

What  I  when  Yf^fied  amain,  pursued  a,nd  struck 

With  heav*n*s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  ^ep  to  shelter  \is?  This  hell  then  seem*d 

A  refuse  from  those  wounds:  or  when  we  Zay 

Chain* d  on  the  burning  lake?    That  sure  was  ujor^^. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  these  grim  fires, 

AwaJCd,  should  5Zou7  them  into  sevenfiild  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  the^am^^^     Or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  rtffl?  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?    What,  if  «ZZ 

Her  stores  were  opend;  and  tins  firmament 


Arguing. 


Courage. 
Anguish. 


Despair. 
•  Arguiug. 

Terror. 


Appreben- 
sion. 


Horror. 
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Anguish. 


Dissuasion. 


Hemon- 


Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  o£^re. 
Horror.        Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads^  while  tec,  perhaps, 
Designxng^  or  exhorting  glorious  war^ 
Caught  in  a  fiery  Hempest  shall  be  hurVd, 
Each  on  his  roch  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds^  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  Jfoiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains. 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd. 

Ages  of  hopeless  end? — 7'his  would  be  worse 

War,  therefore,  open  or  conceaVd  alike 
My  voice  dissuades, 

"  Shall  tee  then  live  thus  vile!    The  race  of  heaven 
strancevrtth  Thus  trampled,  thus  expelVd,  to- suffer  here 
cott  mp       CJiains  and  these  torments T  Better  /Ae^e  than  worse^ 
Arguing.      By  my  advice.    To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal;  nor  the  Zau?  t^n/Wt 
That  «o  ordains.     This  was  at  first  resolv*dj 
If  we  were  ujwc,  against  so  ^caf  a/oe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might ^aZZ. 
Contempt.    I  laugh,  when  those,  who  at  the  f^ear  are  hold. 
And  venturous,  i£  that  fail  them,  ^AnnA  and /ear 
TFAa^  yet  they  know  must  follow;  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  />atn. 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror.     This  is  now 
Encouraging  Our  doom;  which  if  with  courage  we  can  Jcar, 
Our/otf  supreme,  in  time,  may  much  rcmf/ 
His  flTJg^er,  and,  perhaps,  thus /ar  removed. 
Not  mind  us,  noi  offending,  satisfied^ 
With  what  is  punish*  d;  whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their y2af7ze«. 
Our^tercr  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour;  or  tnur*d,  not  feel. 
Or  chang'd^  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformed 
In  temper,  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
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Familiar  the  Jierce  heat,  and  1701^  of  pain; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  Jlow 

Of  future  days  may  bring;  what  chance^  what  change. 

Worth  limiting;  since  out  present  lot  appears— 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worsts 

K  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 


Encouri^. 
ing. 


XXIX ^ANGER ^THREATENING. 

Satan's  speech  to  Death  stopping  his  passage  through  tilie  gate 
of  hell,  with  the  answer. — Milton, 

*^  Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee. 
Retire;^  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  hy  proof. 
Hell-bom!  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n," 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied, 
**  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he 
Who  frst  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  aj\d  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav*n*s  sons. 
Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  then 
And  they  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  ico^  and/>atnf 
And  reckon'st  Moi^  thyself  with  spirits  of  heav*n. 
Hell-doom* d!  andbreath'stt/e/Jancc  here^  and  «com. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lordf    Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive!  and  to  thy  «pee(i  add  wingSy 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  owe  stroke  of  this  Jar/ 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and ^awg-5  unfelt  before" 

1  **  Retire'''  is  to  he  spoken  as  a  toAo/e  sentence,  and  with  the 
greatest  Jorce  of  threatening. 


Anger. 


Resolutioc. 
Contempt. 
Threatening 


Anger. 


Contempt. 
Anger. 

Pride. 
Threatening 
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XXZ. — ^DEPSECATIOK— 81TBFBI8B. 


1 


KxcUma- 

tion. 

ReprooC 


Yexation. 


Alarm. 
Narration. 

Surprise. 


The  speech  of  Sin  to  Satan,  to  prevent  a  hostile  encounter 
between  the  hUter  alfd  Death. 

"  O  father t  what  intends  thy  hcand^**  she  cried, 
**  Against  thy  only  sanf    What  Jury,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  t    And  know'st  for  whom ; 
For  Him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate*er  his  wraths  which  he  calls  jW/ic^,  bids; 
His  wrath:  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both." 

She  spoke,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  returned : 
"  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 

Recollection  Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends;  till  first  I  know  of  thee, 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double  form'd  and  why 
In  this  infernal  Yale  first  met,  thou  call*st 
Me  father,  and  that />Aanf  o^m  call^st  tn^  ^cm, 
I  know  thee  no/;  nor  ever  saw,  till  now, 

Aversion.      jSi^A<  more  detestable  than  Aim  and  thee,** 

XXXL. — ^DOUBTmO — YBXATION— DEBP  BEFLECTION. 
Hamlet^i  soliloquy  upon  his  finding  that  the  king,  his  father, 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle;  in  which  he  considers  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  an  end  to  a  burdensome  life. — Shak^peare. 

Anrfety,       To  be, or  notiobef » that  is  the  question — 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Oonrag*.       Or  to  take  arm^  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

1  **To  he,—OT  not  to  be."^  The  thought,  at  length,  would 
run  thus :  **  Is  death  the  total  destruction  o{consciousne8$7  Or 
do  the  dead  still  continue  to  thdnk  and  acty  though  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  of  the  present  state?**  The  thought  in 
the  second  line  is  different,  viz.,  **  Whether  is  it  truly  Meroie 
to  put  an  end  to  life  when  it  becomes  trisome  9* 
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And  by  opposing,  end  them? — To  die — to  sleep — 
No  more » — and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Th&t  flesh  is  heir  to : — *Tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish*d — ^To  die — to  sleep 

To  sleep  t — perchance  to  dream— ^ij^,  there's  the  rub  I 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  Una  mortal  coil. 

Most  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th*  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  /oi^  despis%  the  2ato'«  £2e/ayt 

The  insolence  of  o/^e,  and  the  «p«nM, 

That  patient^  merit  of  the  unirorMy^  takes ; 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  f    Who  would  yar<feZ*»  Jear, 

And  groan  and  ^trea^  under  a  weary  life% 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 

(That  wuKscover^d  country,  from  whose  Jottm' 

iVb  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  trt'//. 

And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  t7Z«  we  have, 

Thasijly  to  others,  which  we  fokwc  not  o/*? 

Thus  conmnenee  does  make  cowards  of  us  aU; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  /KzZe  cast  of  thought^ 

And  enterprises  of  great  /7tM  and  moment. 

With  Mm  regard  their  currents  turn  atory, 

And  Zo56  the  nom^  of  action. 


Deep 
thought. 
fiihieM. 
Yezation. 


ThoQght- 
fblneu. 
Apprehen- 
sion. 


Texation. 

Anguish. 

*  Meekness. 
•>  Averaiou. 

Courage. 

Complaint. 

Fear. 


Resignation 


1 «  Bat  to  <Zt«— to  9Uep~-no  more^  The  paiues  mast  b« 
MuaL  The  sense  at  length  being,  *'Ia  dying  only  falling 
aueep,  and  nothing  else  ?~ 

s  **  Fardds."^    That  is,  burdens. 

•  "  Whose  ioimu"     That  is,  border,  or  6oaM<2ary. 


Ui 
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SnrprisAi 
Couran^. 

Wonder. 
Horror. 


Horror. 


tforror. 
Doubting. 
Horror. 
Plotting. 


Horror. 


Onnt. 


XXXn ^PLOmNG — ceubltt — bobrob. 

Macbeth,  fall  of  his  bloody  design  against  good  King  Dcncaii« 
fancies  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the  air. — Shakepeare. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  tow'rd  my  hajidf     Come,  let  me  dutch 

thee — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision^  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  f  or  art  thou  but 
-^  f^g^  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat'Oppiessed  brain f 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palatable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw 

Thou  marshaWst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use* 

Mine  eyes  are  made  ih^  fools  o'  th'  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest        I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts^  o£  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing,^^ 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes Now  o*et  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wiched  dreams  abuse 
The  cmrtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings :  and  midnight  murder. 
Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace,  tow*rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost-^-Thou.  sure  9Xi^  firm-set  earthy 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout ; 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it— While  I  threat,  he  lives — 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me — \Bell  ringsl 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan!  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 

>  "  GoutsJ*    That  is,  drops. 
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PART  SECOND. 


We  shall  commence  this  part  of  our  Compilation  with 
the  PASSAGES  which  Walker  has  used  in  illustrating  his 
"  Description  of  the  Pa^ions."  While  approring  gene- 
rally of  the  plan  adopted  in  "The  Art  of  Speaking,"  he 
thought  that  it  would  he  an  improvement  upon  it  "  to 
subjoin  EXAMPLES  to  each  passion  and  emotion,  which 
contain  scarcely  any  passion  or  emotion  but  that  de- 
scribed; and  that  by  thus  keeping  one  passion  in  view 
at  a  time,  the  pupil  would  mdre  easily  acquire  the  imi- 
tation of  it  than  by  passing  suddenly  to  those  passages 
where  they  are  scattered  promiscuously  in  email  por- 
tions."^ As  his  "  Descriptions  of  the  Passions*'  are  based 
upon  those  given  in  "  The  Art  of  Speaking,*we  shall  omit 
them  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assigned 
(page  81).  The  most  of  the  "Examples,**  however, 
which  he  has  given  in  illustration  of  them,  we  shall 

1  "  This  is  the  case/*  he  adds,  "  with  the  author  to  -whom  I  am  so 
mueb  indebted  for  the  description  of  the  passions,  and  with  those  who 
have  flendlelv  copied  him.  The  instance  of  a  single  passion  which  I 
have  selected  may  be  augmented  at  pleasure;  and  when  the  pupil  has 
ac^[mred  the  expression  of  cAch  passion  singly,  he  should  analyze  his 
composition,  and  carefully  mark  it  -wi^h  the  several  ptssions,  emotions 
and  sentiments  it  contains,  by  which  means  he  will  distinguish  and  sep»* 
rate  what  is  often  mixed  and  confounded,  and  be  prompted  to  force  and 
variety  at  almost  every  sentence.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  passions 
are  sometimes  so  sligntly  touched,  and  often  melt  so  insensibly  into 
each  other,  as  {o  make  it  somewhat  difficult  precisely  to  mark  their  boun- 
daries ;  but  this  is  naargument  against  our  marking  them  where  they  are 
distinct  and  obvious,  nor  against  our  suggesting  them  to  those  who  may 
not  be  quite  so  dear-sighted  as  ourselves.  — memenU  o/EloeuHon, 
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insert  here,  because  we  consider  them  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  Ezjebcises  in  Beading.  We  hare  also  added 
several  other  passages  illustrative  of  the  emotions  of  the 
mind^  tones  of  voice,  and  different  styles  of  reading. 


I. ^CHEEBrUI^NESS  IN  BETIBEMENT. 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference;  as  the  icy  &ng, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head; 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunts. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

As  You  Like  ft. 


n ^INVOKING  MIRTH  AS  A  GODDESS. 

But  come,  thou  Goddess,  fair  and  free. 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  of  men  heart-easing  Mirth; 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
tHaste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  th^e 
,  Jest  and  youUifid  Jollity, 
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Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Kods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides : 

Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  bring  with  thee  i 

The  mountain  njTnph,  sweet  Liberty. — Milton. 


m ^LAUGHTER  ON  SEEING  A  SHRBWB  BUFFOON. 

A  FOoi*,  a  fool!  I  met  a  fool  i'  th'  forest, 
A  motley  fool,  a  miserable  varlet  I 
As  I  do  live  by  food  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask*d  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail*d  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms; 
In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I.    No,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heav'n  hath  sent  me  fortune. 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock: 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags ; 
Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fooll  Motley's  the  only  wear. 

As  You  Like  It. 
e2 
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IT. — ^BALLTINQ  A  PERSON  FOB  BEING  MBLANCHOI^T. 

Let  me  plaj  the  fool 
With  Mirth  and  Laughter;  so  let  wrinkles  come. 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,) 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  barkl 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time; 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 
For  this  fooPs  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo,  fare  ye  well  a  while, 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner* 

Merchant  of  Venice 


\ 


y SCOFFINa  AT  8UPF08ED  GOWABDICB.  J 

Satan  beheld  their  plight,  I 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd:  ' 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud?  ] 

Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fiur  with  open  front 
And  'breast,  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance:  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
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For  joy  of  offer'd  peace ;  but  I  snppose, 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard* 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Paradise  LoH. 


TI. — JOT,  OB  SATIBFACnOir  IHBXPBJ3S8IBLB. 

lMOiin>A,  oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me :  you  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps. 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness; 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Governor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad:  but  let  me  bless  you  all 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instrumenti 
Of  finding  her  agiun.    Imoinda*s  found  I 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me ; 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier,  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.  Captain,  you. 
E'en  you,  who  most  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive  • 
I  Tnll  not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now, 
m  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate, 
To  bring  me  to  my  loT'd  Imoinda  here. 
Let  the  fools 

Who  follow  Fortune  Eve  upon  her  smiles; 
All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  tbat  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon,  * 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom;  here  I  reign 
In  full  delight,  in  joys  to  pow*r  unknown. 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

SotUhenCs  Oroonoko. 
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YU— JOT  APFBOACBING  TO  TBANSPOBT. 

O  Jot,  thou  welcome  stranger!  twice  three  years 
I  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam,  but  now 
It  warms  my  veinfi,  and  plays  about  my  heart; 
A  fiery  instinct  lifts  me  firom  the  ground. 
And  I  could  mount  1  Young, 


1 


Yin JOT  BOBDESING  ON  60BB0W. 

Desdemona, — My  dear  Othello  1 

Othello, — It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.  O  my  soul's  joy  I 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  dll  they  have  waken'd  deathi 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  dimb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heav*nl  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Othello* 


IX. ^LOVB. 

What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever.  When  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  ^ve  alms, 
Pray  so;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o*  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Kothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function:  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens.  Winter's  Tale 
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X. — ^PITT  IW  FLAIKTITB  NARRATION. 

York.*^And  thus  in  triumph  rode  along  the  Duke, 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee,  Bolingbrokel 

Duchess — Alasl  poor  Kichard,  where  rides  he  the  while  ? 

York, — Ab  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men» 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Kichard;  no  man  cried  God  save  him! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off — 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heav'n  hath  a  hand  in  those  events  § 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

TiicJiordlL 


XI ^PITT  rOR  A  DEPARTED  f  RIEND. 

Alas  !  poor  Yorickl  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infi- 
nite jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he  hath  borne  me  on  his 
back  a  thousand  times;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  ima- 
gination it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips 
that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your 
gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of 
merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar? 
Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  Quite  chop- 
fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ; 
make  her  laugh  at  that. — Hamlet 
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Xn HOFB. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper*d  promis*d  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lorely  scenes  at  distance  hailt 
Still  wotdd  her  tondi  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose 
A  sofit  responsire  voice  was  heard  at  every.close. 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smil'd,  and  wav*d  her  golden  hair. 

CoUim. 


Zm HOPB  OF  GOOD  TIDINGS. 

O  HoFB,  sweet  flatterer,  whose  delusive  touch 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comfort; 
Relieves  the  load  of  poverty;  sustains 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds, 
And  smoothes  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain; 
Send  back  th'  exploring  messenger  with  joy. 
And  let  me  hall  thee  from  that  friendly  grove. 

Glover. 


Xnr. — HA.TRED  CURSING  THE  OBJECT  HATED. 

Poison  be  their  drink  I 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste  I 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  I 
Their  sweetest  prospects  murd'ring  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings ! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss  t 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  hell. 

Henry  VL 
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XT.— HATBED  OF  A  RITAL  IN  GLORT. 

Hs  is  my  bane,  I  cannot  bear  bim ; 
One  beayen  and  eartb  can  never  bold  us  both; 
Still  aball  we  bate,  and  witb  defiance  deadly 
Keep  rage  alive  till  one  be  lost  for  ever; 
Afl  if  two  suns  sbould  meet  in  one  meridian, 
And  strive  in  fiery  combat  for  tbe  passage — Rowe. 


XYI.— ASraSB  AKD  THBSATEBIKG. 

Kent. — Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Lov*d  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed 

Zear — Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent. — ^Be  Kent  unmannerly  when  Lear  is  m&d. 
What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man  ?  Reverse  thy  doom ; 
Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
m  tell  thee  thou  dost  eviL 

Lear — Hear  me,  rash  man ! — on  thy  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thou  hast  striven  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
We  banish  thee  for  ever  from  our  sighf 
And  kingdom.     J£,  when  three  days  are  expired. 
Thy  hated  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
That  moment  is  thy  death. — ^Awayl 
By  Jupiter,  this  shall  not  be  revoked.  King  Lea^, 


Xyn.— JfABRATIVB  IN  BTTPPRESSBS  ANGER. 

Mt  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
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Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped 

Show*d  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home*. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took*t  away  again ; — 

Who,  therewith  angry  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuff— and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 

He  called  them — ^untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms. 

He  questioned  me:  among  the  rest  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  gall*d 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

Answer'd  neglectingly — ^I  know  not  what — 

He  should,  or  should  not ; — ^for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (heav'n  save  the  mark!) 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 

That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 

So  cowardly;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answer*d  indirectly  as  I  said. 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report. 

Come  current  for  an  accusation, 

Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. — Henry  IV. 
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XVm. — REYENGB. 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath 
disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a  million ;  laun;hed  at 
my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted 
my  bargains,  cooled  my  Mends,  heated  n^e  enemies ;  and 
what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimendons,  senses,  aflfections,  pas- 
aonn  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle 
us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  if  we  are  like  you  in 
the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility?  Revenge.  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example  ?  Why,  revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  in- 
struction.— Merchant  of  Venice. 


XIX. — ^DETEBMINED  BEYENGB. 

I  KNOW  not :  if  they  speak  but  truth  of  her 
These  hands  shall  tear  her ;  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  'reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends  » 

To  quit  me  of  them  thoroughly. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
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ZX EAGER  RETSNGB. 

Oh,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue! — But,  gentle  heaven. 
Cut  tbort  all  intermission :  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  toot  Macbeth^ 


ZXI. — ^UNRESTRAINED  FURT. 

AuvE  I  in  triumph  1  and  Mercniio  slain  1 
Away  to  heaven  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey*d  fury  be  my  conduct  now  I — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me!  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company. 
And  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  him. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


XXU. — REPROACHING  WITH  STUPIDrrT  AND  INGRATITUDE. 

Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
Oh,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Kome, 
Knew  ye  not  Fompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  dimVd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Fompey  pass  the  streets  of  Kome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
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Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  his  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood? 
Be  gone  1 

Run  to  your  houses ;  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Fray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Julius  Catar, 


XXm. — ^KEPBOACHINa  WITH  WANT  OF  FBIENDSHIP. 

Cassius — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Brutus — You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
AVhich  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me  ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means ; 
No,  Cassius,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me.   Was  that  done  Hke  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal-counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  godst  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Julius  CcBsar, 
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XXIY. — EEPEOACHING  WITH  WAHT  OF  MANLINB88. 
.    O  PROPBB  stuff  I 

This  18  the  very  painting  of  your  fears ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself  I 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool.  Macbeth^ 


XXT. — ^FEAB  FROM  A  DREADFUL  OBJECT. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable^  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  Til  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  Oh,  answer  me  U* 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  I — ^what  would  your  gracious  figure  ? 

Hamlst. 


XXVI ^HORBOE  AT  A  DREADFUL  AFPABTnON. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !  ha  I  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition 
It  comes  upon  me  I  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devH, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art.  Julius  Ccsstrr* 


,^  **  Qu^itionahle"  here  means  imv&mff  quetlion. 
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XXyn. — ^DEEP  OB  SETTLED  GRIEF. 

Seems,  madam  1  nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems. 
Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Xor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc*d  breath ; 
No,  nor  the  firuitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These  indeed  seem* 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Hamlet. 


XXVin. — OBIEF  DEPLORINO  LOSS  OF  HAPFINES8. 

Oh,  now  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  min4I  farewell  content  1 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  war 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1  Oh,  farewell  I 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quaKty, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  1 
Farewell  I  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

Othello. 


XXIX. — GRIEF  AFFROACHnra  TO  DISTRACTION. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  m^aied,  Tybalt  murder'd, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy  hair. 
And  fjall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Romeo  and  Juliet* 
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XXZ. GRIEF  CHOKING  EXFRESSIOH. 

Macduff, — M J  children  too ! 

Jlosse. — Wife,  children,  servants,  all  that  could  be  found  \ 

Macduff, — And  I  must  be  from  thence  1  my  wife  kill'd  too? 

Malcolm. — ^Be  comforted. 
Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  reTenge* 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff, — ^He  has  no  children  t 
What,  all  my  pretty  ones  ?    Did  you  say  all? 

Malcolm — ^Endure  it  like  a  man. 

Macduff,.-!  shalL 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 
[  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were 
That  were  most  precious  to  me:  did  heav'n  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  I  naught  that  I  am ! 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  MachHlu 


XXXI. — REMOBSB  AND  BEFBOACH. 

Oh,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  I 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind « 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  a^ct. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Mad*^  it  BO  eonscience  to  destroy  a  prince.^irtf^  Johm 
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King  Henry — How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thj 

BOYereigQ. 
Cardinal  Beaufort^-^H  thou  be'st  Death  TU  give  tbea 
England's  treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  ishuid. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live  and  feel  no  pain. 

King  Henry . — ^Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I 

Warwick. — ^Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

Cardinal  Beaufort. — Bring  me  to  tdj  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  P — 
Oh  1  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
Aliye  again  f  then  show  me  where  he  is, 
111  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him.—^ 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  thenw- 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look !  look  1  it  stands  upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! 
Give  me  some  drink,  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

King  Henry, — O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ; 
Oh,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  1 

Warwick. — See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 

SaKshwry. — ^Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

King  Henry, — ^Peace  to  his  soul,  if  Grod's  good  pleasure  be  I 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heav'n's  Idiss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope, — 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign :  0  God,  forgive  him! 

WarwicL-..J8o  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

King  ir«Rry.— J'orbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 
Henry  VL-^Secand  Part. 


Ml  xjKUAsz  csiAfl0  boos: 


XXZin.— MJBFBI8B  AT  UHIXPBCTBD  BVEHTC. 

Gfohv  to  be  marri^dt  gone  to  swear  a  peacel 
Fake  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  1  Gone  to  be  fiienda! 
Shall  Louis  hare  Blanche  ?  and  Blanche  those  proyincet  ? 
It  is  not  so :  Thou  hast  mis-spoke,  mis-heard  f 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be  i  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so: 
I  trust,  I  maj  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  Tain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Belieye  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ?- 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  these  sod  dgns  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

King  John, 


XXXIY. — ATtfAZBMETrr  AT  8TKANGB  NEWS. 

OiJ>  men  and  beldames,  in  the  streets, 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously: 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  thdr  months ;: 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads^ 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrists 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  ^ei. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  <^d  on  the  anvil  cool. 
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With  open  mouth  swaUowing  a  tailor's  newf  • 
'Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent: 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
€uts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

King  John. 


XXJtV. — PEaPLEJOTT. 

'Bmjltbs  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  1 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — ^I  would  to  heav'n 
(So  my  disloyalty  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 

The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's 

What,  are  these  posts  despatch'd  for  Irdand  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Gome,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say ;  pray  pardon  me. 
Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home,  provide  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  to  muster  men  ?  If  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  afiairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen : — 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  has  wnmg'd ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do — Come,  cousin,  III 
Dispose  of  you ;  go  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  castle— 
I  should  to  Flashy  too, — 
But  time  will  not  permit : — ^Ail  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  8even.-^tcAar«f  // 

l2 
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ZXXVI. — YXXATION  AT  NEQLECTING  ORE*8  DUTT. 

Oh,  wliat  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann  d. 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit.    And  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba  I 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.  Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing — no,  not  for  a  king.        Hamlet. 


XXXVII MALICE  AND  BEVENGE. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks : 

I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity. 

He  lends  out  m(Hiey  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 

E'en  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

On  me  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrifl, 

Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgive  him  t  Ma-chant  of  Venicem 
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XXXTUI G&AYE  DBUBERATION  ON  WAB  AKB  PSACB. 

Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council: 
Caesar's  approach  Las  summoned  us  together, 
And  Eome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes: 
Fharsalia  gave  him  Rome :  Egypt  has  since 
Beceiy'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Csesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
Or  Scipio's  death?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.  'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take;  our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  even  Lybia*s  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts  •  are  they  stiU  fiz'd 
To  hold  it  out  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought, 
By  time  and  31  success,  to  a  submission  ?  Caio, 


XXZIX.  —EXHORTING. 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fibre  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  ihreatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great,  ' 
Grow  great  by  your  example;  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence: 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  m  his  den? 
And  fright  him  iJiere  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there? 

King  John. 
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XL. COURAOB — DB8FEBATB  EXCITEMENT. 

FiOHT,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  yeomen  I 
Draw,  archen,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head : 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves — 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  Greorge, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  I 
Upon  them  1  Victory  sits  on  our  helms. — Shakspeare. 


We  shall  insert  here,  as  being  the  most  appropriate 
place,  CoUins's  celebrated  "  Ode  on  the  Passions.** 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid  1  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  ofl,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  paintings    . 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
DisturVd,  deUghted,  raised,  refin'd; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir*d, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound  ( 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 

First  Fbab  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewilder'd  laid— 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 
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Next  Ahgsb.  irosh'd,  his  eyes  on  fire; 
In  lightnings  own*d  his  secret  stings: 
In  one  rode  chish  he  strock  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woefnl  measnves  wan  *Ds8PAia— 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguil'd ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  HoPB  \  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  loyely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  Tale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  aU  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair  i 

And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frown 

Kevenge  impatient  rose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain*d  sword  in  thunder  down^ 

And^  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncmg  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne*er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pitt  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter*d  mien. 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from 

his  head* 
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Thy  numbers,  Jbaloust,  to  nought  were  fix'd; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  dififring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd,. 
And  now  it  courted  Lots,  now  raying  called  on  Hatb. 

With  eyes  uprab*d,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd. 

And  firom  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour*d  through  the  meUow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  firom  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole : 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 

Kound  a  holy  calm  difiusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  0 1  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 
The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leap'd  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Jot's  ecstatic  trial: 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain* 
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They  saw,  in  Tempers  vale,  her  natiye  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  Idss'd  the  strings, 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fimtastic  round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music  !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  Groddess  1  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bow*r. 
You  leam*d  an  all-commanding  pow'r; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd  I 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
FiU  thy  recording  Sister*s  page — 
*Tis  said,  and  I  bcKeve  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Betum  in  all  thy  simple  state, 
Confirm  the  tale  her  sons  relate ! 
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EXERCISES  IN  READING 


THE  BULES  AST)  PRINCIPLES  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  INTRODUCTION. 


ijrUi'JUTIC  SXHTEZfCBt.> 

1.  Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happiness:  intemperance,  by  enervating  the  mind  and  body, 
ends  generally  in  misery. 

2.  A  wise  man  feareth  and  departeth  from  evil;  but  the 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
Righ);eousne8s  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

3.  Almost  every  object  that  attracts  our  notice,  has  its 
bright  and  its  dark  side.  He  who  habituates  himself  to  look 
at  the  dark  side  will  sour  his  disposition,  and  consequently 
impair  his  happiness ;  while  he  who  constantly  beholds  it  on 
the  bright  side  insendbly  ameliorates  his  temper,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  improves  his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  aU  around  him. 

4.  Between  fame  and  true  honour  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  The  former  is  a  blind  and  noisy  applause ;  the  latter, 
a  more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the 
breath  of  the  multitttde;  honour  rests  on  the  judgment  of 
the  thinking.  Fame  may  give  praise,  while  it  withholds 
esteem ;  true  honour  implies  esteem,  mingled  with  respect. 

>  The  learner  should  refer  to  the  Introduction  (paee  37)  for  an  expla- 
nation of  AfUUhegU  and  Emphant ;  also  to  Rale  ill.,  page  55,  and  th* 
MOTES  and  BXAMPLBS  Under  it. 
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The  one  regards  particular  distingiiished  talents ;  the  other 
looks  up  to  the  whole  character. 

5.  A  wise  man  endeayonrs  to  shine  in  himself;  a  fool  to 
outshine  others.  The  former  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his 
own  infirmities ;  the  latter  is  lifted  up  by  the  discovery  of 
those  which  he  observes  in  others.  The  wise  man  considers 
what  he  wants ;  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  wise 
man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  and  the 
fool,  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  applause  of  those 
about  him. 

6.  Europe  was  one  great  field  of  battle,  where  the  weak 
struggled  for  freedom,  and  the  strong  for  dominion.  The 
king  was  without  power,  and  the  nobles  without  principle. 
They  were  tyrants  at  home,  and  robbers  abroad.  Kothing 
remained  to  be  a  check  upon  ferocity  and  violence. 

7.  Where  opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting,  tempe- 
rance may  in  a  great  measure  supply  its  place.  If  exercise 
throws  off  all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them ;  if 
exercise  clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor 
overstrains  them ;  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferment  in  the 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tempe- 
rance gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert 
herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. 

8.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  geno^al  naturo ;  and 
Pope,  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  those  of  Pope,  by 
minute  attention.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
varied ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys 
the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to 
his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehe- 
ment and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 
diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation ; 
Pope's  is  a  velvet  lavm,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled 
b  J  the  roller.    If  the  flights  of  Dryden  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
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tinues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is 
brighter ;  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  sorpasses  expectation ;  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment ;  and 
Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

0.  I  have  alwajs  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirtL  The 
latter  I  conmder  as  an  act,  the  fermer  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Mirth  is  short  and  transient*  cheerfulness  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. Those  are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressbns  of  melan- 
choly; on  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  fi:om 
falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glit- 
ters for  a  moment ;  cheerfiilness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  peipetoal 
serenity. 

10.  Never  before  were  there  so  many  opposing  interests, 
passions,  and  principles  committed  to  such  a  decision.  On 
one  side,  a  fixed  attachment  to  the  ancient  order  of  things ; 
on  the  other,  a  passionate  desire  of  change ;  a  wish  in  some 
to  perpetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing ;  every  abuse 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundiudon  attempted 
to  be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  jealousy  of  power  «hrinVii>g 
from  the  slightest  innovation,  pretensions  to  freedom  pushed 
to  madness  and  anarchy;  superstition  in  all  its  dotage, 
impiety  in  all  its  fury. 

11.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most 
useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning 
to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds. 
Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the 
most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them ;  cun- 
ning has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed :  discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  hori- 
zon ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers 
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the  minutest  objects  wbidi  are  near  atliand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

12.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  be  found  Borne  of 
bride,  and  left  it  of  marble.  But  bow  much  nobler  will  be 
our  Sovereign's  boast  wben  he  shall  have  to  say,  ^t  be  found 
law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  an 
open  letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  tbe  rich,  lefl  it  the 
inberitance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
crafl  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of  bonesty  and  the  shield 
of  innocence. 

13.  Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  &lse ;  the  one  guards 
virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do 
any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason;  false 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing 
that  is  criminal;  false  modesty,  every  thing  that  is  un- 
fashionable. The  latter  is  only  a  general  undetermined 
instinct;  the  former  is  that  instinct,  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

14.  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  repines  in 
secret.  In  want,  what  distress  1  in  affluence,  what  satiety  t 
The  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  plea- 
sure as  the  mean  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant, 
through  ill-grounded  hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knowing, 
through  knowledge,  despond.  Ignorance  occadons  mistake, 
mistake,  disappointment,  and  disappointment  misery.  Know- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  g^ves  true  judgment  of  human 
things,  and  true  judgment  of  human  things  gives  a  demon- 
stration of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace. 

15.  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who 
is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly !  The  latter  is  like  the 
owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  pros- 
pect of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  very 
profitable  or  ornamental :  the  former  beholds  a  beautiful  and 
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ipacioiis  landscape,  divided  into  delightful  gardens,  green 
meadows,  fruitful  fields;  and  eaa  scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a 
single  spot  of  his  possessions  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

16.  When  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thousand  talents 
to  divide  Asia  equally  with  him,  he  answered,  "  The  earth 
camiot  bear  two  suns,  nor  Ana  two  kings."  Parmenio,  a 
friend  of  Alexander,  hearing  the  great  aStrs  Darius  had 
made,  said,  **Were  I  Alexander  I  would  ace^  tiiem.** 
*^So  would  I,*'  replied  Alexander,  "were  I  Parmenio." 

17.  As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  trhidi  God  perceives 
to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery;  as  there  are  worldly 
honours,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  reproach ;  so  tiiere  is 
a  worldly  wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  fbdlshness.  Of 
this  worldly  wisdom  the  characters  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  placed  m  contrast  with  those  of  the  wisdom  which- 
is  from  above.  The  one  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  the 
other  that  of  the  upright;  Uie  one  terminates  in  selfishness, 
the  other  in  charity;  the  one  is  full  of  strife  and  bitter  envy- 
ing, the  other  of  mercy  and  good  firmts. 

18.  A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall  is  held  up  by  his  friends ; 
but  a  poor  man,  being  down,  is  thrust  away  by  his  friends. 
When  a  rich  man  is  fallen  he  hath  many  helpers ;  he  speak- 
eth  things  not  to  be  spoken,  and  yet  men  justify  him.  The 
poor  man  slipped,  and  they  rebuked  him;  he  spoke  wisely, 
and  could  have  no  place.  When  a  rich  man  speaketh,  every 
man  holdeth  his  tongue,  and  look,  what  he  saith,  they 
extol  it  to  the  clouds ;  but  if  a  poor  iban  speak  they  say. 
What  fellow  is  this  ? 

19.  Where  is  the  man  that  possesses,  or  indeed  can  be 
required  to  possess,  greater  abilities  in  war  than  Pompey? 
One  who  has  fought  more  pitched  battles  than  others  have 
maintained  personal'  disputes  1  carried  on  more  wars  than 
others  have  acquired  knowledge  of  by  reading  I  reduced  more 
provinces  than  others  have  aspired  to  even  in  thought !  whose 
youth  was  tirained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  not  by  preceptr 
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derired  from  otfaera,  but  b^^  the  bigbest  offices  of  command} 
not  by  penonal  mifrt4ikei  in  war,  bat  hj  a  train  of  important 
▼ictories ;  not  hj  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  hy  a  snccession 
of  triumphs  1 

20*  llie  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach, 
in  point  of  real  enjoTment,  much  nearer  to  euik  other  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  Providence  nev^  intended  that 
any  state  here  should  be  either  completely  happy,  or  com- 
|detely  miserable.  J£  the  fedings  of  pleatnre  are  more 
numerous  and  more  liv^  in  the  higher  departments  of  life, 
such  also  are  those  of  pain.  If  greatness  flatters  our  Tanity, 
it  multipliea  our  dangers.  If  optdeoee  increases  our  gratifi- 
cations, it  inereases  in  the  sane  proportion  o«r  desires  and 
demands.  If  the  poor  ain  confined  to  a  more  narrow  eirde, 
yet  within  that  ansie  lie  most  of  those  natural  satisfactions 
which,  after  aU  the  refinement  of  art,  ase  found  to  be  the 
most  genuine  and  true. 

21 .  My  braye  associates — ^partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings, 
and  my  fame !  Can  Ro]ia*s  words  add  vigour  to  tiM  virtuous 
energies  which  inspire  your  hearte?  No ;  you  have  judged,  as 
t  have,  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  {dea  by  whidi  these  bold 
invaders  would  delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  com- 
pared, as  mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this, 
can  animate  their  minds  and  ours^  They,  by  a  strange 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  extended 
rule ;  we,  for  our  countiy,  our  altars,  and  our  homes.  TLey 
follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear,  and  obey  a  power 
which  they  hate ;  we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love,  a 
God  whom  we  adore. 

22.  What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin 

To  peace  of  mind,  and  harmony  within? 

What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye. 

To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  cahn  reply  ? 

Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air. 

With  comeliness  of  wordp,  or  deeds  compare? 

No :  those  at  first  th'  unwary  heart  may  ga3n« 
.    But  these— these  only  can  the  heart  retain. 
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28.  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellew, 
ThouYt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow — 
Hast  so  mudi  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  the^ 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  .thee. 

24.  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  ihee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o*erflowing,  full.^ 

25.  Tis  hard  to  say  if  ^eater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill; 

]$ut  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th*  offence 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense; 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  tins, 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss  ;• 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose, 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 
Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Qo  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share. 

26.  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole^ 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 

That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  treeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 


1  Poi>e*8  inimitable  pasody  on  those  beaatiful  linea  doBerres  to  be 
onoted  in  connexion  with  them.  Welsted  vrw  one  of  the  heroes  o^  die 
Dundad, 

^Flovr,  WelBted,  flow!  like  thine  inspirer,  beer. 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  neTcr  clear; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o'evflowhig,  though  not  ftill." 


1 
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Ab  full  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums: 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  vio  small'; 
He  ills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  aUI 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  seei 
All  dbcord,  harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  eril,  universal  good : 
And  spite  of  pride»  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  WheUever  is  is  right. 

27.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death ; 
T^e  yaliant  never  taste  of  death  btft  once. 

S8.  Friends,  Romans,  GountrymeB,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them : 
The  good  is  irft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Osesar !    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  yon  Csesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grieyous  feult ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cassar  answer*d  it. 

29.  Before  I  spea^  the  message  of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  in  the  title 
Of  their  ambassador ;  since  I  behold 
Trojr^s  Tanquisher,  and  great  Achilles*  son. 
l^or  does  the  son  fM  short  of  such  a  father : 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fdl  by  you  I 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  done 
You  do.    You  cherish  the  Temains  of  Troy ; 
And  by  an  ill-timed  pity,  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years*  war. 
Ha^e  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector  ? 
The  Gk-eeks  remember  his  high-brandish*d  sword. 
That  fiU'd  their  state  with  widows  and  with  orphans. 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
Comply  ^en  with  the  Gredans'  just  demands : 
Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  yourself. 

M 
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TH£  8EBJ£8,  OB  ENUMEBATIOM  OF  PABTICULAB8.' 

1 .  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble 
in  the  quarry ;  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
suicface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  doud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

2.  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  to  do  as  we  pretend 
and  profess,  to  perform  and  make  good  what  we  promise, 
and  really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 

3.  The  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  lengthening  of  the  days, 
the  increasing  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of  any  little 
piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  carries  with  it  the  most 
distant  glimpse  of  joy,  is  frequently  the  parent  of  a  social 
and  happy  conversation. 

4.  He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  or  anger,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a 
serene  mind :  he  who  follows  the  pleasures  of  it— whidi  are 
in  their  very  nature  disappointing — ia  in  constant  search  of 
care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and  confusion. 

5.  If  we  suppose  that  there  are  superior  beings  who  look 
into  the  ways  of  men  (as  it  is  highly  probable  there  are, 
both  from  reason  and  revelation),  how  dififerent  must  be 
their  notions  of  us  from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another ! — A  contemplation  of  Grod's  work,  a  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment,  a  generous  concern  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  tears  shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of 
others,  a  private  desire  of  resentment  broken  and  subdued, 
an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility  or  any  other  virtue,  are 
such  actions  as  are  glorious  in  their  sight,  and  denominate 
men  great  and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  are 
ofteB  looked  upon  with  pity  and  contempt,  or  with  indig* 


1  For  «n  expUaation  of  the  several  kinds  of  Sebdis,  the  leamer 
should  refer  to  the  Introduction,  page  58.  Note  6,  under  Bule  IL» 
page  52.  will  fbxnish  him  with  a  g<x>d  senaral  role  in  all  sndi  < 
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nation;  wHile  those  who  are  more  obscure  are  regarded 
with  love,  with  approbation,  and  esteem. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  mj  heart  is  cheered,  and  I  feel 
that  exaltation  of  spirits  which  results  from  light  and  warmth^ 
joined  with  a  beautiful  prospect  of  nature,  I  regard  myself 
as  one  placed  hj  the  hand  of  Grod  in  the  midst  of  an  ample 
theatre,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  fruits  also 
and  Y^etables  of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their 
positions  or  their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertaiimient 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the  painted  bow,  and  the  glaring 
comets,  are  decorations  of  this  mighty  theatre;  and  the 
sable  hemisphere,  studded  with  span^^  the  blue  Tault  at 
noon,  the  g^iious  gildings  and  ridi  colours  in  the  horizon, 
I  look  ontks  so*  many  ntccessire  series. 

7.  Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smoothes  distinction, 
sweetens  conyersation,  and  makes  erery  one  in  the  company 
pleased  with  himself.  It  produees-good-natore  and  mutuiU 
benevolence^  encourages  the  timorous,  soo&es  the  turbulent, 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  d^rtinguishes  a  society  of  civilized 
persons  from  a  party  of  savages.  In  a  wcnrd,  complai- 
sance is  a  virtue  ^at  blends  all  orders  of  men  together  in  a 
^endly  intercourse  of  words  and  actions^  and  is  suited  to 
that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought  to 
consider  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order  and  economy 
of  the  world. 

6.  Shoidd  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw 
up  a  particular  account  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill 
it  would  be  I  So  much  in  eatings  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
beyond  what  nature  requires;  so  much  iu  revelling  and 
wantonness ;  so  much  for  the  recovery  of  last  night's  intem- 
perance ;  so  much  in  gaining,  plays,  and  masquerades ;  so 
much  in  paying  and  receiving  formal^and* impertinent  visits; 
so  much  in  idle  and  fooHsh  prating;  so  much  in  censuring 
and  reviling  of  our  neighbours ;  so  much  in  dresnng  out  our 

h2 
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hotAm  atid  in  ttlkio^  of  faskions ;  -and  so  much  wasted  and 
lost  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

'  ^.  If  we  would  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must 
eildin«  "their  fbllies.  He  who  cannot  persuade  himself  to 
'Wiihdvair  from  society,  must  be  -coateiit  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
ys  isme  to  a  ihultitude  (of  tyrants^  io  the  loiteier,  who 
makes ttfypointments  he  never  keeps;  to  the  consulter,  who 
asks  radvice  he  never  ti^MS;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters 
only  in  be  praised;  lo  the  oomplainer,  who  whines  only  to 
be  pitiedf;  4o  the  projeotom  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain 
kiB  ixiendB  "v^th  expectations  which  all  but  himself  knew 
to  be  wn;  ^o  the  economic  who  tells  of  baEgains  and 
Asttlemente ;  to  the  politieiaiv  who  .predicts  the  consequioice 
of  dea^s,  'battles,  and  dHteibea;  to  ihe  usureiv  who  com- 
pares the  state  of  the  different  funds ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  beoause  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

10.  ¥ice  is  the  cruet' en^xl^  whioh  r^decs  men  destructive 
to  men ;  which  ra<^s  the  'body  with  paia^  and  the  mind  with 
remome ;  which  prodooes^trifb,  fadbn,  'revenge, (Q^resnon, 
and  sedition ;  which  'embroils  ^society,  kindles  the  flames  of 
war,  takes  aw«y  peace  from  lile,  and  hope  from  death; 
wMdh  bro«^ht  forth  death  at  first,  and  has  ever  since  clothed 
It  ih  atl  its  tenors.;  which  'ftmite  Nature  and  the  God  of 
Nature  against  us.;  and  against  which  it  has  been  tha 
busings  of  all  ages  'to  find  out  provisions  and  securities,  by 
various  institutions,  hctfs,  and  forms  of  government. 

11.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who  know  bo  small  a 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with  slow  and 
painful  steps,  creep  'up  and  down  on  the  surface  <^  this 
globe,  shall,  ere  bng,  ahoot  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
imagination;  trace  out  the  hidden  ^springs  of  nature's 
operations;  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  ^e  heavenly  bodlea 
in  thB  rapidity  of  thefir  ooreer-;  be  a  spectator  of  the  long 
ehain'of  events  in ^the  natural  and  moral  worlds;  visit  the 
sevei^l  apartments  of  creation ;  know  how  they  are  fui'ni^ed 
and  how  inhabited ;  comprehend  the  order  and  measvre^ 
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^e  magAltode'  and  dlista]iQ6»  of  thoae  or^  whifSkf  to  us, 
seemed  disposed  without  anj  regular  dedgn,  aid  set  aJSl  in 
the  same  cboKe ;  observe  tbe  dep^MLents  of  the  parts  of  each 
system ;  and  (if  our  ninds  are  big  enough)  graap  the  theory 
of  the  several  systems  upon  one  another,  from  whesfia  sesulta 
the  harmony  of  the  uniyarse. 

12.  Bdightfol  task !  to  rear  the  tender  though 
To  teach  tiie  yomig  idea  how  to  shoot  f 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generou»  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast* 

13.  Dread  o'er  the  scene  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks  * 
Othello  rages ;  poor  Monimla  mour^i ; 

And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love^ 
Terror  alarms  the  breast :  the  oomely  tear 
Steals  o*er  the  che^.    Or  else,  the  comic  muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itsdf, 
And  raises,  sly,  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes,  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  pamta  the  soenea 
Of  beauteous  life ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind. 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil  showed. 

14.  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls ;  flie  front  of  Jove  himself  5 
An  eye  like  Mara  to  threaten  and  command  $ 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heav'h  kissipig  hiS ; 
A  combination  and  a  fbrm  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal; 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

15.  Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Bais'd  the  strong  crane ;  chok'd  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  0  Thames, 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic  king  of  floods  t 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.    On  either  hand. 

Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
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Shot  up  thdr  spires ;  thd  beUymg  sheet  between 

PoBsess'd  the  breezy  void ;  the  sooty  hulk 

Steer*d  sluggish  on ;  the  splendid  barge  along 

Bowed,  regular,  to  harmony ;  around, 

Hie  boat,  light-skimming,  stretched  its  oary  wings  $ 

While,  deep,  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 

From  bank  to  bank  increased ;  whence  ribb'd  with  oak. 

To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black  and  bold, 

The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

16.  Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  philosophic  mind. 

As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 

As  varied  and  as  high  t  devotion,  rais*d 

To  rapture  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  love  of  nature»unoonfin'd,  and  chief, 

Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish 

To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 

Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorn 

Of  tyrant  pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 

Hie  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 

Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 

Th'  awaken*d  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame ; 

The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendslup  dear ; 

With  all  the  social  offsprings  of  the  heart. 

17.  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay ; 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve. 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought  1 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then— dies  the  same. 

18.  The  cloud-capp*d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces^ 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 

Yea,  an  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
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SUSPENSION,  OB  ▲  DELATING  OF  THE  SENSE.' 

1.  As  beauty  of  person,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  eye,  and  tbat  pleasure  consists  in  obserring  that  all  the 
parts  have  a  certain  elegance,  and  are  proportioned  to  each 
other;  so  does  decency  of  behayiour  obtain  the  approbation 
of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency, 
and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions. 

2.  Since  it  is  certain  that  our  hearts  decdve  us  in  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves 
enough  to  resign  it,  though  we  every  day  wish  ourselves 
disengaged  from  its  allurements;  let  us  not  stand  upon  a 
formal  taking  of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them,  while 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

3.  To  hear  a  judicious  and  el^ant  discourse  from  the 
pulpit,  which  would  in  print  make  a  noble  figure,  murdered 
by  him  who  had  learning  and  taste  to  compose  it,  but, 
having  been  neglected  as  to  one  important  part  of  hits 
education,  knows  not  how  to  deliver  it  otherwise  than  with 
a  tone  between  singing  and  saying,  or  with  a  nod  of  his 
head,  to  enforce,  as  with  a  hammer,  every  emphatical  word, 
or  with  the  same  unaninfated  monotony  in  which  he  was 
used  to  repeat  Qita  genus  at  Westminster  school ;  what  can 
be  imagined  more  lamentable?  yet  what  more  common  1 

4.  The  causes  of  good  and  evil  are  so  various  and  uncer- 
tain, so  often  entangled  with  each  other,  so  diversified  by 
various  rdations,  and  so  much  subject  to  accidents  which 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  that  he  who  would  fix  his  condition 
upon  incontestable  reasons  of  preference,  must  live  and  die 
inquiring  and  deliberating. 

6,  Besides  the  ignorance  of  masters  who  teach  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading,  and  the  want  of  skill,  or  negligence  in 
that  article,  of  those  who  teach  the  learned  languages; 

>  In  all  such  cases  the  voiee  should  be  kept  suspended  till  the  sense 
has  been  completed. — See  Rule  I.,  page  51,  and  the  x^otes  and  Examples 
vnderit. 
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besides  the  erroneous  maimer  which  the  untutored  pupils 
fall  into,  through  the  want  of  early  attention  in  masters  to 
correct  small  faults  in  the  beginning,  which  increase  and 
gain  strength  with  years;  besides  bad  habits  contracted 
from  imitation  of  particular  persons,  of  the  contagion  of 
example^  firom  a  general  preralence  of  a  certain  tone  or 
cfaaont  in  reading  or  reciting,  peculiar  to  each  school,  aad 
regularly  transmitted  from  one  generation  of  boys  to 
another:  besides  all  these,  which  are  fruitful  sources  of 
-Scions  elocution,  there  is  one  fundamental  error  in  the 
method  universally  used  in  teadiing  to  read,  which  at  first 
tjirea  a  wrcmg  bias,  and  leads  us  ev^  after  blindfolded 
from  the  right  path,  under  the  guidance  of  a  false  rule. 

6.  K  reason  teaches  the  learned,  necessity  the  barbarian, 
common  custom  all  nations  in  general ;  and  if  even  natmre 
itself  instructs  the  brutes  to  defend  thehr  bodies,  limbs,  and 
lives,  when  attacked,  by  all  possible  methods ;  you  cannot 
pronounce  this  action  criminal  without  determining  at  the 
same  time,  that  whoever  £alls  into  the  hands  of  a  highway- 
man must  of  necessity  perish  either  by  his  sword  or  your 
decisions.  Had  Milo  been  of  this  opinion,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  chosen  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Clodius^  who  had 
more  than  once,  before  this,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
rather  than  be  executed  by  your  order,  because  he  had  not 
tamely  yielded  himself  a  victim  to  his  rage.  But  if  none  of  you 
are  of  this  opinion,  the  proper  question  is,  not  whether  Clodius 
was  kilkd  ?  for  that  we  grant :  but  whether  justly  or  unjustly? 
an  inquiry  of  which  many  precedents  are  to  be  found. 

7.  When  the  gay  and  smiling  aspect  df  things  has  begim 
to  leave  the  passages  to  a  man's  heart  thus  thoughtlessly 
unguarded ;  when  kind  and  caressing  looks  of  every  object 
witibout,  that  can  flatter  his  senses,  have  conspired  with  the 
enemy  within,  to  betray  him  and  put  him  off  his  defence, 
when  music  likewise  hath  lent  her  aid,  and  tried  her  power 
upon  the  passions ;  when  the  voice  of  singing  men,  and  the 
Trace  of  sin^g  women,  with  the  sound  of  the  viol  and  the 
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lute,  have  broken  in  vjpaa  kis  loul,  siul  in  some  t«nder  notes 
have  touched  the  secret  springs  of  raptnre, — ^that  moment  let 
us  dissect  and  look  into  his  heart ; — see  how  yain,  how  weak, 
how  empt^  a  thing  it  is  I 

8.  Seeing  then  that  the  sool  has  many  ^Bffevent  facolties 
or,  in  oth^  w<»*ds,  many  difierent  ways  of  acting ;  that  it 
can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these  differ^t 
faculties,  or  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  atay  be  endowed  with 
several  latent  facidties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  con- 
dition to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  bdieve  the  soul  is  endowed 
with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever 
any  one  of  these  faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the  soul 
IS  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in  the  Last  T^Stuco,  considerilig 
that  the  happiness  of  another  world  i»  to  be  the  haiqainess 
of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question  but  that  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speakii^  of;  and 
that  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
which  the  nature  of  tiie  soul  is  capable  of  receiving? 

9.  In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens  and  wake  the  rising  flowers ; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  the  genial  ray ; 

As  balmy  sleep  had  charmed  my  cares  to  rest* 
And  love  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast ; 
A  train  of  phantoms,  in  wild  order  rose. 
And,  joined,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

10.  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  jMeroe^ 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe^ 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suna^ 
What  varied  beings  people  every  star. 
May  tell  why  heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

11.  Peace  to  all  such  1  but  were  there  one  whose  &reM 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fiune  insphres ; 

Blessed  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  pleaiOr 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  t 
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Should  sadb.a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Ttfrk,  no  brother  near  the  throne^ 
View  him  with  scontful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise ; 
Dainn  with  faint  pnise,  assent  wkh  civil  leer, 
And,  without  raeering,  teach  the  rest  io  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hestate  dislike ; 
Alike  resanr'd  to^blam^  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe, -and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatter^»s  besieg'd. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise—- 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he! 

12.  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  what  *tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

13.  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse  I 

14.  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweety 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  or  flow'r, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
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Affcer  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  ihe  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  t 
But  ndther  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends. 
With  charm  of  earEest  birds ;  nor  rising  son 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
GHst'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star  light,  witiiout  thee  is  sweet. 


or  UTTERROaATITE  SENTENCES. 

1.  Yon  have  obliged  a  man:  very  well  I  what  would  you 
have  more?  Is  not  the  consdousness  of  doing  good  a 
sufficient  reward  ? 

2.  Searching  every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  least 
comfort  in  life,  where  is  he  to  be  found?  In  the  royal 
palace.  Whatl  His  Majesty?  Yes;  especially  if  he  be 
despotic. 

3.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain,  that  the 
taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  cor- 
rect as  that  of  a  Loi^inus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  chai^d  with  no  defect  or  incapacity,  who  thinks  a  com* 
mon  newswriter  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ? 

4.  What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  ?  Of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  crowd  we 
beludd  on  earth,  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  happiness  ? 
How  few  can  we  find,  whose  activity  has  not  been  misem- 
ployed, and  whose  course  terminates  not  in  confessions  of 
disappointments  ? 

5.  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  Ko.  Or  an  arm?  No, 
Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?    No.    Honour  hath  no 

1  For  the  mflection  of  the  voice  in  Intkrrogativi;  Sentences,  th« 
learner  sbonld  refer  to  the  Introdnctioni  pages  54  and  55. 
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8k31  in  surgery  tiienP  Ko.  Wk&X  is  honour?  A  word. 
Wliat  is  that  woi?d honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  Eedboniiig  I  Who 
hath  it?  Hethaiidi^do'WcaJMflday.  Dothh^feelit?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  It  is  insensibW  ihtm.?  Yq9»  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  li^e  with  Ijhe  Uyiag?  No*  Why? 
Detraction  will  not  tnStst  it:  th«vefore  III  none  ef  it. 
Honour  is  a  mere  'scuteheon ;  and  so  ends  my  caitechjwa. 

6.  Can  the  soldier,  when  he  gvdeth  on  his  armour,  boast 
like  him  that  puttetib  it  off?  Can  the  meirdiant  predict  that 
the  speculation  on  which  he  ha0  entered^  w31  be.  infidlibly 
crowned  with  success  ?  Can  even  tbte  hufibandaum*  who  has 
\he  promise  of  Grod  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shell  not  fall, 
took  forward  with  assured  confideace  to  the  expected 
increase  of  his  fidds  ?  In  those,  and  in  aH  similar  cases, 
our  resolution  to  act  can  be  founded  on  probability  alone^ 

7.  CoQffider,  I  beseech  you,  what  was  the  part  of  a  &iih^ 
citizen  ?  of  a  pfudent,  an  active,  and  an  hoaest  misuser? 
Was  he  not  to  secxnre  Euboea,  as  our  defence  against  all 
attacks  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  to  make  Beotia  our  hairier  oo 
the  midland  side?  the  cities  bordering  on  FelopanneaRS 
our  bulwark  on  that  quarter  ?  Was  he  not  to  attend  ^th 
due  precaution  to  the  importation  of  com,  that  this  trade 
might  be  protected,  through  all  its  progress,  up  to  our  <nm 
harbours  ?  Was  he  not  to  cover  those  districts  which  w» 
commanded,  by  seasonable  detachments,  as  the  Froeoneeus^ 
the  Chersonesus,  and  Tenedos?  To  exert  hibiself  in  the 
assembly  for  this  purpose,  whSie  with  equal  zeal  he  laboured 
to  gain  others  to  our  interest  and  allianee,  as  Byzantnim^ 
Abjf;dus,  and  Eubcea  ?  Was  he  not  to  cut  off  the  best  and 
most  important  resources  of  our;  enemies,  and  to  supply  those 
in  which  our  country  was  defective?  And  all  this  you 
gained  by  my  counsels,  and  my  administration. 

8.  Suppose  a  youth  to  have  no  prospect  either  of  sitting 
in  parliament,  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  of  appeiudng  upon 
)the  stage  or  in  the  pulpit;  does  it  follow,  that  he  need 
bestow  no  pains  in  learning  to  speak  properly  his  native 


huigvage  ?  Wffl  he  never  ha^e  occanon  to  read,  in  a  oom- 
pttny  of  his  friendB,  a  copy  of  reaewB,  a  passage  of  a  book  or 
n«'W8p«per?  Must  lie  nemer  Tead  a^disoonrse  of  Tillotson* 
or  a  chapter  of  ^e  Whole  Duty  c^  Man,  for  the  instruction 
of  his^chiidieft  and  Bervants?  Gcero  jostly  observes,  that 
aMress  kt  spedking  is  highty  ornamental,  as  well  as  xuieAiI, 
evenhi  pnprate  Mfe.  Hie  Hmbs  are  parts  of  the  body'  much 
less  noble  than  the  tongue;  yet  no  genNdeman  grudges  a 
oonsideralble  expense  of  lime  !a»d  money  to  have  his  son 
teught  io  lose  "^em  properly ;  which  is  rery  commendaUe. 
And  is  Khere  no  attoition  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
tcngue,  the  gbry  ai  maoi  ? 

9.  Are  you  desirous  «faat  yoifr  talents  and  abilities  may 
pvoottpe  you  respect?  Display  them  not  ostentirtiously  to 
ptfblic  Hri^w.  Would  you  escape  the  envy  whidi  your  lidies 
might  eiidte  ?  Let  tiiem  not  mmister  to  pride,  but  adorn 
fhem  with  ^ttmiHty.  There  is  not  an  evil  incident  to  human 
nattfre  'ftfir  which  ihe  Gospel  doth  ncft  provide  a  remedy. 
Are  ytm  f gnforant  of  many  things  which  it  highly  concerns 
you  to  'know?  The  Gospel  offers  you  instruction.  Have 
yon  devialted  *fttfm  Ihe  path  of  duty  ?  The  Gospel  offers  you 
forgr^eness.  Do  temptations  suiround  you  ?  The  Gospel 
ofibrs  you  the  aid  of  heaven.  Are  yeu  exposed  to  misery? 
It- consoles yott^  Are  you  siibjedt'to  deaths  It  offers  you 
immortality. 

10.  Life  is  short  and  uncertmn :  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Is  it  prudent  to  throw  away  any  of  our  time  in 
tormenting  ourselves  or  otiiera,  when  we  have  so  Uttie  for 
honest  pleasufes?  Forgetting  our  weakness  we  stir  up 
mighty  enmities,  and  fly  to  wotmd  aa  if  we  were  invulnerable. 
Wherefore  aB  this  busUe-and  noise  ?  The  best  use  of  a  short 
fife  18,  to  make  It  agreeable  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Have 
yon  cause  of  quarrel  with  your  servant,  your  master,  your 
king,  ytrar  neighbour?  Porbear  a  moment;  deaith  is  at 
hand,  which  makes  all  equa!.  What  has  man  to  do  with 
wars,  tumults^  ambushes?  Yeu  would  deetr^  your  enemy  ? 
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Yon  lose  your  troable ;  death  will  do  all  jonr  btuaness  wbile 
you  are  at  rest.  And,  after  all,  when  you  Ikave  had  your 
reyenge,  how  short  will  be  your  joy  or  his  pain  ?  While  we 
are  among  men,  let  us  cultivate  humanity :  let  us  not  be  the 
cause  of  fear  or  of  pain  to  one  another.  Let  us  despise 
injury,  malice,  and  detraction;  and  bear  with  an  equal 
mind  such  transitory  evils.  While  we  speab  while  we  think, 
death  ccHnes  up,  and  doses  the  scene. 

11.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  position,  that  they 
who  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty,  revndt  as  mudh 
€rom  the  ideaof  exercising,  as  from  thatof  endcBing  oppres- 
sion. How  far  this  was  the  case  with  the  Banana,  you  maj 
inquire  of  those  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Ask  them, 
"  What  insolent  guard  paraded  before  ^their  gates,  and  in- 
vested Hn&x  strong-holds ?'*  They  will  answer,  "A  Boman 
legionary."  Demand  of  them,  **  What  greedy^  eSctortioner 
fattened  by  their  poverty,  and  clothed  himself  by  their 
nakedness  ?"  They  will  inform  you,  "  A  Boman  qvuestor." 
Inquire  of  them,  "  What  imperious  stranger  issued  to  them 
his  mandates  of  imprisonment  or  confiscation,  of  banishment 
or  death?"  They  will  reply  to  you,  *•  A  Boman  consul." 
Question  them,  "  What  haughty  conqueror  led  through  his 
city  their  nobles  and  kings  -in  chains ;  and  exhibited  their 
countrymen,  by  thousands,  in  gladiators'  shows  for  the 
amusement  of  his^  fellow-citizens  ?"  They  will  tell  you,  "  A 
Boman  general."  Bequire  of  them,  *'  What  tyrants  imposed 
the  heaviest  yoke?  enforced  the  most  rigorous  exactions? 
inflicted  the  most  savage  punishments,  and  showed  the 
greatest  gust  for  blood  and  torture  ?"  "They  wfll  exclaim  to 
you,  "  The  Boman  people*" 

12.  When  will  you,  my  countrymen,  when  will  you  rouse 
from  your  indolence,  and  bethink  yourselves  of  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  When  you  are  forced  to  it  by  some  fatal  disaster  ? 
When  irresistible  necessity  drives  you  ?  What  think  you  of 
the  disgraces  which  are  already  come  upon  you  ?  Is  not  the 
past  sufficient  to  stimulate  your  activity  ?  or,  do  you  wait 
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Ibr  somewliat  more  forcible  and  urgent?  -'How  long  will 
yon  amnse  yonrselyes  irith  inquiring  of  one  Mioiher  after 
news  as  yon  ramble  idly  abont  the  streets  ?  Wbat  news  so 
strange  ever  came  to  Athens,  as  that  a  Macedonian  should 
snbdne  this  state -iimd  lord  it  over  Greece  ? 

13.  To  purchase  heaven, has  gold-the  power  ? 
Oan  ;gold  remove  ihe  mortal  hour  ? 

In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  ftiendi^p-s  Measures  to  be  sold? 
No.    All  that's  worth  a  wish  or  thon^ 
Fair  virtue  ^ves^-^unbribed,  nnbonght. 

14.  Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  fields  and  wood 
To  shnn  their  poison  and  to  choose  thor  food? 
F^KScient,  the  tides  or  tenqiests  to  withstand, 

BnHd  on  the  wave,  or  arch- beneath  tiie  sand? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Mmvre^  trithout  rule  orline? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  esd&s  the  council ;  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

16.  'Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  profiers  I  disdain ; 
DeceiVd  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer;  what  remains  to  do  ? 
Tour  king,  Ulysses,  may  ^consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make  ? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human -foroe  can  shake  ? 
Has  he  not  fenc'd  his  guarded  navy  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound  ? 
^pd  will  not  these,  the  wonders  he  has  done, 
Eepel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  son  ? 

16.  Think  yon,  a  little  din  q^  daunt  mine  ears  $ 
Have  I  not,  in  my  time,  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pufifd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field* 
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And  Heaven's  artillery  tlnmder  in  the  Mn  ? 
fia^  I  not  in  a  pitd^ed  battle  heard 
Load  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  f 
And  do  yoa  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue— 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer'a  fire  ? 

17*  Know  ye  the  land  wiiem  the  cjfnrus  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  'thait  wse  done  in  their  dime ; 
Where  the  rage  d£  the  Tukiaoe— ^^  love  of  the  turtle — 

Now  melt  into  sorrow — now  madden  io  crime  ? — 
Know  ye  the  land  of  tbe  cedar  and  vine  ? 
■  Where  the  flowers  ever  htossom,  the  beams  ever  shine. 
Where  the  light  wings  of  zephyr,  c^ipress'd  with  pod^une. 
Wax  faint -o^r  the  ^gardens  of  Gml  in  their  bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fiurest  <»f  firoit. 
And  the  voice  of  tize  nightingade  never  is  miite^ 
Where  the  tmts  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  flky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  m  besiuty  may  ide. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  w^s  asre-sofl  aa  the  ro6e»  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? — 
Tis  the  cUme  of  the  East — ^'tis  the  land  of  l^e  Sud — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  liave  done? 
Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  &rewe]l 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  tii^  telL 

18.  Tis  done:  'dread  winter  spreads  his  latest ^loomSf 
And  reigna  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  v^etable  kingdom  lies  I 
How  dumb  the  tunefhll  horror  wide>extends 
His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  1 
See  here  thy  pictur'd  life ;  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer'e  ardent  etrengf]]^. 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.  ^  Ah  I  whither  now  ore  fled' 
Those  dreams  of  greatness^?  those  unsolid  h^e» 
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Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 

Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 

Those  gay-spenjt,  festive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts, 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life  ? 

All  now  are  vanish'd !    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Inunortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high. 

19.  But,  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
Li  search  of  the  new  world?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufildent?  'i^ho  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  and  spread  his  airy  fight. 
Upborne  with  inde&tigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  6re  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle?  what  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  sufirage ;  for  on  whom  we  send. 
The  weight  of  aU,  and  our  last  hope,  relies. 


rABENTHETlC  SENTENCES.  > 

1 .  Though  good  sense  is  not  in  the  number,  nor  always,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  the  company  of  the  sciences ;  yet  it  is  (as 
the  most  sensible  of  poets  has  justly  observed)  fairly  worth 
the  Severn 

2.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  Cicero,  history  informs 
ua  that  Marcns  proved  a  mere  blockhead;  and  that  Nature 
(who,  it  seems,  was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality  to 
the  &ther)  i^endered  him:  incapable  of  knproTing  by  ^  the 

>  Bolei  lor  reading  Parentheses  and  Pjabnthetic  QLAJJsn.  will 
Ve  fDoad  in  pages  62  aad  63  cf  tliA  latrodndioiu 
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roles  of  eloquence,  the  precepts  of  pluloeopby,  hia  own 
endeavours,  and  the  most  refined  con-rersation  m  Athens. 

3.  Here  k  sad  news.  Trim*  (cried  Susannah,  wiping  her 
eyes  as  Trim  stepped  into  the  kitehen,)  Master  Bobby  b 
dead.    He  was  alive  last  Whitsuntidb. 

Whitsuntide  1  alas !  (cried  Trim,  extending  his  right  amv 
and  falling  instantly  into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  read 
the  sermon.)  What  is  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan  (for  that  waa 
the  coachman's  name),  or  Shrovetide,  or  any  t*de  past,  to 
this  ?  Are  we  not  here  now  (continued  the  corponil,  striking; 
the  end  of  hit  stick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to* 
give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability),  and  are  we  not  (dropi»n^ 
his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone  in  a  moment  I 

4.  That  strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  long; 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  Oriental  manner  of  poetry 
(because  somd  of  the  earliest  poetical  productions  came  to. 
us  from  the  East),  is,  in  truth,  no  more  Oriental  than 
Occidental;  it  is  characteristic  of  an  age  rather  than  of  a. 
country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at 
that  period  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song. 

5.  As  to  my  own  abilities  in  speaking  (for  I  shall  admit 
this  charge,  although  experience  hath  convinced  me  that 
what  is  called/ the  power  of  eloquence  depends  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  hearers,  and  that  the  characters  of  public 
speakers  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  &vour  which  yon. 
vouchsafe  to  each) ;  if  long  practice,  I  say,  hath  given  me 
any  proficiency  in  speaking,  you  have  ever  found  it  devotedi' 
to  my  country, 

6.  When  Socrates*  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  was  usual  to 
be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  person  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted), being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  laying 
one  of  his  legs  over  the  other  in  a  very  unconcerned  posture, 
he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ; 
and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  indifference  with  which  he 
entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  d^th,  or  (after 
his  usual  manner)  to  take  every  occasion  of  philosophizing: 
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upon  some  nseftil  subject,  lie  observed  tihe  pleasure  of  that 
sensation  which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  bis  leg  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  hj  the  fetters.  Upon 
this  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
general,  and  how  constantly  they  succeeded  one  another. 

7.  Let  us  (s&ce  life  can  little  mOre  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze  f  but  not  without  a  plan. 

8.  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
He»7en  did  a  recompense  as  krgely  send; 

He  gave  to  misery  alf  he  had — a  tear; 

He  gained  from  heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished) — a  friend. 

9.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  Est  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

10.  Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  heav'n 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 

.Of  angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  retum'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints,  th*' omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
'iSh&r  multitude,  and  to  his  son  thus  spake. 

1 1 .  Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade)  from*  eastern  point 
Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon ;  then,  from  pole  to  pole. 

12.  They  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(l^ough  like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 

h2 
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,  .Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  tbe  Soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  ^th  lance) 
Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
BrusVd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 


CUMAX,  OB  A  GRADUAL  INCREASE  OF  SENSE  OB  PASSION.^ 

1.  Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  yourselves,  not 
only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  only  as  rational, 
but  social ;  not  only  as  soda!,  but  immortal. 

2.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  because  that  is 
to  excel  many  others :  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves:  it  is  pleasant  to  mortify  and 
subdue  our  lusts,  because  that  is  victory:  it  is  pleasant  to 
command  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in 
due  order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion,  because 
that  is  empire. 

3.  Tully  lias  a  veiy  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts  to 
show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  says 
he,  who  lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we 
are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue^  and  can  receive 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit ;  nay,  one  who  died  several 
years  ago,  raises  a  seoret  fondness  and  benevolence  for  him 
in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his  story  ;  nay,  what  is  still 
more,  one  who  has  been  tho  enemy  of  our  country,  provided 
bis  wars  were  regulated  by  justice  and  humanity. 

4.  After  we  have  practised  good  actions  a  while,  they 
become  easy;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take 
pleasure  in  them;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them 
frequently;  and  by  frequency  of  acts  a  thing  grows  into  a 
habit;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second  nature ; 
and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  fiir  it  is  Becessary,  and 

1  For  an  esr^knation  of  the  CUMAX,  the  learner  ehoold'sefv  t»  the 
Xntrednetion,  p^re  64. 
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we  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 
we  do  not  think  of  it. 

5.  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  planners  to 
character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that, 
whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of 
lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay 
more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want 
of  a  suffident  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may 
betray  them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men. 

6.  As  trees  and  plants  necessarily  arise  from  seeds,  so 
are  you,  Antony,  the  seed  of  this  most  calamitous  war.  You 
mourn,  O  Romans,  that  three  of  your  armies  have  been 
slaughtered — ^they  were  daughtered  by  Antony :  you  lament 
the  loss  of  your  most  illustrious  citizens — ^they  were  torn 
from  you  by  Antony :  the  authority  of  this  order  is  deeply 
wounded — ^it  is  wounded  by  Antony:  in  short,  all  the 
calamities  we  have  ever  since  beheld  (and  what  calamities 
have  we  not  beheld?)  have  been  entirely  owing  to  Antony. 
As  Helen  was  of  Troy,  so  the  bane,  the  misery,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  crtate  is — ^Antony. 

7.  Give  me  the  cup. 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  speak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoniers  within. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the.heavens  to  earth. 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. 

8.  That's  truly  great.    What  think  you  'twas  set  up 
The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustre, 
But  doing  right  in  stem  despite  of  nature. 
Shutting  their  ears  to  all  her  little  cries. 
When  great,  august,  and  god-like  justice  caU'd?, 
At  Aulis,  one  pour*d  out  a  daughter's  life, 
And  gained  more  glory  than  by  all  his  wars ; 
Another  slew  a  sister  in  just  rage ; 
A  third,  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times. 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son. 
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Kay  more,  for  justice  some  devote  themselyei^ 

As  he  at  Carthage,  an  immortal  name  1 

Yet  there  is  one  step  left  above  them  all, 

Above  iheir  history,  above  their  fable, 

A  bride — a  wife  upon  her  nuptial  day !    Do  that» 

And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

9.  *T\b  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all 
When  to  the  startled  eye,  the  sudden  gknce 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud : 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  fast. 
The  thunder  rabes  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven^ 
The  tempest  growls ;  but,  as  it  nearer  c<Hnefl^ 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a  hu^er  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds ;  till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  dame  discloses  wide  y  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens^  stiQ 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze : 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

10.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction :  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head; 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  Ups : 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes, 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but — alas  I — ^to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at — 
Yet  I  could  bear  that  too*— well — ^very  well ; 
But  there  where  I 'have  gamer'd  up  my  heart» 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  firom  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up,  to  be  discarded  thence  I 
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PBOjascuons  exebcises. 

1.  The  first  ingredient  in  conyersation  b  tmt^  the  next 
good  sense,  the  third  good  humonr,  and  the  fourth  'wit. 

2.  He  who  sednlously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  cahnlj 
speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to 
say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites  of  man. 

3.  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures 
all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. 

4.  He  that  does  not  know  those  tilings  which  are  of  use 
and  necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man, 
whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

5.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  than 
to  act  one;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another, 
khan  to  knodc  him  down. 

6.  Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
Like  friends,  too,  we  sfaouM  return  to  them  again  and  again 
— for,  like,  true  friends,  they  will  never  fail  us,  never  cease 
to  instruct,  never  cloy. 

7.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how 
to  think,  than  what  to  think ;  rather  to  improve  our  minds, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memoiy  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

8.  Reading  maketh  a  frill  man;  conference  a  ready  man; 
and  writipg  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning,  and  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

9.  There  appears  to  exist  a  greater  desire  to  live  long 
than  to  live  well :  measure  by  man's  desires,  he  cannot  live 
long  enough;  measure  by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  not 
lived  long  enough ;  measure  by  his  evil  deeds,  and  he  has 
lived  too  long. 

10.  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  Aortnesa  of  time,  and 
yet  have  much  more  tiuui  we  know  what  to  do  with.    Our 
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liyes  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do ;  we  are  always  comphuning  that  our  days  are  few,  and 
actmg  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. 

11.  To  know  by  rote,  b  no  knowledge,  and  signifies  no 
more  than  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to  his  memory. 
That  which  a  man  rightly  knows  and  understands,  he  is  the 
free  disposer  of  at  his  own  fiill  liberty,  without  any  regard 
to  the  author  from  whence  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over  the 
leaves  of  his  book.  Mere  bookish  learning  is  bo^  trouble- 
some and  ungrateful. 

12.  The  world  produces  for  every  pint  of  honey,  a  gallon 
of  gall ;  for  every  drachm  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for 
every  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan ;  and  as  the  ivy  twines 
around  the  oak,  so  do  misery  and  misfortune  encompass 
the  happiness  of  man.  Felicity,  pure  and  unalloyed  felicity, 
is  not  a  plant  of  earthly  growth;  her  gardens  are  the  skies. 

13.  Tliose  things  that  are  not  practicable,  are  not  desi- 
rable. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that 
does  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding 
and  a  well-directed  pursmt.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has 
judged  good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  to 
accomplish,  both  in  the  nattu*al  and  moral  world.  If  we  cry, 
like  children,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on. 

14.  Admonish  thy  friend;  it  may  be  that  he  hat^  not  done 
it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy 
friend;  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  or  if  he  have,  that  he 
speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  thy  friend,  for  many  times  it 
is  a  slander;  and  believe  not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that 
slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart;  and  who  is  be 
that  offendeth  not  with  his  tongue  ? 

15.  How  happy  are  those  who  have  obtained  the  victory 
of  conquering  their  passions,  after  which  man  is  no  longer 
tlic  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of  hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated 
by  envy,  inflamed  by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or 
«lqpressed  by  grief;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the'tumulta 
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or  the  privacies  of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  his  course 
lihrough  the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

Id.  A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make 
beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured. 
It  will  %hten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  igno- 
rance into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itself 
agreeable. 

17.  I  have  neither  the  scholar^s  melanchdly,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  b  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambi- 
tious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these. 

18.  We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory,  and  in 
the  meantime  leave  the  conscience  and  the  understanding 
unfurnished  and  void.  And  as  old  birds  which  fly  abroad  to 
forage  for  grain,  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pedants  go  picking 
knowledge  here  and  there  out  of  several  authors,  and  hold 
it  at  their  tongues*  end*  only  to  distribute  it  among  their 
pupils. 

19.  Ccmtentment  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  alehynlist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls 
the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it 
does  the  same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them. 

20.  To  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  and  whether 
we  bustle  in  a  pantomime,  or  strut  at  a  coronation ;  whether 
we  shout  at  a  bonfire,  or  harangue  in  a  senate-house ; 
whatever  object  we  follow,  it  will  at  last  surely  conduct  us 
to  futility  and  disappointment.  The  wise  bustle  and  laugh 
as  they  walk  in  the  pageant,  but  fools  bustle  and  are  im- 
portant ;  and  this,  probably,  is  all  the  difference  between 
them. 

21.  If  a  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  subject,  a  total 
ignoraace  of  every  other,  an  eagerness  to  introduce  that 
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subject  upon  all  occasions,  and  a  confiimed  habit  of  dedaim- 
iDg  upon  it  without  either  wit  or  discretion,  be  the  marks  of 
a  pedantic  character,  as  they  certainly  are,  it  belongs  to  the 
illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned ;  and  St.  James's  itself  may 
boast  of  producing  as  arrant  pedants  as  were  ever  sent  forth 
from  a  college. 

22.  The  continued  multiplication  of  books  not  only  dis- 
tracts choice,  but  disappoints  inquiry.  To  him  that  hath 
moderately  stored  his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  aflbrd 
any  norelty ;  or  what  little  they  have  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  learning  is  so  buried  in  the  mass  of  general  notions, 
that,  like  silver  mingled  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little 
to  pay  for  the  labour  of  separation ;  and  he  that  has  been 
often  deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  title,  at  last  grows  weary 
of  examining,  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all  as  equally 
fallacious. 

23.  Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;  judg- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa- 
rating carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simili- 
tude, and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

24.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  prudence, 
the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty;  He  that 
is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will 
enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption.  It  will  almost 
always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the  wickedness  of 
others,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  whidi  they  cease  to  censure. 

25.  The  taxes  are  indeed  very  hetKvy;  andif  those  laid  on 
by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  topay,wemi^t 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and 
much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride. 
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and  foiir  times  as  much  by  onr  foUy;  and  firom  tbese  taxes 
the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or.  deliTer  us,  hj  allowing  an 
abatement. 

26.  The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity 
of  words,  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language  and  has  a 
mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  bdlh ;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one 
set  of  ideas,  aad  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth ;  so  peo^de  come  fastei 
out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty«  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

27.  The  greatest  vices  d^ve  their  propensity  from  our 
most  tender  infancy,  and  our  principal  education  depends  on 
the  nuise.  Mothers  are  mightily  pleased  to  see  a  child 
writha  the  zveck  of  a  chicken^  or  please  itsdf  with  hurting  a 
cat  or  dog ;  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  the  world, 
who  consider  it  as  a  notable  mark  of  a  martial  spirit,  when 
they  hear  their  sons  miscall,  or  see  them  domineer  over  a 
peasant  or  lacquey,  that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  i^gain ;  and 
a  great  ngn  of  wit  when  they  see  th^  cheat  and  oveireach 
their  playfellows  by  some  malicious  trick  of  treachery  and 
deceit:  but  for  all  that,  these  are  the  true  seeda  and  roots  of 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  vice. 

28.  There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  world  without  good  nature,  or  something  which  must 
bear  its  appearance,  and.  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial 
humanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word  good* 
breeding.  For  if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  imitation 
and  mimicry  of  good  nature,  or  m  other  terms,  affability, 
complaisanoe,  and  easiness  of  temper  reduced  to  an  art. 

29.  If  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  we  understand  merely 
the  liberty  of  discusnng  the  propriety  of  public  measures 
and  political  opinions,  let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as  you 
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please ;  but,  if  it  means  the  liberty  of  affronting,  calumni- 
ating, and  defaming  one  another,  I,  fi^r  my  part,  own  myself 
willing  to  part  with  my  share  of  it  whenever  our  legislators 
shall  please  to  alter  the  law ;  and  shall  cheerfully  consent  to 
exchange  my  liberty  of  abusing  others,  for  the  privilege  of 
not  being  abused  myself. 

30.  Supposing  the  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  mass 
or  ball  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle 
of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years: 
supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  consuming, 
by  this  slow  method,  until  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  afler; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  you  would  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years:  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
jour  choice  ? 

31.  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  tbe 
enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendsbip 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions :  it  loves  shade 
and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants 
within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  firom  multitudes  of 
witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  happiness 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  fi*om  the 
applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  fix>m  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and 
palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence,  but 
when  she  b  looked  upon. 

32.  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say) 
with  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  wbo 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again. 
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he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  lielp  him  to  understand 
Ills  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current  payment :  and 
when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance 
and  a  good  conscience  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms>  and  in  their  own  way. 

33.  Whilst  the  sages  are  puffing  off  our  distempers  in  one 
page  of  a  newspaper,  the  auctioneers  are  puffing  off  our 
property  in  another.  If  this  island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited 
for  their  description  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise ;  it  makes  an  English  ear  tingle  to  bear  of  the  boundless 
variety  of  lawns,  groves,  and  parks ;  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivu-* 
lets;  decorated  farms  and  fruitful  gardens;  superb  and 
matdiless  collections  of  pictures,  jewels,  plates,  furniture, 
and  equipages ;  town-houses  and  country-houses ;  hot-houses 
and  ice-houses;  observatories  and  conservatories;  offices 
attached  and  detached;  with  all  the  numerous  etceteras 
that  glitter  down  the  columns  of  our  public  prints.  What 
is  the  harp  of  an  Orpheus  compared  to  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer  ? 

34.  The  study  of  truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  love 
of  virtue ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 

Jrom  truth ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vice  which  has 
not  its  begbming  from  a  lie.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  cement  of  all  societies. 

35.  We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that 
religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all 
good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  thai  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition  with  which  the 
accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  hare 
cmsted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  ninety*nine  in  a 
hundred  of  ihe  pec^le  of  England  would  not  prefer  to 
impiety. 
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86.  It  is  not  the  paintmg,  gilding,  or  earring,  that  Inakes 
a  good  ship ;  but  if  she  be  a  nimble  sailer,  tight  and  strong 
to  endure  the  seas,  that  is  her  excellency.  It  is  the  edge 
and  temper  of  the  blade  that  make  a  good  sword,  not  the 
richness  of  the  scabbard ;  and  so  it  is  not  money  or  posses- 
sions that  make  a  man  considerable,  bnt  his  virtue. 

37*  When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  goats  and  dropsies,  fevers 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  dbtempevB,  lying  in 
ambuscade  among  the  dishes.  Nature  delights  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  diet.  Every  animal,  bat  man,  keeps  to 
one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish^  of  that, 
and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes- 
in  his  way ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of  the 
earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape  him% 

38.  A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversa- 
tion, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  lazge  city,  after  a 
distant  prospect.  Bemotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of 
temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence 
of  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnificence;  but  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow 
passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 

39.  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  made  a  distinction  between 
a  madman  and  a  fool :  a  fool  is  he  that  from  right  principles 
makes  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  but  a  madman  is  one  who  draws- 
a  just  inference  from  false  prmciples.  Thns  the  fool  who 
cut  off  the  fellow's  head  that  lay  asleep,  and  hid  it,  and  then 
waited  to  see  what  he  would  say  when  he  awaked  and  missed 
his  head-piece,  was  in  the  right  in  the  first  thought,  that  a 
man  would  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  alteration  in  things 
since  he  fell  asleep;  but  he  was  a  little  mistaken  to  imagine 
he  could  awake  at  all  after  his  head  was  cut  ofi*. 

40.  The  English  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  dog  be 
mad  or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  European  custcna 
of  trying  witches.    The  old  woman  suspected  was  tied  hand^ 
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and  foot,  tmd  thrown  into  the  water.  If  she  swam,  then  she 
was  instant]/  carried  off  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch ;  if  she  sunk, 
then  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  drowned 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  same  manner,  a  crowd  gather 
round  a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  and  they  begin  by  teasing 
the  devoted  animal  on  every  side ;  if  he  attempts  to  stand 
upon  the  defensiye,  and  bite,  then  he  is  unanimously  found 
guilty^  for  a  mad  dog  always  snaps  at  every  thing;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  strives  io  escape  by  running  away,  then 
he  can  expect  no  compasaon,.  &r  mad  dogs  always  run 
strai^t  ftrward  before  lliem. 

41.  Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and 
the  tmhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of 
either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set  hunself  free  from 
these  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket;  another 
travels  over  Europe;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat  in  the  country 
and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges  and  through  rivers ;  one 
makes  collections  of  shells  f  and  another  searches  the  world 
for  tulips  and  carnations. 

42.  It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  some  men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  tiiat  there  are 
many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon 
nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long 
extempore  dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and 
chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures 
of  rhetoric. 

43.  There  is  nothing  that  has  more  started  our  English 
audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage.  People  were  wond^fully  surprised  to  hear 
generals  singing  the  word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering 
messages  in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear  . 
iaughing  when  they  heard  a  lover  chaunting  out  a  billet- 
doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  . 
The  famous  bl^mder  in  an  old  play  of  **  Enter  a  king,  and 
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two  fiddlers  solas/'  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity,  whea  it 
was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her 
closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  musical 
instruments. 

44.  Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety  of 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  sleep,  Nature  has  taken  sufficient 
care  that  theory  shall  have  little  influence  on  practice.  The 
most  diligent  inquhrer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open ; 
the  most  eager  disputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to  desert 
his  argument ;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours  the  gay 
and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous  and 
the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the 
gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  equality  of  sleep. 

45.  When  man  has  looked  about  him  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he 
has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did  nor  ever  can  shoot 
better  or  beyond  it ;  his  own  reason  is  the  certain  measure 
of  truth ;  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature ; 
though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  every  seven  years, 
as  well  as  his  strength  and  his  features;  nay,  though  his 
opinions  change  every  week  or  every  day,  yet  he  is  sure,  or 
at  least  confident,  that  his  present  thoughts  and  conekisbns 
are  just  and  true,  and  cannot  be  deceived. 

46.  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  represen- 
tative, to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his 
constituents.  Their  vHishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him ;  their  opinion  high  req>ect ;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  hk  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and,  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiasaed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience, 
he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  These  he  doos  not  derive  fix>m  your  pkasure ; 
no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.   They  axe  a  trusfe 
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from  Proridence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deenly  answer- 
able. Your  representatiYe  owes  yon,  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

47.  Among  those  whom  I  never  coxdd  persuade  to  rank 
themselves  with  Idlers,  and  who  speak  with  indignation  of 
my  morning  sleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles,  one  passes  the 
day  in  catching  spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with 
a  microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dust 
of  a  marigold  separated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity 
worthy  of  Leuwenhoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of 
electricity;  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  and  find 
that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do  again  to*day. 
Some  i^egiflter  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  die  fully  con- 
vinced thai  the  w4nd  is  changeable.  There  are  men  yet 
more  profound,  who  have  heard  that  two  colourless  liquors 
may  produce  a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies 
will  grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled ;  they  mingle  them,  and 
produce  the  effect  expected,  say  it  is  strange,  and  mingle 
them  again. 

48.  He  that  would  please  in  company,  must  be  attentive 
to  what  style  is  most  proper.  The  scholastic  should  never 
be  used  but  in  a  select  company  of  learned  men.  The 
didactic  should  seldom  be  used,  and  then  only  by  judicious 
aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  eminent  for  piety  or  wisdom. 
No  style  is  more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative, 
because  this  does  not  carry  an  ah  of  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  therefore  is  most  likely  to  please 
them ;  for  this  purpose  we  should  store  our  memory  with 
short  anecdotes  and  entertaining  pieces  of  history.  Almost 
everj  one  listens  with  eagerness  to  extemporary  history. 

iTanity  often .  co-operates  with  curiosity,  for  he  that  is  a 
learer  in  one  place,  wishes  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  prin- 
ipal  speaker  in  some  inferior  company,  and  therefore  more 
bttention  is  ^en  to  narrations  than  any  thing  else  in  con- 
etsatioiu    I4  is  true  indeed,  that  sallies  of  wit  and  quick 
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replies  are  very  pleasing  in  oonversation,  but  they  firequently 
tend  to  raise  envy  in  some  of  the  company ;  but  the  narratiye 
way  neither  raises  this,  nor  any  other  evil  passion,  but  keeps 
all  the  company  nearly  upon  an  equality,  and  if  judiciously 
managed,  will  at  once  entertain  and  improve  them  all. 

49.  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  proportion 
between  his  desires  and  enjoyments.  Of  riches  as  of  every 
thing  else,  the  hope  is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we 
consider  them  as  the  means  to  be  used  at  some  future  time 
for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  ardour  after  them  secures  us 
from  weariness  of  ourselves,  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjoy  our  acquisitions  than  we  find  them  insufficient  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only 
when  we  want  necessaries,  but  custom  gives  the  name  of 
poverty  to  the  want  of  superfluities.  It  is  the  great  privilege 
of  poverty  to  be  happy  imenvied,  to  be  healthy  without 
physic,  secure  without  a  guard,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  compelled 
to  procure  by  the  help  of  art.  Adversity  has  ever  been 
considered  as  the  state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes 
acquainted  with  himself,  particularly  being  firee  from  flat- 
terers. Prosperity  is  too  apt  to  prevent  us  from  examining 
our  conduct,  but  as  adversity  leads  us  to  think  properly  of 
our  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

50.  A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is 
able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion, 
and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But  we  should  enlarge  the  title, 
and  give  it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think 
out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life.  Who  is  a 
greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ?  Bar  him  the 
play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  you 
strike  him  dumb.  The  military  pedant  always  talks  in  a 
camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fight- 
ing battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every 
thing  he  speafcs  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away -his 
artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himsel£ 
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The  law  pedant  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeating  the 
transactions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon 
tbe  most  indiiferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial 
point  in  conversation,  but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state 
pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics.  If  you  men- 
tion any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  tjilks  very  notably; 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a 
mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing, 
is  an  insipid,  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

51.  The  most  sure  way  to  make  any  proficiency  in  a  vir- 
tuous life  is,  to  set  out  betimes.  It  is  then,  when  our  inclina- 
^ons  are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  lead  us,  that 
custom  soon  makes  the  best  habits  the  most  agreeable ;  the 
ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  every 
step  we  advance,  they  grow  more  easy  and  more  delightful. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  vicious  headstrong  appetites  are 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  inveterate  habits  to  be  corrected,  what 
security  can  we  give  ourselves,  that  we  shall  have  either 
inclination,  resolution,  or  power  to  stop  and  turn  back,  and 
recover  the  right  way,  from  ^^ch  we  have  so  long  and  so. 
widely  wandered,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  when  perhaps 
our  strength  now  faileth  us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we 
may  be  to  our  journey's  end  ? 

52.  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  jm  unhappy  marriage 
the  subject  of  a  month's  conversation.  ■  She  blamed  the 
bride  in  one  place ;  pitied  her  in  another ;  laughed  at  her 
in  a  third ;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth ;  was  angry  with 
her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach  horses 
in  expressing  her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having 
quite  exhausted  the  subject  on  that  side,  she  made  a  visit  to 
the  new-married  pair;  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent 
choice  dhe  had  made;  told  her  the  unreasonable  reflections 
which  some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her ;  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  better  acquainted. 

53.  True  critics  inquire,  "Does  the  work  relate  to  the 
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interestf  of  mankind?  Is  its  object  useful  and  its  end- 
moral  ?  Will  it  inform  the  understanding  and  amend  the 
heart  ?  Is  it  written  with  freedom  and  impartiaUty  ?  Does 
it  bear  the  marks  of  honesty  and  sincerity?  Does  it 
attempt  to  ridicule  any  thing  that  is  good  or  great  ?  Does 
a  manly  style  of  thinkiT\g  predominate?  Do  reason,  wit» 
humour,  and  pleasantry  prevail  in  it  ?  Does  it  contain  n^w 
and  useful  truths?  If  it  inspire  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  resolutions,  our  judgment  is  fixed:  the  work  is" 
good,  and  the  author  is  a  master  of  the  science." 

54.  There  is  a  world  where  no  storms^intrude,  a  haven  of 
safety  against  the  tempests  of  life.  A  little  world  of  joy 
and  Jove,  of  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  are  not 
there,  nor  Jealousies,  nor  Falsehood  with  her  dduble  tongac, 
nor  the  venom  of  Slander.  Peace  embraeeth  it  with  out- 
spread wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a-  man 
entereth  it,  he  forgetteth  his  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  d&^p- 
pointments ;  he  openeth  his  heart  to  confidenee,  and'  to 
pleasures  not  mingled  with  remorse.  This  world  is  the  welf- 
ordered  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman. 

55.  Bended  knees,  while  you  are  clothed  with  pride; 
heavenly  petitions,  while  you  are  hoarding  up  treasiu'es- 
upon  earth;  holy  devotions,  while  you  live  in  the  folUes^of 
the  world ;  prayers  of'  meekness  and  charity,  while  your 
heart  is  the  seat  of  spite  and  resentment ;  hours  of  prayer, 
while  you  give  up  days  and  years  to  idle  diversions,  irapei>» 
tinent  visits,  and  foolish  pleasures ;  are  as. absurd,  UBaccept«* 
able  servicesto  God,  as  forms  of  thai^ksgiving  from  a  person 
that  lives  in  repinings  and  discontenti 

56.  It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  exertions  of  the 
voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator*  They^ 
are  a  kind. of  comment  to  what  he  utters ;  and  enforce  ever^r 
thing  he  says,  with  weak  headers,  better  than,  the  strongest 
argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  theiBr ; . 
»t  the  same  time  that  they  show  th&  speaker  l»  in  earnest. 
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and  affected  bimself  with  what  he  so  passionately  Tecom* 
mends  to  others. 

57*  A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He 
can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  statoe.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in 
ft  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  fields  and  meadows  than  another  does  in  the 
possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in 
every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  mde  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers 
f n  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  firom  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

58.  Ph)sperity,  as  tnily  asserted  by  Seneca,  very  much 
obstructs  the  knowledge  of  oursdves.  Ko  man  can  form  a 
jttst  estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  ina<^ve  speculation. 
That  fortitude  which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru-  - 
ience  which  has  surmounted  no  difficiflties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can,  at  best,  be 
«onmdered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  va^ue  cannot  be  assigned.  Equally 
necessary  is  some  variety  of  foitnne  to  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  manners,  principles,  and  affections  Of  mankind. 

59.  My  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punctilio,  that 
he  governs  himself  by  ii  ceremcmial  in  all  the  ordinary  occmr- 
rences  of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  he  converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in  every 
inclination  of  the  body,  from  the  familiar  nod  to  the  low 
stoop  of  salutation.  I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were 
acquainted  with  one  another,  met  one  morning  at  his  lodg- 
ings, when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  distinguish  us  at  his 
first  entrance.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  came  into  the 
room  than,  casting  his  eye  about, — "  My  Lord  Such-a-one," 
says  he,  "your  most  humble  servant^Sir  Richard,  your 
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humble  servant — Your  serrant,  Mr.  Ironside — Mr.  Ducker, 
how  do  ym  do? — Ha,  Frank,  are  you  there?" 

60.  Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  point,  whether  the 
place  where  thej  encountered  was  most  fayourable  to  Milo 
or  to  Clodius.  Were  the  affair  to  be  represented  only  by 
painting,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  words,  it  would  eTen 
then  clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and  which  was 
free  from  all  mischievous  designs.  When  the  one  was  sit- 
ting in  his  chariot,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  wife 
along  with  him ;  which  of  these  circumstances  was  not  a 
very  great  incumbrance — the  dress,  the  chariot,  or  the  com- 
panion ?  How  could  he  be  worse  equipped  for  engagement, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  embarrassed  with  a 
chariot,  and  almost  fettered  by  his  wife  ?  Observe  the  other 
now,  in  the  first  place,  sallying  out  on  a  sudden  from  his 
seat;  for  what  reason? — in  the  evening;  what  urged  him? — 
late ;  to  what  purpose,  especially  at  that  season  ?  He  calls 
at  Pompey's  seat ;  with  what  view  ?  To  see  Pompey  ?  He 
knew  he  was  at  Allium.  To  see  his  house  ?  He  had  been 
in  it  a  thousand  times.  What  then  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  loitering  and  shifting  about  ?  He  wanted  to  be  upon 
the  spot  when  Milo  came. 

61.  What  are  the  possessions  of  the  world?  Do  they  infal- 
libly carry  with  them  comfort  and  delight  ?  Are  they  stable 
and  secure  ?  Are  they  proof  against  all  dangers  ?  Are  they 
subject  to  no  -violenfte,  liable  to  no  change  or  revolution  ? 
Who  can  delight  lb  grovel  with  the  insect  in  the  dust,  when 
with  angels  he  might  soar  into  the  presence,  and  aspire  to 
the  friendship,  of  his  Maker  ?  But  what  is  the  happiness  this 
world  can  give  ?  Can  it  preserve  our  hearts  from  grief  ?  Can 
it  soothe  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  Can  it  ease  our  burdened 
consciences  ?  It*  not,  wherefore  is  it  so  high  in  our  esteem  ? 
Why  does  it  lie  so  close  unto  our  hearts  ?  When  my  heart 
is  torn  .with  grief,  when  my  limbs  are  racked  with  pain, 
what  is  the  world  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  so  enamoured  of  a 
Tapour  on  vhich  before  it  perisheth  my  eyes  may  be  for 
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ever  closed?  Hun^ied  as  I  am  down  the  stream  of  time, 
shall  I  set  my  heart  on  the  fading  flowers  that  grow  upon  its 
banks  ?  Ko.  I  must  not  be  so  injurious  to  myself;  I  must 
not  he  so  ungrateful  to  my  Maker. 

62.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ; 
a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  should  put 
an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  I  l^t 
we  should,  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform 
ourselves  into  beasts !  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again — 
he  shall  tell  me  I'm  a  drunkard  I  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  sucH  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now 
a  sensible  man,  by-and-by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast! 
Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblest,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

63.  To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been  done 
them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by 
which  they  plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told :  whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  greatest  honours  below  his  merit,  and  consequently 
scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
whosoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man  ought  to 
conceal  his  vanity. 

64.  One  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought  to  be 
employed  is  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Every  science  is  the 
foundation  of  some  art  beneficial  to  man;  and  while  the 
study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the  great  end  of  the 
Father  of  nature,  in  their  employment  and  application.  I 
need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  benevolence 
of  knowledge ;  I  need  not  tell  yon,  that,  in  every  department 
of  learning,  there  is  good  to  be  done  to  mankind.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  given  us 
the  noblest  examples  of  this,  and  that  science  now  finds  its 
highest  glory  in  improving  the  condition,  oar  in  allaying  the 
miseries,  of  humanity. 
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66.  To  be  good  18  to  be  happy.    Angeb 
Are  happier  than  men,  beeanse  they're  better. 
Guilt  18  the  source  of  sorrow  ;  *tis  the  fiend, 
Th'  ayenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings :  the  blest  know  none  of  this 
But  dwell  in  everlasting  peace  o£  nan^ 
And  find  the  hei^t  of  all  their  heaT*n  is  goodness. 

66.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  somethings-nothing  i 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  daye  to* thousands: 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name» 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
^nd  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

67*  Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes  or  idle  speculations. 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  itfe 
Is  her  great  province.    Not  in  londy  eells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  ooundh^ 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten ; 
All  valour  not  conducted  by  her  precepts. 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  heU, 
To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 

68.  Earth's  cup 
Is  poisoned ;  her  renown  most  infamous; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust ; 
Her  titlea^  slanderous  names ;  her  praise,  feproadk  i 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast;  her  wisdom,  blind; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss;  her  hope,  a  dream ; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  enmity  with  Grod ; 
Her  pronuses,  a  He ;  her  smile,  deceitful; 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad^nsane  most  grievously — 
And  moAt  insane,  because  they  know  it  not. 
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69.  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Keigns  more  or  less,  and  gjows,  in  ev'ry  heart. 
The  prond  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 

The  modest  shiin  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and-soeptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells.; 
^Qw,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells ; 
•Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades : 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  liead. 
And  heaps  the  plain  ^th  mountains  of  the^lead : 
Nor  ends  with  Me,  but  nods  in  safa^e  plumes. 
Adorns  our  bearse,  and  flattex^  on  our  tombs. 

70.  Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return.;  but  not  to  me 4*etnms 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  tiloom,  or  summer's  Tose, 
'Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face -divine.; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me .;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
•Out  off,  and  for  tlie  book  of  knovdedge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  umversal  'blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'>d  and  raz'd ; 
And  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out. 

71 .  Now  storming  fury  rose. 
And  clamour,  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never.    Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wKeek 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd.     Dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict :  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flanung  volleys  flew, 
And  ilying,  vaiilted  either  host  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  ruah'd 
Both  battle's  main,  with  minoas  assault 
And  unextinguiahable  rage :  ail  heaven 
Besonnded ;  and,  had  earth  l»een  then,  all  eanih 
Had  to  her  centre  shootc 
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72.  Then  let's  say,  you  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you're  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janas» 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper ; 

And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

73.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  not  peace  nor  war  ?    The  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you, 
AVhere  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is. 

To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness. 

Deserves  your  hat«  ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye  1    Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate  ; 

Him  vile,  that  w&s  your  garland. 

74.  *Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hefl  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft :  now  to  my  moth^.^ 

0  heart  I  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
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75.  'Would  he  were  fatter : — ^but  I  fear  him  not  : 
Yet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  .si)irit 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 

TVTiile  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear*d, 

Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 

76.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  uf  their  hfe 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

77.  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  ory — ^mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I'd  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  ; 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  ; 
Tk  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

78.  Tis  Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Bides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states^ 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 
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79.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
Bj  thinking  on  the  frosty  Cancasns  ? 

Or  doj  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a'fea«t? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  Deoemher  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  lieat? 
Oh,  nol  the  Apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  warse : 
Fell  Sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  ranMe  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  bat  lancetSh  not  the  sore. 

80.  True  ease,  in  writing,  comes  from  -art,  not  dhance-; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  'have  leam'd  to  <lance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence : 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows : 

But  when  loud  surges  iash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  pSain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  maSau 

81.  All  dark,  and  comfortless  1 

Where  are  those  various  objects  that,  but  now, 
Employ'd  my  busy  eyes  ?     "Where  those  eyes  ? 
Dead  are  their  piercing  rays,  that  latdy  shot 
O'er  flow'ry  vdes  to  distant  sunny  hills. 
And  drew  with  joy  the  vast  horizon  in. 
These  groping  hands  are  now  my  only  guides, 
And  feeling  all  my  «ght. 
O  misery  I    What  words  can  sound  my  grirf? 
Shut  from  the  living  whilst  among  the  living; 
Dark  as  the  grave  amidst  the  bustling  world. 
At  once  from  bus'ness  and  from  pleasure  barr^  t 
No  more  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  spring, 
Or  see  the  face  of  kindred  or  of  friend. 
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82.  O  blest  retirement  1  friend  to  life's  decline ! 
Retreat  from  care — ^that  never  must  be  mine  I 
How  bless'd  is  be,  who  crowns,  in  shades-  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

A^o  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  Itard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly. 
For  him  no  wretches  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine>  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  his  gate : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befiiending^  virtue's  friend ;. 
Sinks  to  the  grave,  with  unperceiv*d  decay. 
While  resignation  gentfy  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightemng  to  the  lafit» 
His  heavm  commences  ere  the  world  be  past 

83.  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  ni^it ! 
O'er  heaven's  dear  azure  spreads  her  s&cred  Itght, 
When  not  a  breath. disturbs  the  dieep  serene,"^ 
And  not  a  clOud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roU, 

And  stars- unnumber'd  gild  tho  glowing  pole^ 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in.  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of>glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,-  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

84.  Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  worid» 
Silence,  how  dead  1  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds : 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  if  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  stilly  and  nature  made  a  pause^ 
A»  awful,  pause,  prophetic  ofhcs*  end. 
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85.  Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe.; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again. 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.    But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements ; 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength. 
Avail  not ;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain-wave  incumbent,  with  its  weigl^ 
Of  bursting  waters  o*er  the  reeling  bark — 
O  God  I  this  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing ! 
And  he  who  hath  endur*d  the  horror,  once. 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  liome,  but  he  remembers  it, 
And  thinks  upon  the  sneering  mariner. 

86.  There  is  a  Pow'r 
Unseen,  that  rules  th*  illimitable  world, 
That  guides  its  motions  &om  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught, 
Thou  must  have  learned  when  wandering  all  alone, 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 

87.  Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  soundfi, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
"Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th*  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away:; 
Thus  life,  THth  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 
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88.  What  does  not  fade?  The  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crash  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 

Shook  by  the  slow  but  sore  destroyer  time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base ; 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk : 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones ; 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
And  all  those  worlds  i^hat  roll  around  the  sun : 
The  sun  himself  shall  die ;  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss : 
Till  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom, 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  siin. 
And  bid  new  planets  roU  by  other  laws. 

89.  Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ; 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ;  nothing  but  thunder 

Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 

Ihan  the  soft  myrtle :  0,  but  man,  proud  man  1 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Flays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens. 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

90.  As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-bom  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  sleep. 

Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weop. 
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91.  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  veket  buds ;. 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal'-of  their  emperor ; 
l^lio,  busied  in  his  m%esty,  surveys 
The  singing. masons  buildbg  roofs  of  gold  ;■ 
The  civil  citiEens  kneading*  up  the  honey ;. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  j 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  sui-ly  hunu 
Delivering  o'er  to  executioners  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 
'  92.  I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  my  way  of  lifb 
Is  fall-n  into  tihe  sere,  the  yellOw  Uaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience^  troops  of  friendil, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  notloud:,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  denyv  but' dare  not; 

93.  Show  me  what  thoult  do.- 
Wiltweep?  Wilt  fight?  Wilt  fast?   Wilt  tear  thyself? 
Wilt  driii  up  Eisel?    Eat  a  crocodilie  ? 
I'U  do*t.    Dost  thou  come  hwerto' whine ? 
To  outfbce  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  oa  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !    Nay,  if  thoult  mouthy 
I'U  rant  as  well  as  thou. 
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94,  And  is  this  all?    Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore  ? 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears. 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers ; 
Faces  a  tliousand  dangers,  at  her  call. 
And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  alL 

95.  She  never  t(^  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  t'  die  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief. 

96.  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lurk  to  bed. 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  that  blows.    Go  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps. 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs :  Why  dose  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off*?    Think  why, 
Nor  iet  tlie  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose. 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  balL 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hours  she  daims ; 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.    Oh !  there  is  a  charm 
That  morning  has  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  life  of  youth 
Breathe  perfumes  exquisite.    Expect  it  not, 
Te  who  till  mom  upon  a  down  bed  lie^ 
Indulging  feverish  sleep,  or  wakeful,  dream 
Of  hairiness  no  nKvrtad  heart  has  felt. 
But  in  the  regions  of  lumance. 
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07.  Oh,  how  oaast  thou  renonnoe  the  Ixrandlesf  siora 
Of  chanm  which  nature  to  her  votaries  jieldf? 
The  warblmg  woodland,  the  rcioonding  ihara. 
The  pomp  of  groyei  and  gamitnie  of  fields; 
All  that  the  genial  raj  of  morning  gildi. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnifioenee  of  heaven — 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  ibrgiven? 

98.  It  wins  my  admiration 

To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  woik — 
A  lurd's  nest.    Mark  it  well  within,  without; 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought;  no  knife  to  cut; 
No  mul  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ; 
No  glue  to  join ;  his  little  beak  was  all; 
And  yet  how  nioel/  finish'd  1  What  nice  hand» 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art. 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot» 
Could  make  me  such  another? 

99.  The  liquid  Like  that  works  below, 
Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum. 

Heaves  up  its  boiling  tide.    Hie  labouring  moaol 
Is  torn  with  agonizing  throes.    At  once. 
Forth  from  its  side  disparted,  blazing  poura 
A  mighty  river,  burning  in  prone  wave^ 
That  glimmer  through  the  night,  to  yonder  j^binu 
Divided  there,  a  hundred  torrent  streams. 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on 
Resistless.    Villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks, 
Fall  flat  before  their  sweep.    The  region  round,, 
Where  myrtle-walks  and  groves  of  golden  fruit 
Rose  fair ;  where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride ; 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  stores 
Maturing  into  nectar ;  now  despoibd 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  £xmi  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  undier  fire,  a  glowing  seal 
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100.  I  saw  young  Harfy  wiih  bis  beaTer  on, 
His  cnisses  on  his  thigbs,  gallantly  aim'd, 
Eise  from  the  ground  like  feather*d  Meretiry ; 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  oloads. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fia^  Fegasns, 

And  witch  the  world  wkh  noUe  honananship. 

101.  True  happiness  haih  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  goes,  she  goes ;  with  justice  goes ; 
And  goes  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 
Where'er  a  tear  is  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up ;  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 

Of  sympathy  anointed ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  sufifering  soothed;  or  injury 
Bepeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  £3rgiven ; 
Wherever  an  evil  passion  is  subdued. 
Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  found;  where'er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured  and  lefW- 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  happiness,  descendmg,  aits  and  smiles. 

102.  A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  gloxy  moting  on 

O'ar  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul  I 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Eight  onward  to  the  gold^  gates  of  heav^. 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  gloxsous  destinies. 

p2 
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103.  Who  first  beholds  the  Alps— that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 

So  massiye,  yet  so  eiiadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heoren  than  earth, 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever? 

104.  Now  gentle  gides. 

Fanning  their  odoiif  rous  wings  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils ;  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambique,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd :  with  such  delay 

"W'ell  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateM  smell  Old  Ocean  smiles, 

105.  I  care  not.  Fortune  I  what  you  me  deny: 
You  cannot  rob  me  o£  free  nature's  grace, 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  i^ows  her  bright'ning  face : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave. 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

106.  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  arc^ 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  1 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window*d  raggedness  defend  yocc 
From  seasons  sudb  as  these  ?    Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  I    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  fed  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  nayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show^he  heavens  mare  just. 
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107.  The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fiy  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 

Of  fish  that,  with  theur  fins  and  shining  scales. 

Glide  mider  the  green  wa^e ;  and  sculls  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea-weed,  their  pasture,  and  through  grovei 

Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  qui6k  glance 

Show  to  the  sun  theur  waved  coats  dropp'd  with  gold  ; 

Or,  in  their  pearly  shdls  at  ease,  attend 

Moist  nourishment,  or  imder  rocks  their  food 

In  jointed  armour  watch ;  part  huge  of  bulk 

Waflowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 

Tempest  the  ocean. 

108.  The  lunatic,  the  bver,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  deyils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 

That  is  the  madman :  the  Iotct  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  firom  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

109.  You  think  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 

Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  round  thee  break. 
Thou  imconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Fit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  through. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew: 
Destroy  hi»  fib  or  sophistry  in  vain, 
Tlie  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  the  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  1 
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1 10.  For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  duoeni 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  wiU,  through  heaven  and  earth ; 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  iU  seems. 

111.  How  poor  I  how  rich  1  how  abject  1  how  augvsi  I 
How  complicate !  how  wonderful  is  man  1 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  1 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extreme*  ]<«- 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  frail  child  of  dust  1 
Helpless  immortal  I  inseei  infinite ! 
A  worm  I  a  god  \  I  tremble  at  myself; 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down»  surpris*d  aghast 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own :  how  reason  reeb ! 
Oh,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  mant 

11 2.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  b«ttlem«nts.    Come,  come,  you  spints  ' 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  toplul 
Of  direst  cruelty  1  make  thiek  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remoise  i 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it  I    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd*ring  ministers^ 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
Yon  wast  on  nature's  mischief  I    Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnost  smoke  of  hell  I 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark» 
To  cry.  Hold,  hold ! 
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113.    The  bell  strikes  one.  We  tdce  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angd  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  ?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch ; 
How  much  is  to  be  done  1    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss  1 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour? 

114^  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

115.  To^moitow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  irets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fur}% 
Signifying  nothing. 

116.  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Fluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Baze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  sto^T 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ^ 
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117.  Ah  1  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  dimb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar; 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war; 
Gheck'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown, 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  impitied  and  unknown. 

118.  "Tisnot  inman 
To  look  unmoved  upon  that  heaving  waste, 
Which  from  horizon  to  horizon  spread. 
Meets  the  o'er-arching  heavens  on  every  side. 
Blending  their  hues  in  distant  faintness  there. 
'Tis  wonderful ! — and  yet,  my  boy,  just  such 
Is  life.    Life  is  a  sea  as  fathomless. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful.    The  light  of  heaven 
Smiles  on  it ;  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.    Anon  dark  clouds 
Arise ;  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth ; 
And  hope  sits  weeping  o'er  a  general  wreck. 
And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea,  a  long 
Eventful  voyage.    The  wise  may  suffer  wreck,— 
The  foolish  must.    Oh !  then  be  early  wise ! 
Learn  from  the  mariner  lus  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves,  and  catch  the  breeze, 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm,  and  trace  a  path 
'Mid  countless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port 
Unerringly  secure.     Oh  1  leam  from  him 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm. 
To  guard  thy  sail  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts. 
And  make  Eeligion  thy  magnetic  guide. 
Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not  in  heaven. 
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PART  THIBD. 


This  part  o£  our  Compilation  oonsists  principally  of 
Lessons  selected  from  "  Sheridan's  Art  of  Speaking,''^ 
"  Walker^s  Academie  Speaker,"  "  Enfield's  Speaker,"  and 
"  Scott's  Lessons.^ 


NARRATIVE     PIECES.- 

I. — THB  OLD  HAN  AND  HIS  ASS. 

An  old  man  and  his  son  were  driving  their  ass  to  the  market, 
in  order  to  sell  him. 

**  What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,*'  said  a  man  upon  the  road, 
'*  to  be  trudging  on  foot  with  his  son,  diat  the  ass  may  go 
light  1"  The  old  man,  hearing  this,  set  his  son  upon  the  ass, 
and  went  whistling  by  his  side. 

>  The  Art</Speakina.^Bee  page  81,  and  also  Note,  ^age  82. 

'  Those  old  and  ezcwent  Ckun  fioolEB  wei«  formerly  m  high  estima- 
tion in  our  schools— and  deaerredly  so ;  for,  compiled  as  they  were  from 
the  -works  of  our  best  and  most  approyed  writers,  they  served  not  only 
as  books  from  which  Reading  coma  be  taught  with  advantage,  but  alio 
as  excellent  Introductions  to  the  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 
In  fact,  (as  all  we  of  the  "  Old  Schoor  still  hold  in  gratdful  remem- 
brance,) the  choicest  and  most  beantifiil  spedmens  of  our  best  writers 
are  to  be  found  in  their  p*gM. 

>  Narratioe  Pieces, — ^Though  those  Pieces  have  been  arranged  under 
the  same  head,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  all  to  be  read  in  the 
same  w«y.  The  heading  merely  implies  tiiat  they  belong  to  that  species 
of  composition  called  r^arrakoe;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
narraUve  style  should  be  used.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  every 
case,  the  tone,  manner,  and  esepression  should  be  regulated  by  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  occasion.  In  some  cases  the  tone  lAould  be/omt^tar  or 
eomoenaHonal ;  in  others,  grave  or  serious;  and  in  some  cases,  deep 
feeling  should  be  evinced.  In  &et,  the  great  rule  for  good  rkadimo 
with  which  we  set  out,  will  guide  us  in  every  case,  namely,— 7*o  wider- 
^and  tohat  toe  read,  and  to  read  it  as  if  we  understood  iL 
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"  WLy,  fifarah  1"  cried  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  *<  is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ?" 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"Do  you  see,**  said  a  third,  "how  the  lazy  old  knare 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  j^y  is  almost 
lame  with  walking  ?"  The  old  man  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Pray,  honest  friend,'*  said  a  fourth,  "  is  thai  aas  your 
own  ?*'  "  Yes,"  says  the  man.  "  One  would  liot  have 
thought  so,**  replied  the  other,  **by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  cany 
the  poor  beast  than  he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  said 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  tHl  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  over-compkisance  of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the 
cords  that  tied  him,  slipt  from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ; 
ashamed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  tost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain.  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greator  folly,  than 
to  endeavour  to  please  all  mankind." 


11. — TUKZIING  THE  OKINMTOmB. 

Whbn  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold  winters 
morning  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  pretty  boy,"  sidd  he,  has  your  father  a 
grindstone?"— "Yes,  sh*,"  said  I.  "You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will  you  let  me  grmd  my  axe  on  it  ?* 
Ple^ised  with  his  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  down  in  the  shop."  "  And  will  jroo, 
my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  "get  a  little  hot 
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water?"  How* codd  I  refuse?  I  ran  and  aoon  brought  a 
kettJeful.  "How  old  are  you,  and  what's  your  name?" 
continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  '*  I  am  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Will  you 
just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?"  Tickled  with  the  flattery, 
like  a  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day. 
It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  was  almost 
tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get 
away ;  my  Lands  were  blistered^  and  it  was  not  half  ground. 
At  leagtii,  however,  the  axe  was  sharpened,  and  the  man 
turned  to  me  with,  **  Noiy,  you  little  rascal,  youVe  played 
the  truant ;  scud  to  school^or  you'll  me  it."  Alas !  thought 
I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal  was  too  much.  It  sank 
deep  in  my  mind,  and  oflen  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — beggmg 
them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
counter — thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of 
attachment  to  Mberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant — 
methinks^  look  out,  good  people ;  that  &Uow  would  set  you 
turning  grindst(Hi€s.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office 
by  party  spirit— without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  tisefui...alast  methiaks,  deluded  people, 
jovL  are  doomed  for  a.  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a 
booby. 


IH RESPECT  DVE  TO  OLD  AOE. 

Iv  hastened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  representation  of 
flome  play  exhibited  in  honovr  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his 
sge  and  qvalily.  Many  of  tiie  young  gentlemen,  who 
observed  the  dS^cuhy  and  conftisien  he  was  in,  made  signs 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where 
they  sot.  The  good  men  bustled  through  the  crowd  accord* 
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in^y ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seat  to  which  he  was  inyited, 
the  jest  was,  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of 
countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there 
were  also  particular  places  assdgned  for  foreigners.  Wben 
the  good  man  skulked  towaods  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  virtaous  than 
polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
recdved  him  among  them.  The  Athenians,  bebg  suddenly 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  '*  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedemonians  practise  it." 


lY. — ^THB  D£B¥I8. 

A  DBETis,  travelling  through  Tartary,  bdng  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Haviog 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place  ?  The  dervis  told 
them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vansary. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
Hng*s  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smiling  at  the 
mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be 
so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  fh>m  a  caravansary  P 
"  Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  "give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in 
this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?"  The  king  replied,  his 
ancestors.    <*And  who,"  said  the  dervis,  "was  the  h»t 
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person  that  lodged  here?"  The  king  replied,  his  father. 
**  And  who  is  it,"  says  the  dervis,  **  that  lodges  here  at 
present?"  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself.  "And 
who,"  says  the  dervis,  "will  be  here  after  you?"  The 
king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  son.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said 
the  deryis,  *'  a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often, 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary." 


T THE   STOBT  OF  A  DISABLED   SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  one-half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives*  The  misfinrtunes  of  the  great  are  held 
up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of 
declamati(»i,  and  the  world  is  caiOed  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  sufferers :  the  great,  \mder  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
are  conscious  of  several  others  sympathizing  with  their  dis- 
tress, and  have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

Theere  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfortunes 
with  fc^rtitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  loddng  on :  men  in 
such  circumstances  will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives  of 
vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave 
adversity, — ^who,  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great :  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration, 
and  should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconvenianoes  of  the  great  are  mag- 
nified into  calamities,  while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  suffer- 
ings in  afl  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  disregarded;  and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  undergo  more  read  hardships  in  one  day,  than 
those  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  com- 
mon Mulors  and  scddiers  endure  without  miumunng  or 
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regret, — ^withoat  passionately  dedaiming  against  Froyidenoe^ 
or.  calling  their  feUows  to  be  gazers  on  their  intrepiditjr. 
Every  day  is  to  them  a  day  of  misery,  and  yet  they  enter- 
tain  their  hard  fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear^n  Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Rabntin,  con^lain  of  their  misfortunes  and  hardships*  whose 
greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  nnable  to  visit  a  certain 
spot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea 
of  happiness!  Then:  distresses  were  pleasures,  compared 
to  what  many  of  the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endure 
without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and  slept;  they  had 
slaves  to  attend  them,  and  were  sure  of  snbsiitenoe  for  life ; 
while  many  of  their  fdlow-cres/tures  are  obliged  to  wander 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them, -and  ertm  widioiti 
shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  liiese  reflections  from  accidaitafiy 
meeting  some  days  ago  a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  wiwtt 
a  boy,  dressed  in  a  saibr's  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the< 
outlets  of  the  town  with  a  wooden  leg.  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  honest  and  industrious  when  m  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to  hb  present 
situation.  Wherefore,  after  having  given  him  what  I 
tiiought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of  his  life  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  hit 
present  distress.  The  disabled  soldier  (for  such  he  was, 
though  dressed  in  a  sailor's  habit),  scratching  his  head,  and 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  compbf 
with  my  request,  and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows : — 

"As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can't  pretend  to  have 
gone  through  anymore  than  other  folks;  for,  except  the 
loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I  don't  know 
any  reason,  thank  Heaven!  that  I  have  to  complain:  there 
is  Bill  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his  legs,  and 
-  an  eye  to  boot;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me 
yet. 

**1  was  bom  in  Shropshire;  my  father  was  a  labouF6r» 
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and  died  when  I  waa  five  years  old;  00  I  was  put  upon  tin 
parish.  Ab  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man»  the 
pfuriflhioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  I  belonged, 
or  where  I  was  bom ;  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish, 
i|nd  that  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
they  kept  sending  me  about  so  long>  that  they  would  not 
let  me  be  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fij^ed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  was 
resolved  at  least  to  know  my  letters;  but  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  put  me  to  busmess  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle 
a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  £ir  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  tenhouts  in  the  day,  and  had  my 
meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I 
should  run  away ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
was  up  both  early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  well,  and 
liked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  myself;  so  I  was  resolved  to  go  seek 
my  fortune. 

"  In  this  manner  I  went  fixHn  town  to  town,  woi^ed  yrben 
1  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none : 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belmiging  to 
a  justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just 
befi)Teme;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to  fling 
my  stick  at  it : — well,  what  will  you  have  on*t?  I  killed 
the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice  himself 
met  me :  he  caUedme  a  poacher  and  a  villain,  and  collaring 
me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
full  account  c^  all  that  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and 
generation;  but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the 
justice  said  I  could  give  no  account ;  slid  so  I  was  indicted 
at  sessicms^  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  1:^  to  London 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond. 
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'*  People  may  say  thifi  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  but,  fiir 
my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  eyer  I 
was  in,  in  all  my  life.  I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to 
last  for  oyer;  so  I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  fire  months, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more, 
to  the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for, 
being  all  confined  in  the  hold,  more  tiian  a  hundred  of  our 
people  died  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough^  God  knows.  When  we  came  ashore, 
we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  botmd  for  seven 
years  more.*  As  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  did  not  know  my 
letters),  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes  ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  exjHred,  I  worked  my  passage  home*^ 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  vagabond  once  more,  so  I  did  not  much  care 
to  go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and 
did  little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them. 

**  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  tili  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press-gang.  1  I  was  cairied  before  the  justice;  and,  as  I 
could  give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  ]e% 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  fJ>r  a  soldier  : 
J  chose  the  latter;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served 
two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of  Val  and 
Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  breast 
here ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  weD 
again. 

«<  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged ;  and  as  I 

1  It  18  ahnocTiiimeoeinfy  to  obaenre,  that  snch  infruigemetitB  vpon 
the  liberty  d  the  subject  have  been  long^  since  put  an  end  to  'f  and  ioat, 
generally  speaking,  our  soldien  JOid  sailors  are  no  longer  exposed  tv 
inch  haidsiiipi  and  cxnelAiei. 
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could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  tarouble- 
some,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  I  hero  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ; 
and  I  verily  beUeve,  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  cap- 
tain would  have  made  me  a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune*  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and 
so  got  leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
po<±et.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending  my  money ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and 
so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever  I  could  set  foot 
on  shore. 

**The  boatswain  fomid  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fellow : 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business  weH,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham^  merely  to  be  idle ;  but,  God  knows, 
I  knew  nothing  of  sea-business,  and  he  beat  me  without  con 
sidering  what  he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  under  eyery 
beating  ;  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but 
that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol ;  but  for 
my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One 
night,  as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well),  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand:  *  Jack,*  says  he  to  me,  'will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries*  brains?* — *I  don't  care,*  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  *  if  I  lend  a  hand.* — '  Then  follow  me, 
says  he,  '  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  their  business.* — So  up  I 
got,  and  tied  my  bknket  (which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had) 
about  my  middle,  and  wtent  with  him  to  fight  the  French- 


1  Sketmmed  Abraham,— A  low  phrase,  imjibping  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  said  nretends  not  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  in  order  to 
escape  Uie  trouble  of  doinj^  it. 
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men.    I  hate  the  French,  becaose  they  are  all  slaTes*  and 
wear  irooden  shoes.  ^ 

"  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat 
five  French  at  any  time ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing  upon  them, 
seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nme  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay ;  and, 

>  The  same  Author,  in  the  *'  The  Good-natured  Man/*  (Act  III.,)  has 
given  a  still  more  amusing  account  of  the  prejudices  which  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  formerly  entertained  towards  the  French.  Sach 
prejudices  were  m  those  days  encouraged,  not  only  in  these  countries 
out  also  in  Europe  generally.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  however,  that 
since  the  Schoolmaster  came  abroad  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
following  admirable  observations  on  this  point  are  from  M.  ntUm's 
excellent  Treatise  on  Popular  Education:^ — ^**To  dispose  our  youth 
towards  patriotism,  to  make  them  love  France,  and  be  ready  to  devote 
themselves  for  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspire  them 
with  hatred  towards  foreigners :  education  can  be  quite  national  and  quite 
French  without  ceasing  to  be  human.  France  is  powerful  enough  to  have 
no  need  of  fortifying  herself  by  hatred  for  other  nations ;  ana  she  may 
allow  ancient  prejudices  to  fall,  without  being  thereby  weakened.  In 
^.he  books  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  I  would  not  imitate 
the  example  set  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  patriotism  seems  to 
be  made  to  consist  principally  in  horror  of  the  French  name.  Let  a 
just  war  arise,  and  our  solaiers  will  fight  the  enemy,  inspired  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  country  and  by  duty.  To  such  declamationB  of  hiMbred 
against  foreigners,  I  am  happv  and  proud  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
noble  words,  recently  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  illustrious  writer8.'^ 
*  Patriotism  is  the  first  sentiment,  the  first  duty  of  man,  whom  nature 
binds  to  his  country  before  all  things,  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  of 
nature,  which  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  Why  is  it  sweet  to  die  for 
one's  country  ?  Because  it  is  to  die  for  more  than  oursel^  for  some- 
thinj?  divine,  for  the  continuance,  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  immortal 
famuy  which  has  brought  us  forth,  and  firom  which  we  have  received 
our  all.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism :  tiiere  is  one  composed 
of  the  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  gross  antipathies  which  nations,  rendered 
brutal  by  governments  interested  in  disuniting  them,  cherish  against 
each  other.  This  patriotism  is  cheap ;  all  it  requires  is,  to  be  ignorant, 
to  liate,  and  revile.  There  is  anotner,  which,  whilst  it  loves  its  own 
country  above  every  thing,  allows  its  sympathies  to  flow  beyond  Uie  bar- 
riers of  race,  of  language,  or  of  territories,  and  regards  the  various 
nationalities  as  part  of  tnat  great  whole,  of  which  the  various  nations 
are  so  many  rays,  but  of  which  civilization  is  the  centre :  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  religion,  it  is  that  of  philosophers,  it  is  that  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  state,  and  it  was  that  of  the  men  of  1789.*** 

*  See  Introduction,  page  34.  f  Lamartine. 
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seizmg  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  oat  of  the  harbour,  and 
put  to  sea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we 
were  taken  np  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so 
many  good  hands ;  and  we  consented  to  ran  oar  chance. 
However,  we  had  not  as  mnch  good  lack  as  we  expected.  In 
three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty 
guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty- three;  so  to  it  we  went  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours;  and 
I  verily  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had 
we  but  had  somemore  men  left  behind ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victory. 

**I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French;  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re-taken  by 
the  Yiper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  that 
engagement,  I  was  wounded  in  two  places :  I  lost  four  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  oft*.  If  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my  leg  and  the  use  of  my 
hand  on  board  a  king's  sfhip,  and  not  on  board  a  privateer,  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  clothing  and  maintenance 
during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance : 
one  man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God  1 1 
enjoy  good  health,  and  wiU  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old 
England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
huzza !" 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  at 
his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledgr 
ing,  that  anhabitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves  better 
than  philosophy  to  te&th  us  to  despise  it. 


VI. — ^THS  8IE0E  OF  CAI.AIS. 


EnwAAD  ni.,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  laid  «iege  to  Calais. 
He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so  impregnable  a  manner,  that 
all  the  efiforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  raise  the  fliege^ 

q2 
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or  throw  sueooura  into  the  city.  The  citizens,  under  Count 
Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  on  admirable  defence. 
France  had  now  put  the  sickle  into  her  second  harvest  since 
Edward,  with  his  victorious  army,  sat  down  before  the  town. 
The  eyes  of  aU  Europe  were  intent  on  the  issue.  At  length 
famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms.  AfUr  suffering 
unheard-of  calamities,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  enemy's 
camp.  They  boldly  sallied  forth :  the  English  joined  battle ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  engagement,  Count  Yienne 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  citizens  who  survived  the 
slaughter  netired  within  their  gates.  The  command  devolv* 
ing  upon  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  a  man  ot  mean  birth,  but  of 
exalted  virtue,  he  offered  to  capitulate  with  Edward,  pro- 
vided he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty. 
Edward,  to  avoid  the  imputation  cf  cruelty,  consented  to 
spare  the  bull^  of  the  plebeians^  provided  they  delivered  up 
to  him  six  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  as  victims  of  due  atonement  for  that  spirit  of  rebeUipn 
with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  vulgar.  When  his  mes- 
senger. Sir  Walter  Mauny,  delivered  the  terms,  consterna- 
tion and  pale  dismay  were  impressed  on  every  countenance. 
To  a  long  and  dead  silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans  succeeded, 
till  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus 
addressed  the  assembly : — "  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to 
great  straits  this  day.  We  must  either  jield  to  the  terms 
of  our  cruel"  and  ensnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender 
infants,  our  wives,  and  daughters  to  the  mercy,  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  brutal  soldiers.  Is  there  any  expedient  left 
whereby  we  may  avoid  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  delivering 
up  tho?e  who  have  suffered  every  misery  with  you  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  desolation  and  horror  of  a  sacked  city  on 
the  other  ?  There  is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  exjiedient  left 
— a  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god^lSi^e  expedient  I  Is  there 
any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ?  I^t  him  offca* 
himself  an  oblation  for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  he  shall  not 
fail  of  a  blessed  approbation  from  that  Powier  who  offered  up 
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his  only  Son  far,  tlie  salvation  of  mankind."  He  spoke ;  bvt 
an  uniYsrsal  silence  ensued.  Each  man  looked  around  for 
the  example  of  that  virtue  and  magnanimity  which  all  wished 
to  approve  in  themselves,  though  they  wanted  the  resolution. 
At  length  St  Pierre  resumed: — "  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  of  this  martyrdom 
than  I  can  be,  though  the  station  to  which  I  am  raised  by 
the  captivity  of  Lord  "Vienne,  imparts  a  right  to  be  the  first 
in  giving  my  life  for  your  sakes.  I  give  it  freely :  I  give  it 
cheerfully.  Who  comes  next?"  "  Your  son,"  exclaimed  a 
youth  not  yet  come  to  maturity.  "  Ah,  my  child,"  cried  St. 
Pierre,  "I  am  then  twice  sacrificed.  But,  no,  I  have 
rather  begotten  thee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son.  The  victim  of  virtue  has  reached  the  utmost 
purpose  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  next,  my  friends? 
This  is  the  hour  of  heroes ! — *'•  Your  kinsman ! "  cried  John 
de  Aire.  "  Your  kinsman !"  cried  James  Wissant.  **Your 
kinsman  1 "  cried  Peter  Wissant.  **  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  bursting  into  tears;  "why  was  not  I  a 
citizen  of  Calais  ?"  The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting^  but 
was  quickly  supplied  by  lot  from  numbers  who  were  now 
emulous  of  so  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  six 
prisoners  into  his  custody ;  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the 
remaining  citizens,  with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of 
the  English.  Before  they  departed,  however,  they  desired 
permission  to  take  their  last  adieu  of  their  deliverers.  What 
a  parting !  what  a  scene  1  They  crowded,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  about  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prisoners, 
rbey  embraced;  they  clung  around;  they  fell  prostrate 
before  them.  They  groaned;  they  wept  aloud;  and  the 
joint  clamour  of  their  mourning  passed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  heard  throughout  the  English  camp.  The  English 
by  this  time  were  apprised  of  what  passed  within  Calais. 
Tbey  heard  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and  their  souls  were 
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tonched  with  compassion :  each  of  the  soldiers  prepared  a 
pordon  of  their  own  victuals  to  welcome  and  entertain  the 
half-famished  inhabitants;  and  they  loaded  them  with  as 
much  as  their  present  weakness  was  able  to  bear,  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  sustenance  by  the  way.  At  length  St. 
Pierre  and  his  fellow-yictims  appeared  under  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Walter  and  a  guard.  All  ihe  tents  of  the  English  were 
instantly  emptied.  The  soldiers  poured  from  all  parts,  and 
arranged  themselves  on  each  side,  to  behold,  to  contemplate, 
to  admire  this  little  band  of  patriots,  as  they  passed.  They 
bowed  down  to  them  on  all  sides.  They  murmured  their 
applause  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not  but  revere  even 
in  enemies ;  and  they  regarded  those  ropes,  which  they  had 
voluntarily  assumed  about  their  necks,  as  ensigns  of  greater 
dignity  than  that  of  the  British  garter.  As  soon  as  they 
had  readied  the  presence,  *'  Mauny,"  says  the  monarch,  "  are 
these  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calais?"  "They  are,** 
says  Mauny ;  *^  they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Calais, 
they  are  the  principal  men  of  IVance,  my  lord,  if  virtue  has 
any  share  in  the  act  of  ennobling."  **  'JV'ere  they  delivered 
peaceably?"  says  Edward;  *'was  there  no  resistance,  no 
commotion  among  the  people  ?"  "  Not  in  the  least,  my  lord ; 
the  people  would  all  have  perished,  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  least  of  these  to  your  majesty.  They  are  self-delivered, 
self-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  their  inestimable  heads  as 
an  example  equivalent  for  the  ransom  of  thousands."  Edward 
was  secretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir  Walter;  but  he 
knew  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  and  suppressed  his 
resentment.  **  Experience,"  says  he,  '*  has  ever  shown,  that 
lenity  only  serves  to  invite  people  to  new  crimes.  Severity 
at  times  is  indispensably  necessary  to  deter  subjects  into 
submission,  by  punishment  and  example.  Gro,"  he  cried  to 
an  officer,  **  lead  these  men  to  execution.  Your  rebellion," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  St.  Pierre,  "  your  rebel- 
lion against  me,  the  natural  heir  of  your  crown,  is  hi^y 
aggravated  by  your  present  presumption  and  affront  of  my 
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power."  "  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your  majesty,"  said 
Eustace,  "save  what  you  cannot  refuse  us."  "What  is 
that'"  "Your  esteem,  my  lord,"  said  Eustace,  and  went 
out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  instant  a  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard  throughout 
tl^e  camp.  The  queen  had  just  arrived  with  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  gallant  troops.  Sir  Walter  Mauny  flew 
to  receive  her  majesty,  and  briefly  infoimed  her  of  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  six  victims. 

As  soon  as  she  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward  and  his 
court,  she  desired  a  private  audience.  "  My  lord,"  said  she, 
**  the  question  I  am  to  enter  upon  is  not  touching  the  lives 
of  a  few  mechanics,  it  respects  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation ;  it  respects  the  glory  of  my  Edward,  my  husband, 
my  king.  You  think  you  have  sentenced  six  of  your 
enemies  to  death.  "No,  my  lord;  they  have  sentenced 
themselves ;  and  their  execution  would  be  the  execution  of 
tiieir  own  orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward.  They  have 
behaved  themselves  worthily ;  they  have  behaved  themselves 
greatly.  I  cannot  but  respect,  while  I  envy  them,  for 
leaving  us  no  share  in  the  honour  of  this  action,  save  that  of 
granting  a  poor,  an  indispensable  pardon.  I  admit  they 
have  deserved  every  thing  that  is  evil  at  your  hands.  They 
have  proved  the  most  inveterate  and  efficacious  of  your 
enemies.  They  alone  have  withstood  the  rapid  course  of 
your  conquests,  and  have  withheld  from  you  the  crown  to 
which  you  were  bom.  Is  it  therefore  that  you  would  reward 
them  ?  that  you  would  gratify  their  desires  ?  that  you  would 
indulge  their  ambition,  and  inwreathe  them  with  everlasting 
glory  and  applause?  But,  if  such  a  death  would  exalt 
mechanics  over  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  how 
would  the  name  of  Edward,  with  all  his  triumphs,  be  tar- 
nished thereby  ?  Would  it  not  be  said,  that  magnanimity 
and  virtue  are  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of 
Britain  ?  and  that  the  objects  whom  he  destines  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  felons,  are  the  yery  men  who  deserve  the  praiso 
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and  esteem  of  mankind?  The  stage  on  which  they  wouid 
suffer,  would  be  to  them  a  stage  of  honour,  but  a  stage  of 
shame  to  Edward;  a  reproach  to  his  conquests;  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  his  name.  No,  my  lord.  Let  us  rather  disafH 
point  these  haughty  burghers,  who  wish  to  invest  themselTes 
with  glory  at  our  expense.  We  cannot  wholly  deprive  them 
of  the  merit  of  a  sacrifice  so  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut 
them  short  of  their  desires :  in  the  place  of  that  death,  by 
ffkich  their  glory  would  be  consummate,  let  us  bury  them 
under  gifts  ;  let  us  put  them  to  confusion  with  applauses : 
we  shall  thereby  defeat  them  of  that  popular  opinion,  which 
Dever  fails  to  attend  those  who  suffer  in  the  cause  of  virtue." 
•*  I  am  convinced :  you  have  prevailed.  Be  it  so,"  replied 
Edward;  "prevent  the  execution;  have  them  instantly 
before  us."  They  came ;  when  the  queen,  with  an  aspect 
and  accents  diflusing  sweetness,  thus  bespoke  them :  "  Na- 
tives of  France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais,  ye  have  put  ns 
to  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  recovery  of 
our  just  and  natural  inheritance,  but  you  have  acted  up  to 
the  best  of  an  erroneous  judgment;  and  we  admire  and 
honour  in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  so 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  possessions.  You  noble 
burghers ;  you  excellent  citizens !  though  you  were  tenfold 
the  enemies  of  our  person  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel 
nothing  on  our  part,  save  respect  and  affection  for  you. 
You  have  been  sufliciently  tested.  We  loose  your  chains ; 
we  snatch  you  from  the  scafibld ;  and  we  thank  you  for  that 
lesson  of  humiliation  which  you  teach  us,  when  you  show  us 
that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  station ;  that 
virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that 
those  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  sentiments  like 
yours,  are  justly  and  eminently  raised  above  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrymen,  to  all  those  whose  lives  and  liberties  you 
have  so  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refuse  not  the  token 
c^  our  esteem.    Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you  to  oinsel'vtt 
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by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  offer 
to  you  yonr  choice  of  the  gifts  and  honours  that  Edward 
has  to  bestow.  Rivals  for  fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue, 
we  wish  that  England  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  sons." 
•*Ah,  my  country  1"  exclaimed  Pierre,  "it  is  now  that  I 
tremble  for  you.  Edward  only  wins  our  cities  ;  but  Philippa 
conquers  our  hearts."  "  Brave  St.  Pierre,"  said  the  queen, 
•'  wherefore  look  you  so  dejected  ?"  "  Ah,  madam  I "  replied 
St.  Pierre,  "  when  I  meet  with  such  another  opportunity  of 
dying,  I  shall  not  regret  that  I  survived  this  day." 


VII THE   CHOICE   OF  HERCULES. 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought 
to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  silence 
\nd  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations. 
As  he  was  musing  on  his  present  condition,  and  very  much 
perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life  he  should  choose, 
he  saw  two  women  of  a  larger  stature  than  ordinary 
approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble 
air,  and  graceful  deportment;  her  beauty  was  natural  and 
easy,  her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards 
the  ground  with  an  agreeable  reserve,  hei  motion  and 
behaviour  full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as 
snow.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridness 
in  her  countenance,  which  she  had  helped  with  an  artificial 
white  and  red ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  appear  more  grace- 
ful than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affectation 
in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and 
assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her 
dress  that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her 
complexion  to  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  herself, 
then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  present,  to  see  how 
they  liked  her^  and  often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in 
her  own  shadow.    Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
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she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  with 
a  regular  composed  carriage;  and,  running  up  to  him, 
accosted  him  after  the  following  manner : — 

"  My  dear  Hercules,"  says  she,  "  I  find  you  are  very- 
much  divided  in  your  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that 
you  ought  to  choose :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  I  will 
lead  you  into  the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  out  of.  the 
reach  of  pain,  and  remove'  you  from  all  the  noise  and  dis- 
quietude of  business.  The  affairs  of  either  war  or  peace 
shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  you.  Your  whole  employ- 
ment shall  be  to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every 
sense  with  its  proper  gratifications.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds 
of  roses,  clouds  of  perfiimes,  concerts  of  music,  crowds  of 
beauties,  are  all  in  readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along 
with  me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of  pleasure, 
and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  business." 

Hercules,  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner,  desired 
to  know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered,  "  My  friends, 
and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Hap- 
piness ;  but  my  enemies,  and  those  who  would  injure  my 
reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Pleasure." 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  who  addressed 
herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"Hercules,"  says  she,  "I  offer  myself  to  you,  because  I 
know  you  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give  proofs  ol 
that  descent  by  your  love  of  virtue,  and  application  to  the 
studies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you  will 
gain,  both  for  yourself  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But,  before  I  invite  you  into  my  society  and  friendship,  I 
will  be  open  and  sincere  with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this 
as  an  established  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable 
which  can  be  purchased  without  pains  and  labour.  The 
gods  have  set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble  pleasure. 
If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  you  must  be  at 
the  pains  of  worshipping  him;  if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  must  study  to  oblige   them ;  if  you  would  be 
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honoured  by  yom*  country,  you  must  take  care  to  serve  it ; 
in  short,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you 
must  become  master  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make 
you  so.  These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  I  can  propose  happiness."  The  goddess  of  Pleasure 
here  broke  in  upon  her  discourse.  "  You  see,"  said  she, 
**•  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  way  to  her  pleasures 
is  lonor  and  difficult ;  whereas  that  which  I  propose  is  short 
and  easy."  "Alasl"  said  the  other  lady,  whose  visage 
glowed  with  passion,  made  up  of  scorn  and  pity,  "  what  are 
the  pleasures  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are  hungry, 
drmk  before  you  are  athirst,  sleep  before  you  are  tired;  to 
gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raised,  and  raise  such 
appetites  as  nature  never  planted.  You  never  heard  the 
most  delicious  music,  which  is  the  praise  of  one's  self;  nor 
saw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work  of  one's 
own  hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up 
anguish,  torment,  and  remorse  for  old  age. 

^*  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  gods  and  of  good  men,  an 
agreeable  companion  to  the  artisan,  a  household  guardian 
to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  and  protector  of  servants, 
an  associate  in  all  true  and  generous  friendships.  The  ban- 
quets of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  but  always  delicious ; 
for  none  eat  and  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their 
wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years ;  and 
those  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  those  who  are 
young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods, 
beloved  by  their  acquaintance,  esteemed  by  their  countrj', 
and,  after  the  close  of  their  labours,  honoured  by  posterity." 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero,  to  which  of 
these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart :  and  1  beUeve  every 
one  who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve 
his  choice. 
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TIU TBE  TlfilON   OF  MIRZA.. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cako  I  picked  up  several  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others,  I 
met  with  one  entitled  The  Visions  of  Mirza,  which  I  have 
read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the 
public,  when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and 
shall  begin  with  the  first  division,  which  I  have  translated 
word  for  word  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  alfter  having 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  T 
ascended  the  hagh  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  the  sunmiit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  hishand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play.  The  sound  of  it 
was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of 
good  men,  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out 
the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in 
secret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  music  who  had  passed  by  it ;  but  never  heard  that  the 
musician  had  before  made  himself  viable.  When  he  had 
raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he 
played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
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upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by 
the  waving  of  his  band  durected  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature;  and^  as  my  heart  was  entirely  sub" 
dued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compassion  and  affability,  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  up 
from  the  ground,  and  takmg  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirza,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me/ 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  '  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,'  said 
he,  '  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'  *  I  see,'  said  I,  '  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it/ 
•The  valley,  that  thon  seest,*  flaid  he,  *is  the  vale  of  misery, 
and  the  tide  of  w^ter  that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity/  *  What  is  the  reason,'  said  I,  *  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again 
loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?'  '  What  thou  seest,' 
said  he,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity,  which  is  called  time, 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.    Examine  now,'  said  he, 

*  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  discovcrest  in  it.*  *  I  see  a  bridge,' 
said  I,  'standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.'  *The  bridge 
thou  seest/  said  he,  '  is  human  life ;  consider  it  attentively/ 
Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arches,  whieh,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me,  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  sw^t  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it : 

*  but  tell  me  farther,*  said  he,  •  what  thou  discoveresb  on  it. 
^  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it^^  said  L  *  and  a 
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black  cload  liangmg  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more 
attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  throngh 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  nndemeath  it ; 
and  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there  were  innu- 
merable trap-doors  that  lay  conceided  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trode  upon,  than  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  *broke  through 
the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew 
chinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  theur  number  was 
very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after  another,  being 
quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

'*  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder- 
ful structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  wad  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see 
several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mh*th  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to 
save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens 
in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation 
stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy 
in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and 
danced  before  them  ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  thb  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed 
some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  who  rani^o  and  iro  upon 
the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

*'The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me,  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  '  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 
seest  any  thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend.*    Upon  looking 
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up,  '  Wliat  mean/  said  I,  *  those  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon 
it  from  time  to  time?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  several 
little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
middle  arches.'  '  These,'  said  the  genius, '  are  envy,  avarice, 
superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions 
that  infest  human  life.' 

"  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Alas,  said  I,  man  was  made 
in  vain  I  how  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality! 
tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death  1  The  genius, 
being  moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so 
uncomfortable  a  prospect.  'Look  no  more,'  said  he,  ^on 
man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  ^dstence,  in  his  setting  out  for 
eternity ;  but  cast  Aine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which 
the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 
Into  it.'  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural 
force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at 
the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean, 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one-half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it ;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted 
with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas 
that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in 
glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing 
among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or 
resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  har- 
mony of  singing  burds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ;  but 
the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except 
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through  the  gates  of  death,  that  I  saw  opening  everf  • 
moment  upon  the  bridge.  '  The  islands/  said  he,  '  that  Le 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see, 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  there 
are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of 
good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed 
among  these  sereral  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  per- 
^ctions  of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  :  every  island  is  a 
paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are 
not  these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for? 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  the  opportunities  of 
earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.* 
I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
^  At  length,'  said  I,  *  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  that  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant'  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  T  tut'ned  about  to  address 
myself  to  him  a  second  time^  but  I  found  that  he  had  lefb 
me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vinon  which  I'had  been  so 
long  contemplating;  but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat;  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it.** 


IX. — TBS  MOKK  OP  6T;  PftAJfGISi 

A  POOR  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came  int4>  the 
room  to  beg  something  for  his  convent.  The  moment  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  determined  not  to  give  him  a  angle 
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pona;  and  accordingly  I  put  my  purse  into  my  pocket — 
buttoned  it  up — set  myself  a  little  more  upon  my  centre,  and 
advanced  i^  gravely  to  him:  there  was  something,  I  fear, 
fibrbidding  in  my  look:  I  have  his  figure  this  moment  before 
my  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that  in  it  which  deserved  better. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  from  the  break  in  his  tonsure,  a 
Oew  scattered  white  hairs  upon  his  temples  being  all  that 
remuned  of  it,  might  be  about  seventy ;  but  from  his  eyes 
and  that  sort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which  seemed  more 
tempered  by  courtesy  thim  years,  couM  be  no  more  than 
sixty — ^truth  might  lie  between — he  was  certainly  sixty-five ; 
and  the  general  air  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
something  seemed  to  have  been  planting  wrinkles  in  it  before 
their  time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  those  heads  which  Guido  has  often  painted — 
mild,  pale,  penetrating;  free  from  all  commcm-place.  ideas 
of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the 
earth.  It  looked  forwards ;  but  looked  as  if  it  looked  at 
something  beyond  this  world.  How  one  of  his  order  came 
by  it,  heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk*s  shoulders. 
best  knows ;  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Bramin ;  and  had  I 
met  it  upon  the  {dains  of  Indostan,  I  had  reverenced  it. 

The  rest  of  his  ouiHne  may  be  given  in  a  few  strokes ; 
one  might  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one  to  design ;  for  it 
was  neither  degant  nor  otherwise,  but  as  character  and 
expression  made  it  so.  It  was  a  thin,  spare  form,  something 
above  the  common  size,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction  by  a 
bend  forwards  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of 
entreaty  ;  and,  as  it  now  stands  present  to  my  imagination, 
it  gained  more  than  it  lost  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces,  he  stood  still ; 
and,  laying  his  left  hand  upon  his  breast  (a  slender  white 
staff  with  which  he  journeyed  being  in  his  right),  when  I 
had  got  dose  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himself  with  the 
littk  story  of  the  wants  of  his  eonvent,  and  the  poverty  of 
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his  order— and  did  it  with  ip  simple  a  gra«e— and  iqeb  an 
air  of  deprecation  was  there  in  the  whole  east  of  bis  look 
and  figure — ^I  was  bewitdiednpt  to;hayebee&  strtlck  with  it. 
A  better  reason  was,  I  had  p|*edotennined  i^t  to  give  him 
a  single  sous. 

Tis  very  true,  said  I,  replying  to  a  cast  upwards  with  his 
eyes,  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  address — 'tis  very 
true — and  heaven  be  thdr  resource  who  have  no  other  but 
the  charity  of  the  w(»rld;  the  stock  of  whi(^,  I  fear,  is  no 
way  sufficient  for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly 
made  npon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  "^neat  claims,**  he  gave  a  slight 
glance  with  his  eye  downwards  upon  the  deeve  of  his  tunic. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal  I  admowledge  it.  said  I — 
a  coarse  habit,  and  that  bnt  once  in  three  years,  with  meagre, 
diet,  are  no  great  matters :  and  the  true  point  of  pity  is 
us  they  can  be  earned  in  the  world  with  so  little  industry, 
that  your  order  should  wish  to  procure  them  by  pressing 
upon  a  fund  which  is  the  property  of  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The  captive  who  lies  down  counting, 
over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflictions,  langm^es, 
also  for  his  share  of  it ;  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  of 
mercy,  instead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis*  poor,  as  I  am, 
continued  I,  pointing  at  my  portmanteau,  full  cheerfolly 
should  it  have  been  opened  to  you  for  th^'ranspm  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  monk  made  me  a  bow.  But,  resumed  I, 
the  unfortunate  of  our  own  country,  surely,  have  the  first 
right;  and  I  have  left  thousands  in  distress  upon  the 
English  shore.  The  monk  gave  a  cordial  wave  with  his.. 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  no  doubt,  there  ia  misery  enough 
in  every  comer  of  the  world,  as  well  as  within  our,  convent. 
But  we  distinguish,  said  I,  laying  my  hand  npon  the  sleeve 
of  his  tunic,  in  return  for  his  appeaU-we  distinguidi,  my 
good  fiither,  betwixt  those  who  wish  only  to  eat  liie  bieadof 
their  own  labour^  and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  oi^et 
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people's,  and  have  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through 
it  in  ^th  and  ignorance  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Franciscan  made  no  reply:  a  hectic  of  a 
moment  passed  across  lus  cheek,  but  could  not  tarry, 
Nature  seemed'  to  have  done  with  her  resentments  in  him : 
be  showed  none — ^but  letting  his  staff  fall  within  his  arm, 
he  pressed  both  his  hands  with  resignation  upon  his  breast, 
and  retired. 

My  heart  smote  me  the  moment  he  shut  the  door.  Pshaw ! 
said  I,  with  an  air  of  carelessness,  three  several  times ;  but 
k  would  not  do :  every  ungracious  syllable  I  had  uttered, 
crowded  back  into  my  imagination ;  I  reflected  I  had  no 
right  over  the  poor  Franciscan,  but  to  deny  him ;  and  that 
the  punishment  of  that  was  enough  to  the  disappointed, 
without  the  addition  of  unkind  langui^e.  I  considered  bis 
^ay .  hairs — ^his  courteous  .figure  seemed  to  re-enter,  and 
gently  ask  me  what  injury  he  had  done  me?  and  why  I 
cotdd  use  him  thus  ?  I  would  have  given  twenty  livres  for 
an  advocate.  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  said  I  within  myself; 
but  I  have  only  just  set  out  upon  my  travels,  and  shall  learn 
better  manners  aa  I  get  along. 


X CROSSINO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment  you 
lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy  till  you 
step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched  at  once  into 
the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  worid. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
tlie  expression.  To  one  given, up  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond 
of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  fuU  of  subjects 
for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
aad  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  mind  from 
iforldly  thanes.  I  delighted  to  Idl  over  the  quarter-railing, 
or  climb,  to  the  main>top  on.a  calm  day,  and  muse  for  hours 
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together  on  Uie  tranqail  boeom  of  a  summer  a  sea ;  or  to 
gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  tb(> 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  tbein 
with  a  creation  of  my  own ;  or  to  watch  the  gentle  undulating 
billows  roUmg  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those 
happy  shores. 

There  wi^  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface ;  or  the 
ravenous  shark  darting  like  a  spectre  through  the  blue 
waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  hud 
heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me ;  of  the  finny 
herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  shapeless  monsters 
that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence  I  What  a  glorious  monument  of 
human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  wind  and 
wave ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  conununion ; 
has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the 
sterile  regi(ms.of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south; 
diffusing  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  culti- 
vated life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  the  human  raee,  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier ! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifling  at  a 
distance.  At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to 
be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely 
wrecked  ;  {or  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchief,  by 
which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar, 
to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the  wwves^    Theie  mM 
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no  trace  by  "whicli  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertiuned. 
The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months ; 
clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds 
flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ? 
Their  struggle  has  long  been  over ;  they  have  gone  down 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest;  their  bones  He  whitening 
in  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence — oblivion, — ^like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them ;  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story* 
of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship !  what  prayers 
offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire- side  at  home  I  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  and  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily 
news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the 
deep !  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety 
into  dread — and  dread  into  despair  1  Alas  1  not  one  memento 
shall  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be 
known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  "and  was  never 
lieard  of  more  !'* 


XI. — ^THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTET  MICJS. 

Once  on  a  time,  so  runs  the  fable, 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Keceiv*d  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul, 
Knew  wbat  was  handsome,  and  would  do% 
On  just  occasions,  coute  qui  coute. 
He  brought  him  baccm,  nothing  lean ; 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
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Our  courtier  sciunoe  could  touch  a  bit. 
But  8how*d  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  eat. 
And  cried  "  I  vow  youVe  mighty  neat. 
But  lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene ! 
^Vhy  can*t  you  come  and  live  with  men? 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  nmst  die, 
JBoth  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport ; 
This  doctrine,  friend,  I  leam'd  at  court.** 
The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  we  know,  to  strong  temptation* 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lineoln's  Inn : 
'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
TeU  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls. 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls ; 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  said, 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  abed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red: 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  txeal, 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  tete'^4He. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  d^sh. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Tells  all  iheir  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
**  Que  fa  est  ban  t    Ah  goulez  fa  / 
That  jelly's  rich,  tins  mahnsey  healing, 
Pray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in.** 
Was  ever  snch  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  stuffs  and  swUls,  and  stuffs  again* 
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'*  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 

To  eat  so  much — ^but  all's  so  good. 

I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.*' 

No  soon«r  said,  but  from  the  hail 

Eush  du^lain,  butler,  dogs,  and  aH ; 

*'  A  rat  1  a  rat  1  clap  to  the  door^' — 

The  cat  conies  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice ! 

"  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 

•*  This  same  desert  Is  not  so  pleasant : 

Give  me  agfun  my  hollow  tree, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  1 " 


Crr  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
IVkh  efeB  ihat  hardly  served  at  most 
To  golurd  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Tet  round  the  world  the  blade  had  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Betuming  from  his  finish'd  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before. 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  wiU  stop : 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  youll  allow — 
I've  seen^  and  sure  I  ought  to  know ;" 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Aral»a's  wilds  they  pass'd. 
And  on  their  way  m  friendly  chat. 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that-^ 
Discours'd  a  whOe,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  chameleon's  form  and  nature* 
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"  A  stranger  animal/'  cries  one, 
'*  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun: 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue ; 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd. 
And  what  a  length  of  tul  behind  I 
How  slow  its  pace  1  and  then  its  hue—. 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 

*'  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 
"  Tis  green, — ^I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food !" 

« I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  'tis  blue. 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surrey'd. 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

"  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 

*'  Green  l"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury. 
**  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  ?" 

*'  Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies;' 
**  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus. 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose. 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows ; 
"NVhen  luckily  came  by  a  third; 
To  him  the  question  they  referred. 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew. 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
"  Sirs,"  cried  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother. 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other : 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light ; 
I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet. 
You  stai*e ;  but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 
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And  can  produce  it."    "  Pray,  sir,  do ; 
ril  lay  my  life,  the  tiling  is  blue." 
"  And  I'll  be  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you^U  pronounce  him  green." 

"Well  then,  at  once,  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  **  111  turn  him  out ; 
And  wlien  befoie  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  PU  eat  him." 

He  said ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo — *twa«  white ! 
Both  stared ;  the  man  iook'd  wondrous  wise. 
**  My  children,"  the  chomdeon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue,) 
*'  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
Think  others  see  as  weE  as  you ; 
'Not  wpnder,  if  you  find  that  ncme 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 


xin. — THB  ni6htik6Aj:«e  and  tee  glow-wobm. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spftrk. 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent: 
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**  Did  70a  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he» 
Ab  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
Tou  would  abhor  to  do  m6  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  yoiir  song; 
For,  'twas  the  self-same  PowY  divine^ 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  this  short  Qration, 
And  warbling  on*t  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Henoe  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern. 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brodi^. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent) 
Respecting,  in  each  other's  case. 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  graiee. 
Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim : — 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  tiiat  flies. 


XIV ^SDWIN  AND  augsuna 

**  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 
And  guide  my  lonely  way. 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

**  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
^  With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  inmieasurably  spread. 
Seem  length'ning  as  I  go." 


J 
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••  Forbear,  my  son,*'  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

**  Here  to  the  housdess  child  of  want 
My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
I  giTe  tt  with  good  wiiL 

'*  Then  turn  to-night^  and  freefy  shore 
Whjite'er  my  cell  bestows — 
My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare, 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

**  No  flocks  tibat  range  the  valley  &ee 
To  slaughter  I  condemn :  • 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

'*  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 
A  g!»iUle8s  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

•*  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  for^ ; 
For  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  bnt  little  here  bebw^ 
Noit  wants  that  little  long." 

Soil  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descend!, 

His  gentle  accents  fell  i 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  beadi, 

And  foUows  to  the  oelL 

Far  in  the  wilderoesi  obscure 

The  lonely  manuon  lay : 
A  refuge  to  the  nei^b'ri&g  poor. 

And  stranger  led  astray. 
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No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Requir'd  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch 
Heceiv'd  the  'harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  revels  or  to  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm*d  -his  little  five, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  4Store, 
And  gaily  press'd  and  smil'd ; 

And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  beguil*d. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 

The  cricket  chirps  upon  the  hearth ; 
The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart» 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 
With  answering  care  oppress'd : 
•*  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 
•*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  f 

**  From  better  habitation  spum'd, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove ; 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 
Or  unregarded  love  ? 

**  Alas  I  the  joys  that  fortune  briftgs 
Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 
More  trifling  still  than  tiiey. 
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**  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

••  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 
The  modem  fair  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

•*  For  shame,  fond  youth ;  thy  sorrows  hush. 
And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris*d  I  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  i 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms. 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confes8*d 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And,  ah  I  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried  j 
•*  Whose  feet  unhalloVd  thus  intrude. 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

**  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

**  My  lather  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne  ; 
A  wealthy  lord  waa  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  for  mine  | 
He  had  but  only  me. 
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"  To  win  me  from  hk  tender  arms, 
Umiumber'd  Buitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  d&armo. 
And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  the  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  presents  stroTe : 
Among  the  rest,  young  Edwin  bow'd; 
But  never  talk'd  of  lore. 

"  In  humblest^  simplest  habit  dad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he : 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  aU  he  had|: 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

**  The  blossom  opening  to  the  daj«. 
The  dew  of  heaven  vefin'd. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display,. 
To  emulate  kis  mind^ 

**  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  is  m»l' 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 
Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  liis  passion  touch*d  my  heart* 
I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

**  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 
He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 
In  secret,  where  he  died. 

^^  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  faulty 
And  well  my  life  shi^l  pay ; 
m  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 
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•*  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hvL 
111  lay  me  down  and  die  5 
Twas  80  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 
And  so  for  him  will  I.** 

"  Forbid  it,  heaven,"  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wondering  fair  one  tum'd  to  chide ; 
Twaa  Edwin's  self  that  press'd. 

*i  Turn,  AngdKna,  ever  dear. 
My  (farmer,  tnm  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  hese, 
Kesl^*d  to  love  and  l^ce. 

**.Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  qay  hear^ 
And  every  care  resign,: 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 
My  life — ^my  all  that's  ipine  ? 

'^'  No,  never  from  this  honr  to  part. 
We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart,. 
Shall  break  thy  Sdwm's  too." 


XV. — LAYINIA. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  fortune  smil*d,  deceitful,  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  depriv'd  of  all. 
Of  cv'ry  stay,  save  innocence  and  heav'n. 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale; 
By  soUtude  and  deep  surrounding  shadefl^ 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd, 
Ilogether,  thus,  they  shunn*d  the  cruel  soofB. 
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Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet] 
From  giddy  fashion  and  low-minded  piidet 
Almost  on  nature's  common  bounty  fed; 
Like  the  gay  bh*ds  that  sung  them  to  reposa^ 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  £are. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose» 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves;  imstain'd  and^pura^. 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers : 
Or,  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  ixAd, 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  proniis'd  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  ev'ning,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 
Sat  fair  proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loveliness 
l^eeds  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
But  is,  whenunadom'd,  adom'd  the  most. 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Kecluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  bfdmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild: 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Laviniia ;  till;  at  Ifength  compell'd 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Falemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
Palemon  wa» ;  the  gen'rous  and  the  rich ;. 
Who  led  the  rural  Hfe  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  aileient  uneorrupted  times. 
When  tyrant  eastom  had  not  shackled  ma% 


But  free  to  follow  nature  was  tbe  mode. 
He,  then,  his  fancy  ivith  autumnal  soenet 
Amusing,  diane'd  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye, 
Unconscious  of  her  poVr,  and  taming  quick 
Wit&  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
He  BtfW  her  charming ;  but  he  mw  not  half 
The  channa  her  downcast  modesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  mdnlent  love  arid  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
For  still  the  world  prevaird,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
(Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn,) 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  fidd ; 
And  thud  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd. 

"What  pity  1  that  so  delicate  a  form. 
By  beauty  kiiidled ;  wher6  enliv'ning  sense, 
And  more  than  common  goodness,  seem  to  dwell ; 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown  I    She  looks,  methinks, 
Of  old  Acasto's  line ;  and  to  my  mind 
Becalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  lib'ral  fortune  took  its  rise ;         , 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down :  his  houses,  lands, 
And  once  fair-spreading  family  dissolved. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Urg*d  by  reinembrattce  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  theii^  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live ; 
Whom  yet  my  firuitlc^s  sear6h  oould  never  fifid. 
Bomanttc  wish  I  would  this  the  daughter  were  T 

W^en,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  fbund 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  boimti^  Acasto;  who  can  speak 
Hie  mingled  passions  that  sorpris'd  his  heattt 
AM,  through  his  nerves,  in  shiv'ring  transport  ran  ? 
llieki  blaz^  his  smother'd  flame,  avowed  and  bold| 
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And,  83  he  ylew*d  her,  ardent,  o*ef  and  o*eE; 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confiu'd  and  frighten'd  at  his  sadden  tearsy 
Her  rising  beauties  flosh'd  a  higher  bloom ;. 
And  thus  Palemon,  pasaonate  and  just, 
Ponr*d  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soid. 

"  And  art  thou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  renuuna? 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
So  long  in  Tain?    Oh».  yes  I  the  very  same ; 
The  soften*d  image  of  my  noble  friend  i 
Alive,  his  ev*ry  feataie,  ev*ry  look. 
More  elegantly  touch'd.    Sweeter  than  spring  t 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourish*d  up  my  fortune  I  say,  ah  I  where. 
In  what  sequester'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn. 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  heav*n  ? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair, 
Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years. 
Oh  1  let  me,  now,  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  showYB 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 
And,  of  my  garden,  be  the  pride  and  joy  t 
111  it  befits  thee^oh !  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter ;  his,  whose  open  stoies, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 
The  father  of  a  country ;  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields. 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  eaajcy. 
Then,  throw  that  shameful  pittance  frt>m  thy  hand* 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task : 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 
If,  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee!" 

Here  ceas'd  the  youfli :  yet,  still,  his  speaking  eyo 
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Express'd  the  sacred  triampb  of  his  soul : 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais'd. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    "Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin*d  awvf 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia*s  fate. 
Amaz*d,  and  scarce  bdieving  what  she  heard, 
:  Joy  seized  her  withered  Toins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours ; 
Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair, 
Who  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  num*rous^  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  eountry  round. 


xyi. — oePHmjA>'s  apologm. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signiors, 
My  very  noble,  and  approved  good  masters. 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her: 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hadi  this  extent ;  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  bless*d  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats,  and  broils,  and  battles ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience^ 
I  will  a  round  unvsmish'd  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  nrighty  magic 

b2 
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(For  nicE  prooee^sgiB  Lam  ohasg'd  withil) 
I  won  hisdaugbter  wifttw 

Her  father  loy'd  me;  oft  iimted  m*; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  mj  lifoi 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  siegeB,  fortonai^ 
That  I  have  passVit^ 

I  ran  it  through,  e'eii  from. my  boyidi  days, 
To  tho'  very  moment  that  he  hade  me-  tdl  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving,  accidents  by  flood  and  field; 
Of  haSp-breadtb  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  bveaeh ; 
Of  being,  taken  by^the  insolent  foe» 
And  sold  to  slav^^y ;.  of  my  redemption  thenoe^ 
And  withiit  all  my  ti'lvels*  history  t 
Wherein-  of  antres  vast^  and  desertei  wild, 
Kough^uarries,  rocks,  and  lulls  whose  heads  toueh  heaYVDf 
It  was  my- bent  to  speak.    All  these  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  smously  incline; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  theno6b 
Which  ever  as  die  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse:  which  I  observing^ 
Took  onoe  a  pliafivt  hour»  and  found  good  means* 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  distinctively.    I  did  consent;. 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears,^ 
Wlien  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 
She  swore  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, . 
Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
She  wish'd  she  hodnot  heard  it— yet  she  wish*d 
That  heav'n  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thank'd  mof 
And  bade  mof  if  I  had^a  friend  that  lov'd  her,- 
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I  shoidd  but  i«ach  lum  how  to  tell  mj  star/j 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  Idnt  I  ipafcsi 
She  lov'd  zne  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed. 
And  I  lov'd  hssr,  that  she  did  pity  than. 
This  is  the  only  witchcraft.!  haTeoised. 


XVU.— rSUZA. 

Now  stood  Eliza  on  the  woodocrown\l'liei^t> 
O'er  Minden*s  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fi§^; 
Sought  with  bold  eye,  amid  the  bloody  strife. 
Her  dearer  sel£  the.partner  of  her  life; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued, 
And  Yxew'd  his  banner,  or  believed  she  liewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with, quicker  tread, 
Fast  by  his-hand  onelisping  boy-iihe  led ; 
And  one  &ir  girl,  amid  thedoud  alarm. 
Slept  on  her  'kerdueC  cradled  by  her  arm: 
While  round  h^  brows  bright  beams  of  honour  dart, 
And  love's  warm  eddies  drde  round  her  heart* 
Near,  and  mor«  near,  ih'  intrepid  beauty  press'd. 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke,  hk  danoing  crest; 
Heard  the  exulting  shout,  '*  They  run,  they  run  1  '* 
"  O  heavens  1  '*  she  cried,  **  he's  stSe  1  the  battle's  won  1 " 
A  ball  now  hisses  thz^ough  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  Fury  winged  it,  and  some  Demon  guides !) 
Farts  Ihe  fine  locks,  her  graceM  head  that  deck. 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck ; 
The  red  stream  issuing  &om  heriazure  veins. 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 
"  Ah,  me,"  she  cried,  and  sioking  on  the  ground, 
Kissed  her  sweet  babes,  r^^ardless  of  the  wound. 
"  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn  I 
Wait,  gushing  Kfe !  oh,  wait  my  love's  return.** 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  far. 
The  angel  Pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war ! 
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*'  Oh,  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age. 
On  me — on  me,"  she  cried,  "  exhaust  your  rage  I" 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caress'd. 
And  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  blood-stained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  th'  impatient  warrior  flies. 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  frenzy  in  his  eyes ! 
Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  calls ; 
"  Eliza"  echoes  through  the  canvass  walls ; 
Quick  through  the  murmVIng  gloom  his  footsteps  tread» 
O'er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lo !  dead  Eliza,  weltering  in  her  blood  I 
Soon  hears  his  list'ning  son  the  welcome  sounds. 
With  open  arms,  and  sparkling  eyes  he  bounds — 
"  Speak  low,"  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand, 
"  Eliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew  cold  sand." 
Poor  weeping  babe,  with  bloody  fingers  press'd. 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast  I 
"  Alas,  we  both  with  eold  and  hunger  quake — 
Why  do  you  weep  ?    Mamma  will  soon  awake." 
"  She'll  wake  no  more,"  the  hopeless  mourner  cned. 
Upturned  his  eyes,  and  clasp'd  his  hands  and  sigVd. 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground,  awhile  entranc'd  he  lay. 
And  press'd  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  upsprung,  with  wild  convulsive  start. 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ! 
"  O  heavens,"  he  cried,  "  my  first  rash  vow  forgive. 
These  bind  to  earth — ^for  these  I  pray  to  live  1" 
Bound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapp'd  his  crimson  ve8t» 
And  clasp'd  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast. 


XVni ^BOSABELLIS. 

Oh,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

ITo  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 
Sofl  is  tiie  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 
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«  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Kavensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

•*  The  black'ning  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  hare  heard  the  water-sprite. 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'*  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravenscheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

•*  "Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castlc-hall. 

**  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
K  'tis  not  fiird  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  nip:ht 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  Uie  copse-wood  glen ; 

Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncofl^'d  lie ; 

Each  baron  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 
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Seem*d  all  oa  iSre  witiiin,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Slione  every  pillar  foliage-boimd,  ^ 

And  glinuner'd  all  the  dead  men's  nudL 

Blazed  batUement  and  pinnet  h^. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair ; 

So  still  they  Maze,  when  fate  is  nigh. 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Boslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  within  that  proud  chapeUe ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  I 

And  ea^h  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell. 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Bosabelle. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  READINGS. 

I ^THE  LOVB  OF  HI8T0BT  VATURAL— ITS  TBUB  USE. 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
because  it  seems  inseparable  from  self-love.  The  same 
principle  in  this  instance  carries  us  forward  and  backward, 
to  future  and  to  past  ages.  We  imagine  that  the  things 
which  affect  us  must  affect  posterity;  this  sentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the  parish-clerk  in 
Pope's  Miscellany.  We  are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of 
those  of  our  own  time,  and  of  those  that  preceded  it.  Rude 
heaps  of  stones  have  been  raised,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been 
composed,  for  this  purpose,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the 
use  of  arts  and  letters.  To  go  no  farther  back,  the  triumphs 
of  Odin  were  celebrated  in  Runic  songs,  and  the  feats  of  our 
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British  ancestors  were  recorded  in  those  of  tiieir  bards.  The 
savages  of  America  have  the  same  custom  at  this  day  z  and 
long  historical  ballads  of  their  hunting  and  wars  are  «ung  at 
all  their  funerals.  Tlfere  is  no  need  of  saying  how  this 
passion  grows  among  all  civilized  nations,  in.  proportion  to 
the  means  of  gratif^ring  it:  but  let  us  observe,  thiat  the 
same  principle  of  nature  directs  us  as  vStrongly,  and  nMore 
generally,  as  well  as  more  early,  to  indulge  our  own  curi- 
osity, instead  of  preparing  to  gratify  tb<at  of  others.  The 
child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurse ;  he 
learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  ^^emess  fabulous 
legends  and  novels.  In  riper  years  >he  applies  to  history,  or 
to  that  which  he  takes  fpr  .history,  to  authorized  romance : 
and  even  in  age,  the  desire  of  knowing  what  has  happened 
to  other  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone  of  relating  what  has 
happened  to  ourselves.  Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks 
to  our  passions  ^ways.  What  pity  is, it,  that  even  the  best 
should  speak  to  our  understandings  so  seldom !  That  it  does 
so,  we  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Nature  has  done 
her  part.  She  has  opened  this  study  to  every  m^n  who  can 
read  and  think ;  and  what  she  has  made  t)ie  most  agreeable, 
reason  can  inake  the  most  useful  application  of  our  minds. 

Nature  gave  us  curiosity  to  excite  the  industry  of  our 
minds ;  but  she  never  intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal, 
much  less  the  sole,  object  of  their  application.  The  true  and 
proper  object  of  this  application. is,  a  constant  improvement 
in  private  and  in  publisc  virtue.  An  application  to  any 
study,  that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us 
better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  beat,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Tillotson,  but  a  speciotu  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness ; 
^nd  the  knowledge  we  acquire  is  a  creditable  kind  of  igno- 
rance— nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  is, 
in  «iy  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality  of  men, 
even  of  the  most  learned,  reap  from  the  study  of  history ; 
and  yet  the  study  of  history  seems  io  me,  of  all  Ofthera,  the 
moat  proper  to  trtin  us  np  to  prirate  and  public  virtue* 
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It. — ^ADVANTAGES   OF   HI8T011T. 

Tin  adyantages  found  in  history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds ; 
as  it  amuses  the  fancy,  as  it  improves  the  understanding, 
and  as  it  istrengthens  virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of  the 
world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy,  making 
the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  to  see 
the  policy  of  government  and  the  civility  of  conversation 
refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing  that  is  ornamental  to 
human  life  advancing  towards  its  perfection  ?  to  mark  the 
nse,  progress,  declension,  and  final'  extinction  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires ;  the  virtues  which  contributed  to  theii 
ipreatness,  and  the  vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin?  In 
short,  to  see  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pass  as  it  were  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises,  which,  during  their 
lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgments  of  the  beholders? 
What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  magnificent,  so  various^ 
so  interesting?  What  amusement,  either  of  the  senses  or 
imagination,  can  be  compared  with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling 
pastimes,  which  engross  so  much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as 
more  satisfactory,  and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention? 
How  perverse  must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so 
wrong  a  choice  of  pleasure  I 

But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  indeed  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  call  erudition,  and  value  so  highly,  is 
nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  fiicts.  An 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of  letters ; 
but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance  in  persons, 
of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  along  with  the  histories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valnable  part  of 
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knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  affords  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences. 
And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever  chil- 
dren in  understanding,  were  it  not  for  this  invention  which 
extends  our  exjperience  to  all  past  ages,  and  to  the  most 
distant  nations ;  making  them  contribute  as  much  to  ou? 
improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they  had  actually  lain  under 
o\ir  own  observation.  A  man  acquainted  with  history  may, 
in  some  respect,  be  said  to  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  been  making  continual  additions  to 
His  stock  of  knowledge  in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  hbtory,  above  what  is  learned  by  the  practice 
of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  human 
afiairs,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  the  most 
delicate  sentipients  of  virtue.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
scarce  know  any  study  or  occupation  so  unexceptionable  as 
history  in  this  particular.  Foets  can  paint  virtue  in  the 
most  charming  colours;  but,  as  they  address  themselveb 
entirely  to  the  passions,  they  oflen  become  advocates  for 
vice.  Even  philosophers  bewilder  themselves  in  the  sub- 
tilty  of  their  speculations ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  aU  moral  distinctions.  Bat  I 
think  it  a  remark  worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative 
leader,  that  the  historians  have  been,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented 
it  in  its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in 
their  judgments  of  particular  persons.  Nor  is  this  combi* 
nation  of  historians  in  favour  of  virtue  at  all  difficult  to  be 
iccounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business  enters  into  life  and 
iction,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider  the  characters  of  men  as 
^heyhave  relation  to  his  interest  than  as  they  stand  m 
themselves,  and  has  his  judgment  warped  on  every  oocanon 
by  the  violence  of  hia. passion.    When  a  philosopher  con- 
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templates  characters  and  manners  in  his  closet,  the  gen^wl 
abstract  view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  so  coM  snd 
unmoved,  that  the  sentiments  of  na1;iire  have  no  room  to 
play,  and  he  scarce  feels  the  dtfierenee  be#wixt  vice  and 
virtue.  History  <  keeps  in  a  just  medium  betwixt  lliese 
extremes,  and;  places  the  objects ^in  tibeir  true  point  of  view. 
The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers,  are  sufficiently 
interested  -in  the  characters  and  events,  to  have  a  lively 
sentiment  of  blame  or  praise ;  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
no  particular  interest  or  ceQcem  to  pervert 'their  judgment. 


.ui.*-h:>n  biogsapht. 

It  is  one  great  advantage  of  clas^cal  studies  to^theee  ^o 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  them,  that  in  acquiring  "the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  insen^bly  contraet  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  lllustrioHS  charaeters  of 
antiquify,  and  are  partially  admitted  into  iheir  ven«!&Ue 
society.  We  learn  to  accompany  a  Solon  and  a  Lyenrgas 
in  their  legislative  labours ;  we  hear  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates 
philosophize,  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil  sing.  From  a  TuUy -we 
are  early  warmed,  by  the  glow  of  eloqu^ice,  mtii  tbe  love 
of  our  country ;  from  a  Pliny  we  imbibe  sentiments  that 
heighten  the  social  and  domestic  affections,  and  endear  man 
to  man.  At  the  contemplation  of  sueh  monsters  as  the 
classic  page  sometimes  portrays,  the  ingenuous  mind  revolts: 
a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  a  Sejanus  rouses  the  indignant  feelings 
of  the  soul ;  and  we  learn  to  apiin'eciate  and  execrate  the 
sanguinary  tyrant  and  the  worthless  minion,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  usurped  power,  and  the  flattery  of  grovelling 
sycophants. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  virtues  of  the  ancients  ought  to 
inspire  emulation,  and  are  worthy  of  being  precedents  to  s3i 
posterity ;  but  that  soft  charm  which  a  pin«  religion  and 
more  liberal  notions  diffuse  over  'Christian  manners,  tiiat 
animating  prospect  itfhich  is  now  hdd  out  to  enconn^ 
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laudable  endeaTOurs,  imd  those  terrors  which  are  denonnoed 
againsi  nefarionB  actions,  conld  not  operate  on  classical  ages, 
beeanse  they  were  nnlmown. 

Biogxapk}'  is  not  only  Taltiableas  an  example  to  imitsfte, 
bat  as  a  beacon  to  warn.  Hie  impartial  distribution  of 
posthumous  fame  or  censme  must  have  some  ^ect  on  the 
most  caUous  and  unprincipled.  The  thought  of  being  handed 
down  to  postenty  in  colours  of  infamy,  must  frequently 
repress  the  vidous  machinatioi^  and  forbid  the*  atj^ocious 
deed.  The  leve  of  reputation  was  implanted  in  our  natures 
for  the  wisest  and  nt>ble8t  ends.  Few  possess  that  unenviable 
magnanimity  which  can  render  them  indifferent  to  public 
opinion ;  or  are  so  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  vice,  as  to  feel  no 
melody  in  the  sound  of  deserved  applause*. 

To  praise- desert  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  Those  who  have  benefited  or  enlightened 
mankind,  should  receive  commendaMon  with  no  niggardly 
hand.  The  flowers  strewed  on  the  grave  of  merit  are  the 
most  grateful  incense  to  living  worth.  How  often  has  the 
sight  of  themonuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  inspired  the 
martial  enthusiasm,  the  flame  of  patriotism,  or  the  emulation 
of  genius  in  the  youthful  breast !  There  are  generous  pas- 
sions in  the  soul  of  man,  which  frequently  lie  dormant  till 
some  exciting  cause  serves  to  wake  their  susceptibilities, 
and  give  impulse  to  their  native  direction.  Even  a  well- 
writtoi  amiable  Hfe  has  tempted  many  to  live  well;, 


IT;-^CHAaACT£a  of  JULIUS  CfSAR. 

CiBSAB  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  quality  that 
could  exalt  human  nature^  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in 
sodety :  formed  to  ^ccel  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  provi- 
dent in  eounsel ;  fearless  in  action ;  and  executing  what  he 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity;  generous  beytmd 
measure  to  his  friends ;  placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for 
parts^  learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man.    Bis 
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orationfl  were  udmired  for  two  qualities,  irkkStt  tare  seldom 
found  together,  strength  and  elegance:  Cicero  ranks  faim 
among  the  greatest  orators  that  Borne  ever  bved ;  and  Quin- 
tUian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which 
he  fought.;  and  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would 
have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  rivalling  CSicero.  Nor 
was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
also  witn  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning ; 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  published,  addressed  two 
books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy  of  language,  ot  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly.  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron 
of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  they  were  found ;  and  out 
of  hb  love  of  those  talents,  would  readily  pardon  those  who 
had  employed  them  against  himself;  rightly  judging,  that 
by  maldng  such  men  his  friends,,  he  should  .draw  praises 
from  the  same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed. 
His  capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure ; 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess ; 
yet  the  first  was  always  predominant;  to  which  he  oould 
easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and  draw  plea- 
sure  even  from  toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to 
his  glory.  For  he  thought  Tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
greatest  of  goddesses ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed  the  image  of  lus  soul, 
that,  *'  If  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be  violated,  they 
were  to  be  violated  &r  the  sake  of  reigning.*'  This  was  the 
chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the  scheme  that  he  had 
formed  from  his  early  youth ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  l^e  subver- 
sion of  the  republic.  He  used  to  say,  that  there  were  two 
things  necessary  to  acquire  and  .to  support  power — soldiers 
and  money ;  which  yet  d^ended  mutually  upon  each  other; 
with  money  therefore  he  provided  soLdien,  and  with  soldiers 
extoited  money;  and  was,^of  all  men,  the  most  rapacious 
in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ;  sparing  neither  prince, 
nor  state  nor  temple,  nor  even  private  persons,  who  were 
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known  to  possess  any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities 
wonld  necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
Home ;  but,  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  could 
never  rest  till  he  made  himself  a  monarch.  In  acting  this 
last  part,  his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him ;  as  if  the 
height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head,  and 
made  him  giddy :  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power, 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and  as  men  shorten  life  by 
living  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought 
his  reign  to<a  violent  end. 


V CHABACTER  OP  CATO. 

If  we  coninder  the  character  of  Cato  without  pr^udice,  he 
was  certainly  a  great  and  wwthy  man ;  a  friend  to  truth, 
virtue,  liberty :  yet,  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd 
rigour  of  the  Stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed  of 
the  end  which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness  both  of  his 
private  and  public  life.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  severe, 
morose,  inexorable  j  banishing  all  the  softer  affections,  as 
natural  enemies  to  justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives 
of  acting,  from  favour,  clemency,  and  compassion :  in  public 
afiairs  he  was  the  same ;  had  but  one  rule  of  policy,  to 
adhere  to  what  was  right,  without  regard  to  time  or  circum- 
stances, or  even  to  a  force  that  could  control  him ;  for,  instead 
of  managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  ill, 
or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  acts 
of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ;  so  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did  great  harm  to  the 
republic.  This  was  his  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some 
particular  facts,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of  mind  was  not 
idways  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  party  zeal ;  which,  when  managed  and  flattered 
bo  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  mea- 
mxes  contrary  to  his  ordinaiy  rule  of  right  and  truth.  The 
ast  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philosophy: 
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wiien  he  could  no  longer  be  wHat  lie  had  been,  or  when  the 
ills  of  life  overbalanced  the  good,  Which,  by  the  principles  of 
his  sect,  was  a  just  cause  for  dying,  he  put  an  end  to  his  U^ 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  whidi  Would  make  one  imagine, 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  fbtind  an  occasion  of  dying  in  his 
proper  character.  On  the  whole,  his  life  was  rather  adnfi- 
rable  tium  amiable ;  fit  to  be  praised  rathef  ^aa  inatatcd. 


rU — A,  COICPABISON  or  CA8AB  WITH  CATO^ 

As  to  their  extraction,  years,  and  eloqileiioe,  they  were 
pretty  nigh  equal.  Both  of  them  had  the  same  greatness 
of  mind,  both  the  same  degree  of  gl<»*y,  but  in  diiFeKut. 
ways.  CflBsar  was  celebrated  for  his  great  bounty  and  gene- 
rosity; Cato  for  his  unsullied  integrity :  the  former  became 
renowned  by  his  humanity  and  compassion ;- an  austere 
severity  heightened  the  dignity  of  the  latter.  Cassar  acquired 
glory  by  a  liberal,  compassionate,  and  forgiving  temper ;  as 
did  Cato,  by  never  bestowing  any  thing.  In  the  one,  the 
miserable  found  a  sanctuary;  in  the  other,  tiie  guilty  met 
with  certain  destruction.  Ceesar  was  admired  for  an  easy, 
yielding  temper;  Cato  for  his  inmiovabler firmness;  Cesar, 
in  a  word,  had  formed  liimself  for  a  laborious  active  life ; 
was  intent  upon  promoting  the  interest  of  his  friends,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  own;  and  refused  to  grant  nothing  that  was 
worth  accepting:  what  be  desired  for  himself  wias,  to  have 
sovereign  command,  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  engaged 
in  new  wars,  in  order  to  display  his  military  talents.  As- 
for  Cato,  his  only  study  was  moderation,  regular  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  rigorous  severity;  he  did  not  vie  with  the 
rich  in  riches,  nor  iii  faction  with  the  factious ;  but  taking 
a  nobler  aim,  he  contended  in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in 
modest}^  with  the  modest,  in  integrity  with  the  upright; 
and  was  more  desirous  to  be  virtuous,  than  appear  so:  so 
that  the-  li^ss  he  courted  fame,  the  more  it  followed  him.' 
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VU. — CHABACTEB  OF  HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal  being  sent  to  Spain,  on  his  arriyal  there  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Hamilcar 
was  revived  and  restored  to  them:  they  saw  the  same 
vigorous  countenance,  the  same  piercing  eye,  the  same  com- 
plexion and  features.  But  in  a  short  time  his  behaviour 
occasioned  this  resemblance  of  his  father  to  contribute  the 
least  towards  his  gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth,  never 
was  there  a  genius*  more  happily  formed  for  two  things 
most  manifestly  contrary  to  each  other — ^to  obey  and  to 
command.  This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
general  or  soldiers  loved  him  most.  Where  any  enterprise 
required  vigour  and  valoiu:  in  the  performance,  Asdrubal 
always  chose  him  to  command  at  the  executing  of  it ;  nor 
were  the  troops  ever  more  confident  of  success,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at  their  head.  None  ever  showed 
greater  bravery  in  undertaking  hazardous  attempts,  or  more 
presence  of  mind  and  conduct  in  the  execution  of  them.  Ko 
hardship  could  fatigue  his  body,  or  daunt  his  courage :  he 
could  equally  bear  cold  and  boat.  The  necessary  refection 
of  nature,  not  the  pleasure  of  his  palate,  he  solely  regarded 
in  his  meals.  He  made  no  distinction  of  day  and  night  in 
^his  watching;  or  taking  rest;  and  appropriated  no  time  to 
sleep,  but  what  remained  after  he  had  completed  his  duty: 
he  never  sought  for  a  soft  or  a  retired  place  of  repose;  but 
was  often  seen  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  wrapped  in  a  soldier*& 
cloak,  amongst  the  sentanels  and  guards^  He  did'  not  dis- 
tingubh  himself  from  his  companions  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  dress,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  horse  and  arms.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  by  far  the  best  foot  and  horse  soldier 
in  the  army ;  ever  the  foremost  in  a  charge,  and  the  last 
who  left  the  field  after  the  battle  was  begun.  These  shining 
qualities  were,  however,  balanced  by  great  vices — ^inhuman 
cruelty,  more  than  Carthagenian  treachery,  no  respect 
for  tmth  or  honour,  no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  regard  for  the 
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sanctity  of  oaths,  no  sense  of  religion.  With  a  dispoatkns 
thns  cheqnefed  with  yirtnes  ^d  Tioes;  he  served  three  years 
under  Aadruba]*  without  mghcUng  to  pry  mto»  or  perfbrm, 
any  thing  that  could  coutnbu^te  tQ  mJce  him  herei^ar  $k 
eomplete  geofvaJL 


men. — THB  occvPATiom  of  ale^amp^sl  sxvebus. 

Thb  simple  journal  of  his  oedinary  occapations  exhibits  % 
pleanng  picture  of  an  a^DCompluihed  emperor,  and,  witk* 
some  i^wance  for  the  di^EereBce  of  ma^nes^s,  might  wdii 
deserve  the  imitation  of  modem  princes.    Alexander  rose 
early ;  the  first  moments  d  the  d^Ry  were  conaeeratod  to 
private  devotion,  and  his  domestic  chapel- was  filled  with  the. 
images  of  those  heroes  who,  by  improving  or  refonmng 
human  life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
But,  as  he  deem^  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  accept- 
able worship  of  the  gods,  the  giseatest  paf  t  of  his  morning, 
hours  was  employed  in  hig  council^  where  he  discussed  public 
sfiairs,  and  determined  private  causes,  wil^h  a  p^ience  and; 
discretion  above  his  years.    The  dryness  of  busiiiess  waa 
relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature;  and  Q^poz^tion  of  time, 
was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  atudi^  o€  poetiy, 
history,  and  philpaophy.    The  works  of  Yii^  and?  HQi;ace,. 
the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  fi>rmed  his  taste,  enlargedi 
bis  understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  men 
and  government.    The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to. 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  audi 
robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  ar^. 
Befreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  a  slij^t  dinner,  he. 
resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of  the  d^y ;  and,  tiU^ 
the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he 
wQs  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and, 
answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions, 
that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatesii 
part  of  the  world.    I^ia  table  waa  served  with  the  mosi 
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^gal  simplicity ;  and^  wlieneyer  he  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult Ms  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few 
select  Mends,  men  of  learning  and  yirtue,  amongst  whom 
Ulpian  was  constantly  inrited.  Their  eonrersation  was 
familiar  and  instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  recital  of  some  pleating  composition,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gla- 
diators, so  frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  RonuuuK  The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain 
«nd  modest,  his  demeanom*  courteous  and  affable:  at  the 
proper  hours  his  palace  was  opened  to  all  his  subjects,  but 
the  voice  of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
pronouncing  the  same  salotary  admonition:  "Let  none 
0iter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and 
innocent  mind." 


IX. — CHARACTBK   OF  THE   ANTONINES. 

TiTUs  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated  a 
second  Numa.  The  same  Love  of  religion,  justice,  and 
peace,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes. 
But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  ' 
ft>r  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent 
a  few  neighbouring  vilEages  from  plundering  each  other's 
harvests.  Antoninus  difiused  order  and  tranquillity  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the 
Tare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  history, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In  private  life  he  was 
an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  native  simplicity 
of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  afi'ectation.  He 
enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conyeniences  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper. 
The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  more 
seyere  and  laborious  kind.    It  wa&  the  well-earned  harvest 
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of  many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  iectui-e, 
and  many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  nrhicb 
taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to 
his  reason ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the 
only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indifferent.  liis 
meditations,  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still 
extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to  give  lessons  of  philo- 
sophy, in  a  more  public  manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 
But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  oi 
Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imper- 
fections of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  He 
regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  x^bellion  in 
Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of  the 
pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend ;  and  he  jua- 
tified  the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal 
of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.  War  he 
detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ; 
but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him  to 
take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight  winter 
campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity 
of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
tion. His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity;  and 
above  a  century  aft^  his  death,  many  persons  preserved 
the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  amcmg  those  of  their 
household  gods. 


X. — CaAKACTER  OF  AIJ'REI>4 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both'  in  private  and  public  life, 
may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annab  of  any  age  or  any 
nation  can  present  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  com- 
plete model  of  that  perfect  character;,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sage  or  wise  maD,  the  philosophers  have 
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"  been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagi- 
'  nation,  tlian  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice ; 
so  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly 
were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds.  He  knew  how  to 
conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  coolest 
moderation;  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the 
easiest  flexibility ;  the  most  severe  justice  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  the  greatest  vigour  in  command  with  the  greatest 
affability  of  deportment ;  the  highest  capacity  and  inclina- 
tion for  science  with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action. 
His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the 
objects  of  our  admiration,  excepting  only  that  the  former, 
being  more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem 
chiefly  to  challenge  our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous 
that  so  bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  accomplie^ments, 
vigpur  of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleasant, 
engaging,  and  open  countenance.  Fortune  alone,  by  throw- 
ing him  into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  historians 
worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity ;  and  we  wish  to 
see  hhn  delineated  in  more  lively  colours  and  with  more 
particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  perceive  some  of 
those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is 
impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 


XI CHARAGTEB  OF   QPSEN  ELIZABETH. 

There  are  few  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  scarce  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character, 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices;  and,  obliging  her 
•detractors  to  abate  much  of  their   invectives,  and  he? 
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Oflmirers  8omevrfa«t  of  their  panegfrics,  liave  at  last,  in  b^Hb 
of  political  factions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animo- 
sities, produced  an  umform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimitj,  her 
penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  m^tthe 
highest  i»*aises,  and  appear  not  to  hare  been  surpassed  hy 
any  person  who  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigoroaB» 
less  imperious,  more  rancere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  Bj 
the  force  of  h^  mind  she  controlled  all  her  mote  aedve 
and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevanted  them  from  running  into 
excess.  Her  heroism  was  exen^ted  from  alt  temerity,  her 
irugalitj  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  partialky,  her 
enterprise  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition :  she  guarded 
not  herself,  with  equal  care  or  equal  success,  from  lesser 
infirmilies ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration, 
the  jeslousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equsily 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself  she  soon  obtained  an  uocontrolfed 
ascendant  over  the  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtue,  ^e  also  engaged  their  aflEection 
by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances,  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform 
success  and  felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
of  toleration,  the  true-  secret  for  nuinaging  regions  factions, 
she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  sup«nc»r  prudence,  from 
those  confrisbns  in  which  theological  controversy  had 
involved  aU  the  neighbouring  nations:  and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe^  the  most 
active,  the  most  enteipriong,  the  least  scrupubua,  she  was 
able,  by  her  vigour,  to  make  deep  impresaons  on  their  state ; 
her  own  greatness,  meanwhile,  remainkig  untouched  and 
unimpaked. 

The  irise  ministers  and  brave  wBXjnon  who  fkmAbmk 
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iftorin^  het  ^go.  akaxe  the  praise  of  her  saicoess;  but, 
instead  of  lessmng  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  all  owed  their  advancement 
to  her  Gh<»ce.  They  were  supported  by  her  constancy; 
and,  with  all  their  ability,  they  yrete  never  able^  to  acquire 
an  undue  ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court, 
in  her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress.  The  force 
of  tiie  tender  passions  was  great  ovdr  her,  but  the  forcis  of 
her  mind  was  still  superior;  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 
The  fiune  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
{Hcejudices  both  of  &ction  and  of  bigotry,  yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  anothet  prejudice,  whidi  is  more  durable,  because 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views 
in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.  This 
ptejudioe  b  foiinded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex. 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
struek  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and 
extensive  capacity;  but  we  are  tllso  apt  to  require  some 
more  sofbiess  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper, 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  dis- 
tiagnishBd.  But  the  true  melJiod  of  estimating  her  merit  is,  to 
lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  to  consider  her  mei-ely 
as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  autliority,  and  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  mankind.  We  may  $nd  it  difficult  to  recon* 
cile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  woman ;  but  her  qualities  as  a 
sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
objeet  of  uncBsputed  applause  and  approbation. 


Zn. — CHABACTEB  OF  MABT  QUEEN  OF   SCOTS. 

To  tSL  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  elegance  of 
external  form,  Mary  added  those  accomplishments  which 
fender  their  impression  irresistible.    Polite,  affable,  insina- 
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ating,  gprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
with  equal  ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent 
in  all  her  attachments,  because  her  heart  was  warm  and 
unsuspicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  Iiad 
been  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen. 

No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation ;  which, 
in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her  education, 
was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government 
Not  insensible  to  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure 
with  which  almost  every  woman  beholds  the  influence  of 
her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  that  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable 
woman  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen. 

The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with 
sound  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was 
not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed 
her  both  into  errors  and'  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she  was 
always  unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  befel  her ;  we 
must  likewise  add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent.  Her 
passion  for  Darnly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive.  An^ 
though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was 
the  natural  eflect  of  her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingra- 
titude, insolence,  and  brutality;  yet  neither  these,  nor 
Bothweirs  artful  address  and  important  services,  can  justify 
her  attachment  to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy 
passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  ns  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
infamous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence. 
Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  character, 
which  it  cannot  approve;  and  niay  perhaps  prompt  some  to 
impute  her  actions  to  her  situation,  more  than  to  her  disposi- 
tions; and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather 
than  accuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  sufferings 
exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragical  dis- 
tresses which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  com- 
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miseration ;  and  wliile  we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether 
to  forget  her  frailties :  we  think  of  her  faults  with  less 
indignation ;  and  approve  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed 
for  a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

.  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  con- 
temporary authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost 
beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the 
human  form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore 
borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a 
dark  gray,  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her 
bands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour.  Her  stature  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal 
grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was  just ;  and  she  both  sung 
and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat ;  and  her  long 
eonfinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she 
was  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which  deprived 
her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  wiU  read 
her  historv  without  sorrow. 


XIII CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  I. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was 
ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  oppoate  extremes  of  calumny 
and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
which  began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  com- 
monly that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many 
virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was-  possessed  of;  but 
scarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the 
neighbourmg  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion, 
bis  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusilr 
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lanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  firiendsHp  on  lig|ii 
fancy  and  boyish  fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  he  ma 
only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  sus- 
pected, m  a  few  of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  his  preten- 
sions, to  have  somewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his 
people:  while  he  endeavoured^  by  an  exact  neutrality,  to 
acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbomrs,  he  was  aide  to 
preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity 
was  considerable ;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business :  his  intentions  were 
just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  person 
and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command 
respect ;  partial  and  undisceming  in  his  afiections,  he  was 
little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble  temper  more 
than  of  a  firail  judgment ;  exposed  to  our  ridicule  firom  hb 
vanity ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  fineedom  &om 
pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied 
with  weakness  and  embeflished  by  humanity.  Of  political 
courage  he  certainly  was  destitute ;  and  thence  chiefly  is 
derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against  his  per- 
sonal bravery — an  inference,  however,  which  must  be  owned, 
from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 


XIT. — ^THB  FOUB  XSABHEB  AGES. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often 
employed  the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have 
generally  appeaitld  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time. 
Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them;  while  at 
other  periods  Ntfture  seems  to  have  exerted  hersdf  with 
more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  fixrth 
with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  asngned  for  this.    Some  cf 
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tbe  moral  causes  are  obvious ;  such  as  favourable  circum- 
stances of  goverament  and  of  manners,  encouragement 
&Y3m  gT«at  men ;  and  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of 
genius. 

But  as  these  have  be«i  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole 
efiect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  some 
writers  have  collected  many  observations  on  the  influence 
which  the  air,  tbe  climate,  and  other  natural  objects  may 
be  supposed  to  have  iipim  genius.  But  whatever  the  causes 
be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  periods  or  ages 
of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others  for  the 
extraordinary  production  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages. 
The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  tbe  time 
of  the  Pebponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  within  whi«h  period  we  have  Hero- 
dotuS)  Tbucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  j^Sschy- 
lus,  £uripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

The  second  is  the  Roman,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Augustan  age,  mchided  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus,  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius, 
Terence,  Yirgil,  Horace,  TibuUus,  Proper  tins,  Ovid^  PhsB* 
drus,  Oesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Yitruvius. 

The  third  age  is  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under 
the  Pbpes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  when  flourished  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Yida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila, 
Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Baj^ael,  Titian, 
Aldus,  and  the  Stephani. 

The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen 
Anse,  when  there  flourished  in  France,  Comeille,  Racine, 
MoHere,  De  Retz,  Fontaine,  Boikau^  Rousseau,  Bossnet, 
Fenekm,  Bourdaloae,  Fontanelle,  Masillon,  Pascal,  Male- 
branche,  Bruyere,  and  Bayle;  and  in  Ei^land,  Dryden, 
T&pe,  Addison,  P^ior,  Swifl,  Pamell,  Aibutbnot,  Congreve, 
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Otway,  Yonng,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaflesbniy,  Bolingbrofce, 
Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Clarke. 

Other  ages  of  learning  will  doubtless  be  characterized  by 
posterity,  and  we  may  hope  that  our  own  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  such  distinction. 


XY. CHARACTER  OF  MB.  PITT. 

Tbb  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  featores 
of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  Hb  august 
mind  overawed  majesty  itself;  and  one  of  his  soyerragns 
thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his 
superiority.  No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  <d 
vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  vietoriesi 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  his 
ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France 
sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his  schemes  wereto 
affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which  these 
schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate, the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by 
ardour,  and  en%htened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  indo- 
lent, were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no 
domestic  weakness,  reached  him ;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid 
occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came 
occasionally  into  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  yarious,  so 
authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the  treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt,  through  all  her  classes  of 
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venalitj.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had  found 
defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ; 
but  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
enemy,  answei^d  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  -^ere  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents :  his  elo- 
quence was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous, 
familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctive 
-wisdom ;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tally;  it  resembled  sometimes 
the  thunder,  and^metimes  the  music,  of  the  spheres.  Like 
Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  imderstanding  through  the 
painful  subtilty  of  argumentation;  nor  was  he,  like  Towns- 
end,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion ;  but  rather  lightened 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of 
his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eyesy  were  felt,  but  could 
not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there*  was'  in  this  num  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  imderstanding,  a  spirit, 
and  an  eloquence^  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break 
the  bonds  of  sliavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wildness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
estaUtsh  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the 
world' that  should  resound  through  the  universe. 


XVI. — CHABACTER  OF  HIM  AS  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

His  genius,  like  Burke's^  burned  brightest  at  the  last.  The 
spark  of  liberty,  which  had  lain  concealed  and  dormant, 
buried  under  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  state  intrigue  and 
vulgar  faction,  now  met- with  congenial  matter,  and  kindled 
up  **  a  flame -of  sacred  vehemence'*  in  his  breast.  It  burst 
forth- with  a  fury  and- a  splendour  that  might  have  awed 
the  woridi  and  made  kings  tremble.  He  spoke  as  a  man 
should  speak,  because  he  felt  as  a  man  ^should  feel,  in  such 
circumstances.    He  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  liberty. 
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as  the  defender  of  the  rightf  of  hit  fellow-citizens,  ai  the 
enem/  of  tyranny,  aa  the  friend  of  hia  country  and  of  man- 
kind. He  did  not  stand  up  to  make  a  vain  diaplay  of  his 
talents,  but  to  discharge  a  duty,  to  maintain  that  cause 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  to  pzeserre  the  ark  of  the 
British  constitution  from  every  sacrilegious  touch,*  as  the 
high-priest  of  his  calling,  with  a  pious  zeal.  The  feelings^ 
and  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  enshrined  in  his  heart; 
and  with  their  united  force,  braced  every  nwrvet,.  possessed- 
every  faculty,  and  communicated  warmth  and' vital  eneigy 
to  every  part  o£  his  being.  The  whok  man  moved  under 
thift  impulse.  He  felt  the  caase  of  Hbeity  as  hosown.  H«' 
resented  every  injury-  done  to  her  aa- an  injury  dione  to  him- 
self; and  every  attempt  to  defend  it,  as  an  insult  upon  his 
understanding.  He  did  notr  stay  to  dispute  about  words, 
aboat  nice  distinctions,  about  trilling  forma.  He. lauded  at 
the  little  attempts  of  little  retailers  of  logic  to  entan^  him 
in  sensdess  argument.  He  did  not  come  there  as  to  a 
debating  dub,  or  law  court,  to  start  questions,  and  hunt 
them  down ;  to  wind  and  unwind  the  web  of  sophistry- ;  to 
pick  out  the  threads,  and  untie  every  knot  withscrupulotts 
exactness;  to  bandy  logic  with  every  pretender  to  a  para- 
dox ;  to  examine,  to  sift  evidence ;  to  dissect  a  doubt,  and 
halve  a  scruple;  to  weigh  folly  and  knavery  in  scales 
together,  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderated ; 
to  prove  that  liberty,  truth,  virtue,  and  justice  were  good 
things,  or  that  slavery  and  coiruption  were  bad  things.  He 
did  not  try  to  prove  those  truths  which  did  not  require  any 
proof,  but  to  make  others  feel  them  with  the  same  force  that 
he  did;  and  to  tear  off  the  flimsy  disguises  with  which  the 
sycophants  of  power  attempted  to  cover  them.  The  businew 
of  an  orator  is  not  to  convinee,  but  persuade;  not  to  infona, 
but  to  rouse  the  mind ;  to  build  upon  the  habitual  pi^udices^ 
of  mankind  ffor  reason  of  itself  will  do  nothing),  and  to  ad# 
feeling  to  prejudice,  and  action  to  feeling* 
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ZVn ^THE  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  C.  J.  FOX. 

Ilia.  Fox  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  in  the  deameas  and  distinctness  of  his  Yiews,  in 
quickness  of  apprehension,  in  plain,  practical  common  sense, 
in  the  full,  strong,  and  absdnte  possession  of  his  subject.  A 
measure  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  he  seemed  to  have 
an  instantaneous  and  intuitive  perception  of  all  its  Tarious 
bearings  and  consequences ;  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
operate  on  tine  different  classes  of  society,  on  commerce  or 
agriculture,  on  ouf  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  of  the 
difficultiea  attending  its  execution ;  in  a  word,  of  all  its 
practical  residts,  and  the  comparative  advantages  to  be 
gained,  either  hy  adopting  or  sejecttng  it.  He  was  inti- 
^nately  acquainted  with  the  intosestaofthe  different  parts  of 
the  community,  with  the  minute  and  complicated  details  of 
political  economy,  with  our  external  rehuions,  with  the  views, 
the  resources,  and  the  maxims  of  other  states.  He  was  master 
of  all  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  it  was  necessary  to 
ipiow,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  and  determine  wisely ;  and 
he  knew  them  not  loosely  or  lightly,  but  in.  number,  weight, 
and  measure.  He  had  also  stored  his  memory  by  reading 
and  general  study,  and  improved  his  understanding  by  the 
lamp  of  history.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  best  authors,  with  the  maxims  of  the 
most  profound  politicians,  with  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  states,  with  the  general  passions  of  men,  with  the  charac- 
ters of  different  nations,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  capacious,  powerful,  and 
highly  cultivated  intellect.  No  man  could  know  more  than 
he  knew ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  be  more  sound,  more 
plain  and  useful;  no  man's  knowledge  could  lie  in  more 
connected  and  tangible  masses ;  no  man  could  be  more  per* 
&ctly  master  of  his  ideas,  could  reason  upon  them  more 
closely,  or  decide  upon  them  more  impartially.  His  mind 
was  full,  even  to  overflowing.    He  was  so  haHtaaUy  con* 
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yersant  witli  the  most  intricate  and  compreliensive  trains  of 
thought,  or  such  was  the  natural  vigour  and  exuberance  of 
his  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  recall  them  without  any  effort. 
His  ideas  quarrelled  for  utterance.  Instead  of  ever  being  at 
a  loss  for  them,  he  was  obliged  rather  to  repress  and  rein 
them  in,  lest  they  should  overwhelm  and  confound,  instead 
of  informing  the  understandings  of  his  hearera.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  ardour  and  natural  impetuosity  of  his  mind,  his 
quick  sensibility*  his  eagerness  in  the  defence  of  truth,  and 
his  impatience  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  trick,  or  arti- 
fice, or  afifectation,  we  shall  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
account  for  the  character  of  his  eloquence.  His  thoughts 
came  crowding  in  toe  fast  for  the  slow  and  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  speech.  What  he  saw  in  an  instant,  he  could  only 
express  imperfectly,  word  by  word,  and  sentence  after  sen- 
tence. He  would,  if  he  could,  "  have  bared  his  swelling 
heart,"  and  laid  open  at  once  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge 
with  which  his  bosom  was  fraught.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
this  difference  between  the  i'apidity  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
formal  round-about  method  of  communicating  them,  should 
produce  some  disorder  in  his  frame ;  that  the  throng  of  his 
ideas  should  try  to  overleap  the  narrow  boundaries  vrhicb 
confined  them,  and  tumultuously  break  down  their  prison- 
doors,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  let  out,  one  by  one,  and  fol- 
lowing patiently,  at  due  intervals,  and  with  mock  dignity, 
like  poor  dependents,  in  the  train  of  words ;  that  he  should 
express  himself  in  hurried  sentences,,  in  involuntary  excla- 
mations, by  vehement  gestures,  by  sudden  starts  and  bursts 
of  passion.  Every  thing  showed  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 
His  tongue  faltered,  his  voice  became  almost  sufibcated,  and 
his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  He  was  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  subject.  He  reeled  and'staggered  under  the  load  of 
feeling  which  oppressed  him.  He  rolled  like  the  sea  beatea 
by  a  tempest.  It  was  his  union  of  the  zeal  of  the  patriot, 
with  the  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  statesman,  that  gave 
to  the  eloquence  of  Fox  its  more  than  mortal  energy ;  that 
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warmed,  expanded,  penetrated  every  bosom.  He  relied  on 
the  force  of  truth  and  nature  alone:  the  refinements  of 
philosophy,  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  imagination,  were 
forgotten,  or  seemed  light  and  frivolous ;  the  fate  of  nations, 
the  welfare  of  millions,  hung  suspended  as  he  spoke ;  a  tor- 
rent of  manly  eloquence  poured  from  his  heart,  bore  down 
every  thing  rh  its  course,  and  surprised  into  a  momentary 
sense  of  human  feeling,  the  breathing  corpses,  the  wire- 
moved  puppets,  the-  stufifed  figui-es,  the  flexible  machinery, 
•*  the  desi  and^dtlmb"  things  of  a  court. 


MORAE.  AND  DIDACTIC  READINGS.* 

I. — FIBTT  BEC01ftM£llI>£]>  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

VVfi^T  I  shall  first  recommend  is,  piety  to  God.  With  this 
I  b^n,  both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dis- 
position particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in  youth.  To  be 
void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  destitute  of  some  of  the  best 
afiections  which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the  season  of 
warm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart  should  then  spon- 
taneously rise  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great;  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ;  and  melt  at  the  dis- 
covery of  tendemesff  and  goodness.  Where  can  any  object  be 
found  so  proper  to  kindlie  those  affections  as  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by 
veneration,  can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  his  works  everywhere  display?  Untouched  by  gra- 
titude, can  you  view  that  profilsion  of  good  which,  in  this 
pleasing  season  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours  around 
you?  Happy  in  the  love  and  afiection  of  those  with  whom 
you  are  connectiBd,  look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
inspirer  of  all  the  friendship  which  has  ever  been  shown  you 
by  others ;  Himself  your  best  and  your  first  friend :  formerly, 
the  supporter'  of  your  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  your  child- 

1  Generally  speatting,  in  bbadinos  of  THIS  kind  tho  tone  of  voioe 
riiooU  be ^<Hw  or «er«m«, and  the  maimer ini|irMm«,  ^note3,p.238w 
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hood;  now,  the  guardian  of  your  youth,  and  the  hope  of 
your  coming  years.  View  religious  homage  as  a  natural 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  all  His  goodness.  Con- 
sider it  as  the  service  of  the  God  of  your  J&thers :  of  Him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you :  of  Him  whom,  in  former 
ages,  your  ancestors  honoured ;  and  by  whom  they  are  now 
rewarded  and  blessed  in  heaven.  Connected  with  so  many 
tender  sensibilities  of  soul,  let  religion  be  with  you,  not  the 
cold  and  barren  ofispring  of  speculation*  but  the  warm  and 
vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart. 


n. — MODESTT  Ain>  DOCIUTT. 

To  piety  join  modesty  and  dodlity,  reverence  of  yoor 
parents,  and  submission  to  those  who  are  your  superiors  in 
knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  years.  Dependence  and 
obedience  belong  to  youth.  Modesty  is  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments ;  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising 
merit.  ^V^len  entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part 
not  to  assume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands ;  but  to  com- 
mit yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more  experiencedi  and 
to  become  wise  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gOAe  before 
you.  Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none 
which  either  deform  its  present  appearance,  or  blast  the 
prospect  of  its  future  prosperity,  more  than  self-conceit, 
presumption,  and  obstinacy.  By  checking  its  natural  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity,  and 
frequently  produce  mischiefs  which  can  never  be  repaired. 
Yet  these  are  vices  too  commonly  found  among  the  young. 
Big  with  enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  resolve  to 
trust  for  success  to  none  but  themselves.  Full  of  their  own 
abilities,  they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are  given  them 
by  their  friends,  as  the  timorous  suggestions  of  age.  Too 
wise  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward  to  bo 
restrained,  they  plunge,  with  precipitant  indiscretion,  into 
the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life  abounds. 
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in. — SINCERITY. 

It  18  necessary  to  recommend  to  you  sincerity  and  truth. 
These  are  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  That  darkness  of 
character,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ;  those  foldings  of  art, 
through  which  no  native  affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate, 
present  an  object  unamiable  in  every  season  of  life,  but  par- 
ticularly odious  in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is 
warm,  when  the  emotions  are  strong,  and  when  nature  is 
expected  to  show  herself  free  and  open,  you  can  already 
smile  and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look  for  when  you  shall 
be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ;  when  interest  shall 
have  completed  the  obduration  of  your  heart,  and  experi- 
ence shall  have  improved  you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile  ?  Dis- 
simulation iQ  youth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age. 
Its  first  appearimceis  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity 
and  future  shame.  It  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures 
the  lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  you  into  con- 
tempt with  Crod  and  man.  As  you  value,  therefore,  the 
approbation  of  heaven  or  the  esteem  of  the  world,  cultivate 
the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  proceedings  be  direct  and 
consistent.  Ingenuity  and  candour  possess  the  most  power- 
ful charms ;  they  bespeak  universal  favour,  and  carry  an 
apology  for  almost  every^  failing.  The  path  of  truth  is  a 
plain  and  safe  path ;  that  of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze. 
After  the  first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  stop.  One  artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another, 
till,  OS  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increases,  you  are  left 
entangled  in  your  own  snare.  Deceit  discovers  a  little 
mind,  which  stops  at  temporary  expedients,  without  rising 
to  comprehensive  views  of  conduct.  It  betrays,  at  the  same 
time,  a  dastardly  spunt.  It  is  -die  resource  of  one  who 
wants  courage  to  avow  his  designs,  or  to  rest  upon  himself. 
Whereas  openness  of  character  displays  that  generous  bold- 
ness which  ought  to  distinguish  youth.  To  set  out  in  the 
world  with  no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  attention  to 

u2 
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interest,  betokens  one  who  is  destined  for  creeping  throng 
the  inferior  walks  of  life :  but  to  give  an  earljr  preference  to 
honour  above  gain,  when  they  stand  in  competition;  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  without 
dishonest  arts;  to  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no 
dissimulation ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  pre- 
sages of  future  eminence  and  distinction  in  life.  At  the 
same  tone,  this  virtuous  sincerity  is  perB^y  consistent  with 
the  most  prudent  vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  opposed  to 
cunning,  not  to  true  wisdom.  It  is^not  the  simpUcity  of  a 
weak  ajid'im|>rovident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and 
noble  mind;  of^lQi}ie  who  scorns  deeeit,  because  he  accounts 
it  both,  base  and  illiprofitable ;  and  who  9eek»  no  disgaise, 
because  he  needs  none  to  hide  him. 


IV. — BSNEVOLEMGIB  AND  HmfANlTT. 

YoDTH  is  the  proper  season  for  cultivating  the  benevoleat 
and  humane  aflfeotions.  As  a  great  part  of  your  happiness 
is  to  depend  on  the  connexions  w^ch  you  form  with  others, 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  you  aequire  betimes  the  temper 
and  the  manners  which  will  render  sueh  connexions  com- 
fortable. Let  a  sense  of  justice  be  the  foundation  of  all' 
your  social  qualities.  In  your  most  early  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  even  in.  your  youthful  amusements,  kt  no 
unfairness  be  found.  Engrave  on  your  mind  that  sacred 
rule  of  *'  doing  in  all  things  to  others  according  as  you  wish 
that  they  should  do  unto  you."  For  this  end,  impress  your- 
selves with. a  deep  sense  of  the  original^and natural  equality 
of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  you^ 
possess,  never  display  them  with  an  ostentatious  superiority. 
Leave  the  subordinations-of  rank  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  more  advanced  yeara.  At  present  it  becomes  you  to  act 
among  your  ^on^anions  as  man  with  man.  Bemember  how 
unknown  to  you  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world ;  and  how 
oilteii  they»  on  whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  youi^  mea-. 
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onee  looked  down  with  scorn,  have  risen  to  be  their  superiorr 
in  fatnre  jears.  Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  oughV 
nerer  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let  not 
ease  and  indulgence  contract  your  affections,  and  wrap  you 
up  in  selfish  enjoyment.  Accustom  yourselves  to  think  of 
the  distresses  of  human  life — of  the  solitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Never  sport  with 
pain  and  distress  in  any  of  your  amusements,  nor  treat  even 
the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 


T. — ^IKI>U8TB7   Aim-  ASTUCATIOS, 

Diligence,  industry,  and  proper  knprovement  of  time,  are 
material  duties  of  the  young.  To  no  purpose  are  they 
endowed  with  lihe  best  abilities,  if  they  want  activity  for 
exerting  them.  Unavailing,  in  this  case,  wifl  be  every 
direction  tkaA  can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  temporal 
or  spirituid  welfare,  hi  youth,  the  habits  of  industry  are 
most  easily  acquired;  in  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are 
strongest,  from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emula^on  and 
hope,  and  from  aU  the  prospects  which  the  beginning  of  life 
iifibrds.  If,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  fdready  languish  in 
slothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more 
sluggish  current  of  advancing  years  ?  Industry  is  not  only 
the  instrument  of  improvement,  but  the  foundation  of 
pleasure.  Nothing  is  i90  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
l^e  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess,  but  he  cannot 
enjoy.  For  it  is  labour  only  whidi  gives  the  relish  to 
pleasure.  It  is  the  appointed  vehide  o€  every  good  to 
maiL  It  is  the  indispensable  coaditicm  of  our  possessing 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Sloth  is  so  inconsistent 
with  both,  that  it  18  hard  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  greater 
foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health  and  happiness.  Inactive  a*  it  is  in 
kadf,  its  efi^ts  are  fatally  powerful.    Though  it  appear  a 
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slowly-flowing  stream,  yet  it  tindermihes  all  that  is  stable 
and  flourishing.  It  not  only  saps  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue,  but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It 
is  like  water,  which  first  putrifies  by  stagnation,  and  then 
sends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with  death. 
My,  therefore,  from  idleness,  as  the  certain  parent  both  of 
guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idleness  I  include,  not  mere 
inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of  trifling  occupations  in 
which  too  many  saunter  away  their  youth;  perpetually 
engaged  in  frivolous  society,  or  public  amusements ;  in  the 
labours  of  dress,  or  the  ostentation  of  their  persons.  Is  this 
the  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  usefulness  anJ 
esteem?  By  such  accomplishments  do  you  hope  to  recom- 
mend yourselves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  your  friends  and  your  country? 
Amusements  youth  requires ;  it  were  vain,  it  were  cruel  to 
prohibit  them.  But,  though  allowable  as  the  relaxation, 
they  are  most  culpable  as  the  business,  of  the  young.  For 
they  then  become  the  gulf  of  time  and  the  poison  of  the 
mind.  They  fonient  bad  passions.  They  weaken  the  manly 
powers.  They  sink  the  native  vigour  of  youth  into  con- 
temptible effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dangerous  waste,  seek  to 
fill  it  with  employments  which  you  may  review  with  satis- 
faction. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  occupations  of  youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers 
a  liberal  mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  accomplishments 
and  many  virtues.  But,  though  your  train  of  life  should 
not  lead  you  to  study,  the  course  of  education  always  fiir- 
nishes  proper  employments  to  a  well-disposed  mind. 
Whatever  you  pursue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Grenerous 
ambition,  and  sensibility  to  praise,  are,  especially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  not  that  any  afflu- 
ence of  fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  fix)m 
the  duties  of  application  and  industry.  Industry  is  the  law 
of  our  being;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature,  of  reason^  and  d 
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God.  Kemember  always,  that  the  years  which  now  pass 
over  your  heads  leave  permanent  memorials  behind  them. 
From  yonr  thoughtless  minds  they  may  escape;  but  they 
remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important 
part  of  the  register  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear 
testimony,  either  for  or  against  you,  at  that  day,  when,  for 
all  your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  employments  of 
youth,  you  must  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether  your 
future  course  is  destined  to  be  long  or  short,  after  this  man- 
ner it  should  commence ;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted, its  conclusion,  at  what  time  soever  it  arrives,  wOl 
not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy. 


yi ^TEMPERANCB  IN  PLBASUBE  BECOMMENDED. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temperance  in  pleasure. 
Let  me  admonish  them  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thousands,  from  age  to  age,  continue  to  split.  The  love  of 
pleasure,  natu.^  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
this  age  with  excessive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  fresh  charms, 
as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The  world  appears  to  spread 
a  continual  feast ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  High  spirits  invite 
them  to  partake  of  it  without  restraint.  In  vain  we  warn 
them  of  latent  oangeib.  Religion  is  accused  of  insufferable 
severity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment ;  and  the  old,  when  they 
offer  their  admonition,  are  upbraided  with  having  foi^ot  that 
they  once  were  young.  And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do 
the  constraints  of  religion,  and  the  counsels  of  age,  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words — not  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  not  ^to  hurt 
others  by  your  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Within  these  bounds 
)leasure  is  lawful ;  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal,  because 
It  is  ruinous.  Are  these  restraints  any  other  than  what  a 
wise  man  would  choose  to  impose  upon  himself?  We  call 
jTou  not  to  renounce  pleasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  safety, 
[nstead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort   you  to  pursue  it  on 
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an  extensive  plan.  We  propose  measures  for  secnring  its 
posseision,  and  for  prolonging  its  dnrati(ni. 

Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  yourselves  not  only 
as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  only  as  rational,  but 
social;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortal.  Whatever  violates 
your  nature  in  any  of  these  respects,  cannot  afford  true 
pleasure,  any  more  than  that  which  undermines  «n  essential 
part  of  the  vital  S3rstem  can  promote  health.  For  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion,  we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  authority  ai 
religion,  nor  to  the  testimony  of  the  aged,  but  to  youa^jres 
and  your  own  experience.  We  ask,  whether  you  have  not 
found,  that,  in  the  course  of  any  excess,  your  pleasure  was 
more  than  compensated  by  succeeding  pain  ?  Whether,  if 
not  from  every  particular  instance,  yet  from  eviery  habit,  at 
least,  of  improper  gratifications,  there  did  not  spring  some 
thorn  to  wound  you ;  there  did  not  arise  some  consequence 
to  make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  issue  ?  How  long  will  yoo 
repeat  the  same  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expose 
yourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  same  snare  ?  If  you  have  any 
consideration  or  any  firmness  left,  avoid  temptations,  for 
which  you  have  found  yoursdves  unequal,  with  as  much  care 
as  you  would  shun  pestilential  infection.  Break  off  all  con- 
nexions with  the  unprincipled  and  profligate. 

By  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  excesses  fA  pleasures  in 
youth,  how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  de- 
stroyed; how  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  8iq>- 
pressed ;  how  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are 
totally  extinguished?  Who  but  must  ^p  a  tear  over  human 
nature,  when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright, 
overcast^  with  such  imtimely. darkness;  that  good  humour 
which  once  captivated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity  which  sparkled 
in  every  company,  those  abilities  which  were  fitted  for 
adorning  the  hi^est  stations,  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
what  is  called  pleasure ;  and  one,  who  was  formed  for  nm- 
ning  the  fair  career  of  life  in  the  midst  of  pubUc  esteem,  cut 
off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  or  sunk  for  the 
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whole  of  it  into  insignificancy  and  contempt  I  These,  O  nnM 
Pleasure,  are  thy  trophies  1  It  is  thus  that,  co-operating 
with  the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  degradest  human  honour, 
and  blastest.the  opening  prospects  of  homan  felicity. 


yn.— .BDUGATIOlf. 

I  coRsnuBB  a  himuisi  soid  without  educaition  fifae  marble  in 
the  quany,  which  diows  none  of  its  inhepent  Idealities  until 
the  skill  of  the  politer  fetdies  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
smface  ahine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 
and  Yein  that  Tuns  throo^  ihe  body  of  it.  Education,  after 
the  same  manner,  ^en  it  works  upon  a  ndble  mind,  draws 
out  to  yiew  eyery  latent  yirtue  and  perfection,  whidi  without 
such  hdps  ave  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  giye  me  leaye  to  change  the  allusion  so 
soon  upon  him,  I  shidl  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to 
iHnstratethe  force  of  education,  which  Aristotile  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial  fonns,  when  he  tells  us 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble,  and  that  the  art 
of  the  statuary  only  dears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and' 
lemoyes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  the  sculptor  is  to  a  bloek  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  buman  sotd.  The  philosopher,  the  saint, 
or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  yery  of^ 
lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
nnghi  haye  disinten^d,  and  haye  brought  to  Hght.  I  am, 
therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  say  age 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  yirtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultiyated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness, 
resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sul- 
lenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  yariously,  and  appear  in  different 
kinds  of  acticms,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified 
and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who 
upon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  dianging  their 
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aervice,  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  forhear 
admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses  itself  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might  not  that  savage  greatness 
of  soul,  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches,  on  manj 
occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated?  And 
what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species  ?  That  we  shonld 
not  put  them  upon  the  common  footing  of  humanity ;  that  we 
should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  mur- 
ders them  ;^  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
{hem  off  firom  tiie  prospects  of  human  happiness  in  another 
world  as  well  as  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look 
upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

It  is  therefore*  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  bom  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  there  are,  even  in  these  parts, 
several  poor  iminstructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  above 
che  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here 
speaking ;  as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more 
liberal  education  rise  above  one  another  by  several  different 
degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into 
a  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  man  appearing  distmctly 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we  see  the  figure 
>yrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishes. 

1  It  is  almost  anneoessanr  to  observe,  tbat  slaverf  no  longer  exists 
in  our  Colonies ;  and  that  the  noblest  efforts  have  been  made,  and  m 
still  making,  both  by  tbe  British  Parliament  and  people,  to  ameliotate 
the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  race,  and  to  brine  them  within  the  pale 
of  Christianitj.  The  **  Free  and  enlightened^  Republic  of  North  AiB»«Hi«)> 
is  almost  the  only  Christian  state  in  which  slavery  is  still  tolerated. 

•See  Tke  Spedatar,  No.  215,  for  a  stoxy  in  iUustntion. 
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Yin. — ^LABOUR  AND  EXERCISE. 
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BoDiLT  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  sub* 
mits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name 
of  labour  for  that  of  exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and 
for  that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and 
consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any 
other  way  of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes 
and  glands,  or  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes 
and  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work 
with.  This  description  does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels, 
bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle 
and  every  Hgature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are 
90  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides 
with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering 
it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  labour  is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and 
separate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  dear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strainers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps 
nature  in  those  secret  distributions  without  which  the  body 
cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding 
clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirita 
that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  during  the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and- 
body.    It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must 
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ascribe  the  ^leen  which  k  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and 
sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the  yapours  to  which  those  of 
the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject. 

Had  not  ^exercise  been  absolutdy  necessary  ^r  our  well- 
being,  nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for 
it,  by  giving  such  an  actiyity  to  theiimbs,  and  such  a  pliancy 
to  every  part  as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions, 
eztensione,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  afl  other  kinds  of 
motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  a 
system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 
And  that  we  might  not  want  induoemeats  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  wdl&re,  it  is 
so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it 
Not  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raiment 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brew.  Providence  furnishes  materials,  but 
expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  oursdves.  The  eardi 
must  be  labouFed  before  it  gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  ifl 
forced  into  its  several  products,  how  many  hands  must  tiief 
pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  usei  Manufactures, 
trade,  and  agrictdture,  naturally  employ  more  than  nineteea 
parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bom, 
fhey  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless 
they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  exercise. 


IX. — ^DISCRBTION. 

Discretion  <loes  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  but  in  sH 
the  circumstances  of  action ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  itie  ordinary  concerns 
oflife. 

There  are  many  more  sfammg  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this  indeed 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  worit 
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in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without 
it,  learning  is  pedantty,  and  int  impertinence :  virtue  itself 
looks  like  weakness ;  the  best  parts  onl^  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors^  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his  own 
parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  discreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply 
them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  particular 
communities  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation  and  gives  measures  to 
the  society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discre- 
tion, 18  like  Polyphemus^  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want  of  sight  is 
of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all-other  perfections,  and  wants  discre- 
tion, he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world ;  but  if 
he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a  common 
share  of  others,  he  may  db  what  he  pleases  in  his  particular 
station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful  talent 
a  man  can  be  master  of;  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them.  Cunning 
has  only  private  selfish  aims^  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  than  succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and  like  a  well-f6rmed  eye,  conmiands  a  whole-horizon. 
Gunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the 
minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  ia  not  able  to 
discern  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  dis- 
covered; gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it.  Cuiming,  when  it  is  once  detected,  loses  its  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even  those 
•vents  which  he  mij^t  have  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a 
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plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
instinct,  that  onlj  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and 
welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
and  good  understandings :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  the  fewest 
removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of 
discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner 
as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 


X TRUTH  AND  8INCERITT. 

Tbuth  and  sincerity  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance, 
and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  the -reality,  is  better;. for  why  does  any 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  ^he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  the  qualities  he  pretends 
to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and  to  dissemble  is,  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  for 
a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  it  is  often  as  troublesome  to  support 
the  pretence  of  a  goed^juality  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  be  discovered  to  want  it, 
and  then  all  his  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will 
easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long,  for  where 
truth  is  ndt  at  the  bottom,  nature- will  always  be  endeavour- 
ing to  return,  and  will  betray  herself  at  one  time  or  other. 
Therefore  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
one's  satisfaction ;  for  truth  is  convincing,  and  carries  its 
own  light  and  evidence  along  with  it,  and  will  not  only 
commend  us  to  every  man's  conscience,  but,  which  is  much 
more,  to  God,  who  searcheth  our  hearts.  So  that  upon  all 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.     Particularly  as  to  the 
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^ififairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over 
all  the  artificial  modes  of  dissimulation  and  deceit.  It  is 
much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure 
way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble  and 
difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perpleidty,  of  danger  and 
hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end, 
carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  continually 
grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  those  that 
practise  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use,  and 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater 
service  it  does  him,  by  confirxaing  his  reputation,  and 
encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  to  repose  the 
greatest  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advan- 
tage in  business  and  the  afiairs  of  life. 

A  dissembler  must  always  be  upon  his  guard,  and  watch 
himself  carefully,  that  he  do  not  contradict  his  own  preten- 
sions ;  for  he  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  therefore  must  put 
a  continual  force  and  restraint  upon  himself.  Whereas  he 
that  acts  sincerely  hath  the  easiest  task  in  the  world; 
because  he  follows  nature,  and  so  is  put  to  no  trouble  and 
care  about  his  words  and  actions ;  he  needs  not  invent  any 
pretences  beforehand,  nor  make  excuse  afterwards,  for  any 
thing  he  has  said  or  done. 

But  insincerity  is  very  troublesome  to  manage ;  a  hypo- 
crite hath  so  many  things  to  attend  to,  as  make  his  life  a 
very  perplexed  and  intricate  thing.  A  liar  hath  need  of  a 
good  memory,  lest  he  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said 
at  another :  but  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  needs 
a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious 
wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  despatch 
of  business.  It  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have  to  deal 
with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things 
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to  an  israe  in  few  words.  It  is  like  traveUing  im  a  plani 
beaten  road,  which  icommonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his 
journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  (^n  lose  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  bilt 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a- man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is 
not  believedwhen  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  integrity,  nothing  will  then' serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth- nor  fa^hood. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day, 
and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  man- 
kind, nevermore  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it 
were  then  no  great  matter  (a^  far  as  respects  the  affairs  of 
this  world)  if  he  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ven- 
tured it  at  one  throw.  But  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  reputation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  l6t  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  fbr  nothing  but  this  will  hold  out  to  the 
end.  Air  other  arts  may  fail ;  but  truth  and  integrity  wilt 
carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 


XIi — ON  niGNITt  OF  ACANNBBS. 

Therib  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  absolutely  necessary, 
to  make  even  the  most  valuable  character  either  respected 
or  respectable. 

Horse-plky,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  fits  of  laughter, 
jokes,  waggery,  and  indiscriminate  familiarity,  will  sink  hoik' 
merit  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of. contempt.  They 
compose  at  most  a  merry  fellow ;  and  a  merry  fellow  was 
never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscriminate  familkirity 
either  offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubs  you  their  depen^ 
dent,  and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  but 
troublesome  and  improper  claims  of  equality;    A^  joker  is 
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near  akin  to  a  buffoon;  and  neither  of  tiiem  is  the  least 
related  to  wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for  in  com- 
pany, upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  his  merit  and 
manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but  only  made  use  of. 
We  will  have  such  a  one,  for  he  sings  prettily;  we  will  invite 
such  a  one  to  a  baU,  for  he  dances  well ;  we  will  have  such 
a  one  at  supper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  laughing ;  we 
will  ask  another,  because  he  plays  deep  at  all  games,  or 
because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  These  are  all  vilifying 
distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all  ideas 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in 
company  for  the  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  is  singly  that 
thing,  and  will  never  be  considered  in  any  other  light ;  con- 
sequently never  respected,  let  his  merits  be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to 
you,  is  not  only  as  different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is 
firon  blustering,  or  true  wit  from  joking,  but  is  absolutely 
inconsisteiit  with  it ;  for  nothing  vilifies  and  degrades  more 
than  pride.  The  pretensions  of  the  proud  man  are  oftener 
treated  with  sneer  and  contempt,  than  with  indignation :  as 
we  offer  ridiculously  too  little  to  a  tradesman,  who  asks 
ridiculously  too  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we  do  not  haggle 
with  one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indisci^iminate  assentation  degrade, 
aa  much  as  indiscriminate  contra(Hction  and  noisy  debate 
disgust.  But  a  modest  assertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a 
complaisant  acquiescence  in  other  people's,  preserve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions  and  address, 
vilify,  as  they  imply  eitha^  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low 
e4ucastion,  and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention 
to  the  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a 
moment's  thought,  lower  a  man  ;  who  from  thence  is  thought 
(^d  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal 
de  Retz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a 
little  mind,  from  the  moment  tha^  he  told  him  he  had  written 
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three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  k  wm  an  exceHeni 
good  one  stilly 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and 
motions  gives  dignity,  withont  excluding  wit  and  decent 
cheerfulness,  vfaiefa  aze  always,  serious  themselves.^  A  con- 
stant smirk  upon  the  face,  aB4  a  whifiHng  activity  of  the 
body,  are  strong  mdioations  of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a 
hurry,  shows  that  the  tiling  he  is  al^oot  ia  too  big  &t  him. 
Haste  and  hurry  aice  vei:y  different  thingsi 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  those  things  which  may, 
and  do,  in  the  opinipn  of  the  world,  krwer  and  sink  charoeters, 
B  other  respects  valuable  enough;  but  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  those  that  affect  and  sijak  the  mor^  charaetars* 
They  are  su&iently  obvious.  A  man  who  has  patiendy 
been  kicked,  may  as  well,  pretend  to  courage,  as  a  man 
blasted  by  vices  and  crimes,  to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an 
exterior  decency  and  dignity  of  manners  will  even  keep  svch 
a  nuui  longer  from  sinking,  thfl^  otherwise  he  would  be :  of 
such  consequence  is  decorum,  even  though  affected  and 
put  on  1 


XII. — ON  VTTLGABITZ. 

A  vui/GAR,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  acting,  or  speaking, 
implies  a  low  education,  and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Young 
people  contract  it  at  school,  or  among  servants,  with  whom 
they  are  too  often  used  to  converse ;  but,  after  they  frequent 
good  company,  they  must  want  attentipn.  and  observation 
very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite  aside.  And  indeed  if 
they  do  not,  good  company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them 
aside.  The  various  kinds  of  vulgarisms  are  infinite:  I  cannot 
pretend  to  point  Uiem  out  to  you;  but^I  will  give  some 
samples,  by  which  you  may  guess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager  and  impetu- 
ous about  trifles.  He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  thinksL 
every  thing  that  is  said  m^aat  at  him :  if  the  company  hap) 
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pen  to  laugh,  be  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him ;  he  grows 
angry  and  testy;  says  something  very  impertinent,  and 
draws  himself  into  a  scmpe,  by  showing  what  he  calls  a 
proper  spirit,  and  asserting  himself.  A  well-bred  man  does 
not  suppose  himself  to  be  either  the  sole  or  principal  objeot 
of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or  words  of  the  company;  and  never 
suspects  that  he  is  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  unless  he  is 
conscious  that  he  deserves  it.  And  if  (which  very  seldom 
happens)  the  company  is  absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  do 
either,  he  does  not  care  twopence,  unless  the  insult  be  so 
gross  and  plain  as  to  require  satisfaction  of  another  kind. 
As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement  and  eager  about 
tiiem ;  and  wherever  they  are  concerned,  rather  acquiesces 
than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's  conversation  always  savours 
strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education  and  company.  It 
turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  affairs,  his  servants,  the 
excellent  order  lie  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little 
anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood ;  all  which  he  relates  with 
emphasis,  as  interesting  matters.     He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Yulgivism  in  language  is  the  next  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  bad  company,  and  a  bad  education.  A 
man  of  fushion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than  this. 
Proverbial  expressions  and  trite  saybgs  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  Would  he  say,  that  mmi 
differ  in  their  tastes ;  he  both  supports  and  adorns*  that 
opinion,  by  the  good  old  saying,  as  he  respectfully  calls  it, 
that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  If 
anybody  attempts  being  smart,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him ;  he 
gives  them  tit  for  tat,  ay,  that  he  does.  He  has  alwnys 
0ome  favourite  word  for  the  time  being;  which,  for  the  sake 
of  using  often,  he  commonly  abuses.  Such  as,  vastly  angry, 
vastly  kind,  vastly,  handtome,  and  vastly  ugly.  Even  his 
pronunciation  of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast 
along  with  it.  He  calls  t^e  earth  yeartk;  he  is  obleeged, 
not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to  wards  and  not  towards  such 
fr  place.    He  sometimes  affects  hard  words,  by  way  of  oma« 
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ment,  which  he  always  mangles.  ^  well-bred  man  nerer 
has  recourse  to  proverbs,  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses  neither 
fayourite  words  nor  hard  words ;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak 
very  correctly  and  granunatically,  and  to  pronounce  pro- 
perly ;  that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 
An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and 
a  certain  lefb-handedness  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  loudly  pro- 
claim low  education  and  low  company ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  have  frequented  good  company, 
without  having  caiight  something,  at  least,  of  their  air  and 
motions.  A  new-raked  man  is  distinguished  in  a  regiment 
by  his  awkwardness ;  but  he  must  be  impenetrably  dull,  if, 
in  a  month  or  two*s  time^  he  cannot  perform  at  least  the 
common  manual  exercise,  and  look  like  a  soldier.  The  very 
accoutrements  of  a  man  of  &8hion  are  grievous  encumbrances 
to  a  vulgar  man.  He  i»  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  hat 
when  it  b  not  upon  his  head ;  his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he 
wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
he  drinks  $  destroys  them  first,  and  then  accompanies  them 
in  their  fall.  His  sword  is  formidable  only  to  Ms  own  legs, 
which  would  posnbly  carry  him  fast  enough  out  of  the  way 
of  any  sword  but  his  own.  His  clothes  fit  him  so  in,  and  con- 
strain him  80  much,  that  he  seems  rather  their  prisoner  than 
their  proprietor.  He  presents  himself  in  company,  like  a 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice  }  his  very  ab  condemns  him ; 
and  people  of  fashion  will  no  more  connect  themselves  with 
the  one,  than  people  of  character  will  with  the  other.  This 
repulse  drives-  and  sinks  him  into  low  company — a  gulf  from 
whence  no  man,  after  a  certain  age,  ever  emerged. 


Xm. — ON  GOOD  BBBEDING. 


A  FRiBHB  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justfy  defisied  good 
breeding  to  be,  "  the  result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good 
nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgeofie  &mxi  then." 
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Taking  tbis  for  granted  (as  I  tUnk  it  cannot  be  dispnted), 
it  is  astonishing  to  me,  that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense 
and  good  nature,  can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As 
to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons, 
places,  and  circnmstances ;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  every- 
where and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners  are,  to  par- 
ticular societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — 
their  cement,  and  theif  security.  And,  as  laws  are  enacted 
to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  bad  ones ;  so  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility  universally 
implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners,  and  punish 
bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  differ- 
ence,  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than  at  first 
one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who  invades  another's 
property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who^ 
by  his  iU  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  com- 
forts of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished 
society.  Mutual  complaisance,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilized  people,  as  protection  and  obedience  are 
between  kings  and  subjects ;  whoever,  in  either  case,  violates 
that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advantages  arising  from  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  really  think,  that  next  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the 
most  pleasing;  and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the 
most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well  bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now  con- 
sider some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which 
they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
infinitely  their  superiors;  such  as  crowned  heads,  princes, 
and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  eminent  posts.  It 
is  the  manner  of  showing  that  respect  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world,  expresses  it  in  its  full 
extent :  but  naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern  ;  whereaa 
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k  man,  who  is  not  nsed  to  ke^  good  company,  expresses  it 
awkwardly  •  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and  that  it 
obsts  him  a  great  deal ;  but  T  never  saw  the  worst-bred  man 
liTing,  goiltj  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head«  and 
such  like  indecencies,  in  company  that  he  respected.  In 
•such  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to 
fit,  to  show  that  respect,  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in 
an  easy,  unembarrassed*  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what 
observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixeid  companies,  idioever  is  admitted  to  make  part  of 
them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  rest;  and,  consequently,  as  tiiereis  no 
one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect,  people  are  apt  to 
take  a  greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less 
upon  their  guard;  and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  withb 
certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  oecaaion  to  be  trans 
gressed.  But,  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entided 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims,  and  very 
justly,  erery  mark  of  civility  and  good  breeding.  Ease  is 
allowed,  but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. If  a  man  accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so 
dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality, 
to  show  him,  by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says, 
that  you  think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth 
hearing.  It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women,  who, 
of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of 
their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious  good 
breeding  from  men.  Hieir  little  wants,  likings,  dishkes, 
preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies,  must  be  officiously 
attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated  by 
a  well-bred  man.  You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those 
conveniences  and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right; 
^such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but,  <hi  the 
eontrary,  always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them  to 
I  others ;  who,  in  their  turns,  win  offer  them  to  you  ;  so  that, 
upon  the  wh<4e,  you  wiU,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your  share  of 
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lira  common  right.  It  wotdd  be  endless  fo^  me  to  enam»ate 
all  the  particular  instances  in  wliich  a  welUbi^  man  shows 
his  good  breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  wonld  be  inju- 
rious to  yon  to  suppose,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not 
point  them  out  to  you ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will 
recommend,  and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people 
are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that 
they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  with  regard  to  one's  most 
fiuniliar  iiiends  and  acquaintancies,  or  those  who  really  are 
our  inferiors ;  and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of 
ease  is  not  only  allowed,  but  prefer,  and  contributes  much 
to  the  comforts  of  a  prirate,  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  whidi  must  by  no  means  be  violated. 
A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carelessness  becomes 
injurious  and  tnsnlting,  from  the  real  or  supposed  inferiority 
of  tiie  persons ;  and  that  delightful  liberty  of  conversation 
among  a  few  friends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  oflen  has 
been,  by  being  carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example 
expliuns  things  best,  and  I  wfll  put  a  pretty  strong  case. 
Suppose  you  and  me  alone  together;  I  believe  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
yonr  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in  any 
other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you  would  indulge 
me  In  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody  would.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  do  you  imagine  I  should  think  there 
were  no  bounds  to  that  freedom  ?  I  assure  you,  I  should 
not  think  so ;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down 
by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other 
degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  T^e  most  familiar  and 
intimate  habitudes,  connexions,  and  finendships,  require  a 
degree  of  good  breeding,  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides  ^  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill  bred,  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not 
use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  misplaced  between 
nss   but  I  shall  certmnly  observe  that  degree  of  good 
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breeding  with  yon,  whicli  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and 
which,  I  am  snre,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  ns  like 
one  another's  company  long. 


Xnr. — GSNTLENE88  OF  MANNBBS  WITH  FIBMKES8  OF  USSH. 

I  MBNTioNBD  to  you  some  time  ago  a  sentence,  which  I  would 
most  earnestly  wish  you  always  to  retain  in  your  thoughts, 
and  observe  in  your  conduct;  it  is  suavith'  in  modo,  fartiter 
in  re.  I  do  not  know  any  one  rule  so  unexceptionably 
useful  and  necessary  in  every  part  of  life. 

The  siuxvith'  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink 
into  a  mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not 
supported  and  dignified  by  the  fortit^  in  re ;  which  would 
also  run  into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  vtavitkr  in  modo :  however,  they  are  seldom 
united.  The  warm  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits, 
despises  the  suaviUr  in  modo,  and  thinks  to  carry  all  before 
him  by  the  fortith'  in  re.  He  may  possibly,  by  great 
accident,  now  and  tlien  succeed,  when  he  has  only  weak  and 
timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to 
shock,  ofiend,  be  hated,  and  faiL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cunning  crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the 
suavity  in  modo  only ;  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men ;  he 
seems  Ju>  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts 
the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person;  he  insinuates 
himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected, 
and  surely  despised  by  everybody  else.  The  wise  man 
(who  difiers  as  much  from  the  cunning  as  from  the  choleric 
man)  alone  joins  the  «ii^nn^ir  in  modo  with  thefortit^  in  re. 

J£  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command, 
your  commands  delivered  stuxoith  in  modo  will  be  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  consequently  well  obeyed;  whereas,  if  given 
only  fortith',  that  is  brutally,  they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus 
says,  be  interpreted  than  executed.  For  my  own  part,  if  i 
bade  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  rough  insult- 
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lag  manner,  I  should  expect,  that  in  obeying  me,  he  would 
contxiTe  to  spill  some  of  it  upon  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
deserve  it  A  cool  steady  resolution  should  diow,  that 
where  you  have  a  right  to  command,  you  will  be  obeyed; 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing 
that  obedience  should  make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consdousnesB  of  mferiority. 
If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  yOor  due,  you 
must  do  it  suavitir  in  modo,  or  you  will  give  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  refuse  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting 
the  manner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady 
perseverance  and  decent  tenaciousness,  show  the  fortiter 
in  re.  In  short,  this  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the 
world  of  being  loved  without  being  despised,  and  feared 
without  being  hated.  It  constitutes  the  dignity  of  character, 
which  every  wise  man  must  endeavour  to  establish. 

If  therefore  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your 
temper,  which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies, 
or  rough  expressions,  to  either  your  superiors,  your  equals. 
or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and 
call  the  ftuxvith'  in  modo  to  your  assistance:  at  the  first 
impulse  of  passion  be  silent,  till  you  can  be  soft.  Labour 
even  to  get  the  command  of  your  countenance  so  well,  that 
those  emotions  may  not  be  read  in  it — a  most  unspeakable 
advantage  in  business  I  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  compli- 
ance, no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on 
your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  or  flattery  on  other 
people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that 
reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  return  to 
the  charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things 
attainable  that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid  meekness,  is 
always  abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  unfeeling; 
but  meekness,  when  sustained  by  ihe  fortiter  in  re,  is  always 
respected,  commonly  successful.  In  your  friendships  and 
connexions,  as  well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particu- 
larly useful:  let  your  firmness  and  vigour  preserve  and 
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inyite  attacliments  to  you ;  but,  at  die  same  dme,  let  your 
manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends  and  dependents 
from  becoming  yours ;  let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  tiie 
gentleness  of  your  manner,  but  let  them  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  the  steadiness  of  your  just  resentment ;  for  there  is  a 
great  di^rence  between  bearing  maliee,  whidi  is  always 
migenerons,  and  a  resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always 
prudent  and  justifiable. 

I  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, with  firmness  of  mind,  is  a  short,  but  full  description  of 
human  perfeotion,  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties. 


XT.— <W  8TDDT. 

SnmiBS  serre  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ab3ity. 
The  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  prirateness  and  retiring ;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judg- 
ment and  diflpositaon  of  business;  For  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but 
the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  marshalling  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for 
ornament  is  afiectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  tiieir 
rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and 
tire  perfected  by  experience ;  for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  duty;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn 
studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ; 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  not  to  find  taHc  and  discourse,  but  to  wdgh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  Tead« 
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bat  not  cnrlously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read 
by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that 
should  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sorts  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are  like  common 
distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  Ml  man ; 
conference  a  ready  man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cimning 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 


XTI ^WBSTMIlfSTlUl  ABBBT. 

NVhen  I  am  in  a  serious  hnmour,  I  very  oft«n  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the 
place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in 
it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulnesSj  that  is  not  disa^eeable.  I  yesterday 
passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and 
inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  bom  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another ;  the  whole  history  of  his  life  bring  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the 
departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
but  that  ihey  were  bom,  and  that  they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with 
the  diggmg  of  a  grare,  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that 
was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull,  intermixed 
with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or 
other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body. 
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Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innnmeraUe 
multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  U^ether  under  the  pave- 
ment of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women, 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  pre- 
bendaries, were  crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength, 
and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undis- 
tinguished in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of  mor- 
tality, as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more  particularly, 
by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments 
that  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs^ 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively 
modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person  departed 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not  understood 
once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  qaarter  I  found 
there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observed  indeed  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
monuments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
sons whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of 
Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always 
serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can 
therefore  take  a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and 
delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with 
those  objects  which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I 
look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with  ih« 
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grief  of.  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves, 
I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who 
deposed  them ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect,  with  sorrow  and  astonishment, 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind ; 
when  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. 


XVII ^BEMABKS  ON  THE  SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the  position  of  the 
earth  that  we  inhabit,  with  respect  to  the  other  planets, 
afford  much  employment  to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered',  that  no  other  conformation  of 
the  system  could  have  given  such  commodious  distributiona 
of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  ,so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  spl^re 

It  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the  medalist,  with  equal 
reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the 
residence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a  short  time,  whose 
task  is  to  advance  himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilanee  oi  eaution,  and  activity 
of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  such  as  human  nature 
does  not  willingly  perform,  and  such  as  those  are  inclined 
to  delay  who  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  this  universal  rductance  should  be 
counteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of  hesitation  wakened  into 
resolve  >  that  the  danger  of  procrastination  should  be  always 
in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  tius  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly  con* 
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spire.  Whatever  we  see  on  every  tide,  seimnds  us  of  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  fiux  of  life.  The  day  and  night  sue* 
eeed  each  other,  the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year, 
the  sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  seta ;  and. 
the  moon  every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  imege  of  the  year,  and 
ihe  year  as  the  representation  of  life.  The  morning  answers 
to  the  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood  aad  youth  The. 
noon  corre^wttds  to  the  summer;  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an  emblon  o£ 
antumn,  and  autumn  of  dedintsg  life.  The  night,  with  its 
silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter  points 
out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes  and 
pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward;  however  swiftly,  by  a  motioB 
equable  and  easy,  perceivea  not  the  change  of  place  but  by 
the  variation  of  c^jects.  If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolk 
thus  silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistinguishable 
oniformity,  we  should  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end 
of  the  course.  If  one  hour  were  like  another ;  if  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun  did  not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if 
1^  change  of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year,  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and  years 
would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  departure 
or  succeseioB,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and 
careless  of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  without 
power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to  compare  the 
time  which  is  already  lost  with  that  which  may  probably 
remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  is  even 
observed  by  the  passage,  and  by  nations  who  have  raised 
their  minds  very  little  above  animal  instinct:  there  «« 
human  beings,  whose  language  does  not  supply  them  with 
words  by  which  they  can  number  five,  but  I  have  read  of 
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'Bu&e  that  hare  not  names  £>f  day  aad  night,  for  snnimer 
and  winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  nature,  howeyer 
forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 
many,  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  timfl^ 
appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do  which  he. neglects:  every  man  has 
faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects? 
of  time,  that  things  necessary  and.  certain  often  surprise  us 
like  unexpected  eontingenoiMU  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her 
bloom,  and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder,  cm  oux 
return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left 
children,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them 
as  men.  The  traveller  visits  in  agd  those  countries  through 
whieh  he  rambled  in  his.  youth^.  and  hopes  for  merriment  at 
the  old  place.  The  man  of  business)  wearied  with  unsatis- 
factory prosperity,  retires  to  lite  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
expects  to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  companions  of 
his  childhood*  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once 
was  young. 

From  this  inattentioiu  so  general  and  so  mischievous,  let 
it  be  every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  that 
desires,  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give  while  his 
gifb  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of  his  benefac- 
tion. And  let  him  who  proposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect, 
that  while  he  forms  his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  ^'  th» 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.** 


XVni. — DISCONTENT  THE  COMMON  LOT  Ot  AXL  MANKIND. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  axe 
idways  impatient  of  the  present.  Attunment  is  followed 
l^  neglect,  and  possesion  by  disgust.  Eew  moments  are 
10019  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  miad  is  coacertiDg^ 
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t  for  a  new  undertaking.  From  the  first  bint  tliat 
wakens  the  fancy,  to  the  hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is 
improTement  and  progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every 
hour  brings  additions  to  the  original  scheme,  suggests  some 
new  expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  preparations  are 
made  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides  after  day 
through  Elysian  prospects,  and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song 
of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many  content 
themselves  with  a  succession  of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear 
out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of  contriving 
what  they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action,  with 
great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to  their  design, 
and,  after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations,  are 
snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  waiting  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some  ade- 
quate solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not  whether  any  condi- 
tion could  be  prefeired  to  that  of  the  man  who  invdves 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to 
show  him  the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are  notions 
reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confid^ce  "forsake 
the  breast;  every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  without 
bringing  abilities  to  perform  it:  difficulties  embarrass,  uncer- 
tainty perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exasperates,  or 
neglect  depresses.  We  proceed,  because  we  have  begun ; 
we  complete  our  design,  that  the  labour  already  spent  may 
not  be  in  vain  :  but  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the 
gay  smile  of  alacrity  disappears,  we  are  necessitated  to 
implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and 
constancy. 

When  once  our  labomr  has  begun,  the  comfort  that  enables 
us  to  endure  it  is  the  i»ospeet  of  ito  end ;  for  though  m  * 
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erery  long  work  there  are  some  joyous  inteiTalfl  of  8el£> 
applause,  when  the  attention  is  recreated  hj  unexpected 
facility,  and  the  imagination  soot&ed  by  incidental  excel- 
lences not  comprised  in  the  first  plan,  yet  the  toSl  with 
which  performance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  irksome  and 
disgusting,  and  so  frequent  is  the  naoessity  of  resting  .below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our  reach,  that 
seldom  any  man  obtains  more  from  his  endeayours  than  a 
painful  oonyiotion  of  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  he  feds  himself  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  and  vexation  the  concomitant 
of  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  is 
engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  change.  He  that 
has  made  his  way  by  assiduity  and  vigilance  to  public  em- 
ployment, talks  among  his  friends  of  nothing  but  the  delight 
of  retirement :  he  whom  the  necessity  of  solitary  application 
secludes  from  the  world,  listens  with  a  beating  heart  to  its 
distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings^  and 
resolves,  when  he  can  regiilate  his  hours  by  his  own  choice, 
to  take  his  fill  of  merriment  and  diversions,  or  to  display  his 
abilities  on  the  universal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
distinction  and  applause^ 

Every  desire,  however  innocent  or  natural,  grows  danger- 
ous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind. 
When  we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  consider  any  thing 
as  capable  of  giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  fbrbear  some  precipitation  in  our  advances  and 
irregularity  in  our  pursuits;  He  that  has  long  cultivated 
the  tree,  watched  the  swelling  bud  and  opening  blossom, 
and  pleased  himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun 
and  shower  added  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till  the  fruit 
has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eager- 
ness to  reward  them.  When  wd  have  diligently  laboured 
for  any  purpose,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have 
attained  it,  and,  because  we  have  already  done  much,  too 
suddenly  donclude  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 

t 
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All  attraction  is  increased  bjr  the  approach  of  the  attneU 
ing  body.  We  never  find  onrselves  so  desxroos  to  finish,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  onr  work,  or  so  impatient  of  deky,  as 
when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  Part  of  this 
unseasonable  importunity  of  discontent  may  be  justly  im- 
puted to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must  always  oppress 
us  more  as  our  toil  has  been  longer  continued;  but  the 
greater  part  usually  proceeds  firom  firoquent  contemplation 
of  that  ease  which  we  now  consider  as  near  and  certain, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  ^hopes,  we  cannot 
•ufier  to  be  bnger  withheld. 


UX ^THB  FBBSENT  JJFE  TO  BB  COBSIDBBBD  09LT  Aa  IT  MAT 

CONDUCB  TO  THB  HAFFIBB8S  OF  A  FUTUBB  ONE. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take 
a  survey  of  its  inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be? 
Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made 
for  quite  different  ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really 
are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are  placed  in  this  worid 
to  get  riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and  title  ?  Nay, 
would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats 
of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  pleasures 
under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that 
we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite 
to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we 
are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ; 
that  we  are  constant  to  our  duty,  and  that  we  keep  a  steady 
eye  on  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  destined  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
busy  species  fall  short  even  of  that  age !    How  would  he  be 
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lost  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this 
set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this 
life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence ;  when,  I 
say,  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to 
all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  prepara- 
tions ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than 
that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  m  providing  f(ff  a  life 
of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provision 
for  that^  which,  af%er  many  myriads  of  years,  will  be  s^ 
new,  and  still  beginning ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or 
honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may, 
afler  all,  prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other 
life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  school 
men :  Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great 
ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand 
years:  supposing,  then,  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
be  happy  aUihe  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  con- 
suming by  this  slow  method  till  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it 
left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after ; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  that  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
tibousand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

'It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thousands  of 
years  are  to  iihe  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in 
reality  ihey  do  not  bear  so  great^a  proportion  to  that  dura- 
tion which  is  to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest 
number  which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of 
those  sands  to  the  supposed  heap.   Reason  therefore  tells  us, 

y2 
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^without  any  manner  of  hesitation,  whicli  would  be  the  better 
]>art  in  this  choice.  However,  aa  I  have  before  intimated, 
our  reason  might  in  such  a  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  mider  the  oonsi^len^ 
tion  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  this  duration,  and 
of  the  great  distaaee  of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it.  The  miiid«  I  say.  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
kappiaess  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  is  so  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choioe 
we  actually  have  befoie  us  is  this,  whether  we  will  choose  to 
be  happy  £or  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten  years,  nay, 
perhaps,  of  only  twenty  or  ten  years»  I  might  say  of  eoly 
a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eteanity.;  or,  on  the 
contamry,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy 
for  a  whole  eternity ;  what  words  axe  sufficient  to  express 
that  folly  and  want  of  eonsideration  whieh  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  ewtn  at  ike  wont,  by  supposing  (what 
leldom  happens)  that  a  coune  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable 
m  this  life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that 
virtue  will  make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  Hfe,  than  a 
contrary  ooume  of  vice ;  how  ean  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
stupidity  or  madness  of  those  persons  who  are  oapable  of 
ms^iiug  so  absurd  a  choice  I 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  thie  life  oii^  as 
it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  a  few  years- to  those  of  an  etemitjF. 


XX. — ON  TBB  KNOWLEBGE  OF  THB  WORLD. 

KoTHura  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  thek  ignorance  of  things  which  are  Imown 
to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  institutions  of  the  schools  as  giving  the  last  perfec- 
tion to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see  men  winkled 
with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instructed*  in  the  minute 
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eircuBistances  of  pTopriety^  or  the  necessary  fomtB  of  dailjr 
transactions;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reverence  kit 
modes  of  edneation,  which  they  find,  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Books,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books. 
The  student  must  learn  by  oommerce  with  mankind  to 
reduce  -his  speculations  to  practice,  and  accommodate  his 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
acholastio  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in 
academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to 
disregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine  that 
they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction.  They 
therefore  step  out  irom  thesr  eefis  into  the  open  y^orld  witJi 
all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance ; 
they  look  round  about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equ^y  unknown 
and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must 
imitate,  and  with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they 
desiro  to  pass  their  time  happily  amongst  them. 

To  lesson  tiiat  disdain  wi^  which  scholars  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwilling- 
nesB  with  which  ibey  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse- 
researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet  pleasure  w  not  given, 
nor  afiection  conciliated,  bat  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about,  which  only  a  small 
part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them 
carious,  must  lose  his*  days  in  unsocial  silence*  and  live  in 
the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only 
be  useful  on  great  occasions,*  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexa-- 
tions  which  fret  away  hapjMness,  and  which  nothing  im 
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required  to  remove  bat  a  lltde  dexterity  of  conduct  and 
readiness  of  expedients. 

Ko  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish 
the  desire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officiousness ; 
and  therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn 
those  arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is 
preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  inter- 
change of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed, 
as  others  are  capable  of  rec^ving,  and  such  pleasures  only 
imparted,  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  honour  will 
be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  over- 
paid by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  employed  in  litde 
things  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  iu 
his  evening  declination,  he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains 
his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less. 


XXI. — THE  PIJLNETABT  AKD  TESRESTBIAI.  WORLDS. 

To  US,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  anywhere  behold:  it  is  also 
clothed  with  verdure,  distinguished  by  trees,  and  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations;  whereas,  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  on  one  of  the  planets,  it  wears  a  uniform  aspect, 
looks  all  luminous,  and  no  larger  than  a  spot.  To  beings 
who  dwell  at  still  greater  distances,  it  entirely  disappears. 
That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the  evening 
star — as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in  the 
procession  of  night ;  in  the  other,  ushers  in  and  antidpates 
the  dawn — is  a  planetary  world ;  which,  with  the  five  others 
that  so  wonder^y  vary  theur  mystic  dance,  are  in  them- 
selves dark  bodies,  and  shine  only  by  reflection ;  have  fields, 
and  seas,  and  skies  of  their  own;  are  furnished  with  all 
accommodations  for  animal  subsistence,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  abodes  of  intellectaal  life:  all  which,  iog&ihsst  with 
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our  earthty  habitation,  are  dependent  on  tliat  grand  dis- 
penser of  divine  munificence,  the  sun ;  receive  their  light 
from  the  distribution  of  his  rays,  and  derive  their  comfort 
from  his  benign  agency. 

The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky,  is,  in  this  respect,  fixed  and  immovable ;  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs,  wheel  their  stated  courses.  The 
son,  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illuminates, 
is  abundantly  larger  than  this  whole  earth,  on  which  so 
many  lofry  mountains  rise,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll.  A 
line  extending  from  side  to  side,  through  the  centre  of  that 
resplendent  orb,  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles :  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumfe- 
rence, would  require  a  length  of  millions.  Were  its  solid 
contents  to  be  estimated,  the  account  would  overwhelm  our 
understanding,  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  express.  Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy  ? 
Are  we  ready  to  cry  out,  in  a  transport  of  surprise,  "How 
mighty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  such  a  prodigious  fire ;  and 
keeps  alive,  icom  age  to  age,  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
flame  !*'  Let  us  attend  our  philosophic  guides,  and  we  shall 
be  brought  acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged  and 
more  inflaming. 

This  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe:  every  star, 
though  in  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that 
glitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a  vast  globe,  like  the  sun 
in  size  and  in  glory ;  no  less  spacious,  no  less  luminous,  than 
the  radiant  source  of  day.  So  that  every  star  is  not  barely 
a  world,  but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system ;  has  a  reti- 
nue of  worlds,  irradiated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving  round 
its  attractive  influence ;  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in 
immeasurable  wilds  of  ether.  That  the  stars  appear  like  so' 
many  diminutive,  and  scarcely-distinguishable  points,  is 
owing  to  their  immense  and  inconceivable  distance.    Im« 
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meiiae and inconoeivablomdeed kut  sinoe aball,  disdiic^ 
from  a  caanon,  and  flying  with  unabated  rapidity,  murt 
travel,  at  this  impetuous  rate,  almost  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand years,  before  it  could  reach  the  nearest  of  these  twink- 
ling luminaries. 

While  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I  lea^m  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness,  and  also  discover  the  abject  littleness 
of  all  terrestrial  things.  What  ia  the  earth,  wijth  all  her 
ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with  this  astonishingly  giaad 
furniture  of  the  skies  ?  What,  but  a  dim  spieck,  hardly  per- 
ceivable in  the  map  of  the  universe  ?  It  is  observed  by  a 
very  judicious  writer,  that,  if  the  sun  himself,  w^iich  en- 
lightens this  part  of  the  creation,  were  extinguishied,  and  all 
the  host  of  planetary  worlds,  which  move  about  him,  were 
annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  can 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  any  more  than  a  gwn 
of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  bulk  of  which  H^y  conr 
sist,  and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  are  so  exceedingly 
little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  their  loss  TfOQld 
*  scarcely  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of  God's  wcnrks.  If 
then,  not  our  globe  only,  but  this  whole  system,  be  so  vwy 
diminutive,  what  is  a  kingdcmi  or  a  country  ?  What  aie  a 
few  lordships,  or  the  so-much  admired  patrimonies  of  those 
who  are  styled  wealthy?  Wlien  I  measure  them  with  my 
own  little  pittance,  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dinaen- 
sions ;  but,  when  I  take  the  universe  for  my  standard,  how 
scanty  is  their  size!  how  contemptible  their  figure  1  They 
shrink  into  pompous  nothings. 


XXU ^THE  PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  has,  in  all 
&{^t  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
human  occupations ;  and  the  name  of  philosopher,  or  lover 
of  wisdom,  is  given  to  him  who  leads  such  a  life.  But  it  ia 
by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  (^ould  do  nothing  ela» 
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than  study  known  traths»  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn 
this  high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life;  and 
he  who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the 
refined  and  eievjating  pleasures  of  knowledge,  to  the  low 
gratification  of  the  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
Fluksf^her. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  these  is  a  positive  g^tification 
resulting  from  the  study  of  the  sciences.  If  it  be  a  pleasure 
to  gratify  curiosity — ^to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of-^to 
have  our  feelings  of  wonder  called  forth ;  how  pure  a  delight 
of  this  very  kind  does  natural  science  hold  out  to  its  students  I 
Recollect  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  mechanical 
philosophy.  Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  optical 
science  discloses.  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its  wonders ; 
and  yet  these  are  trifling  when  compared  to  the  prodigies 
whidi  astronomy  opens  to  our  view:  the  enormous  masses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  immense  distances ;  their  count- 
less numbers ;  and  their  motions,  whose  swiftness  mocks  the 
uttermost  efforts  of  the  imagination.  Then,  if  we  raise  our 
view  to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  we  are  again  gratified 
virith  tracing  accurate,  but  most  unexpected  resemblances. 
Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find  that  the 
power  which  keeps  the  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path 
wheeling  round  the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds 
that  compose  the  universe,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place 
and  motion ;  that  the  same  power  keeps  the  moon  in  her 
path  round  the  earth ;  that  the  same  power  causes  the  tides 
upon  our  earth,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  earth  itself; — 
and  that,  afler  all,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone 
fall  to  the  ground  ?  To  learn  these  things,  and  to  reflect 
upon  them,  produces  certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

We  are  raised,  by  science,  to  an  understanding  of  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  haa  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Kot  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  qf  design ; 
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and  the  skill  eveiywhere  coDspieaoos,  is  calculated,  in  so 
▼ait  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures — and  especially  of  onrselyes — ^that  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  conclading,  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of 
Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with 
a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently,  however, 
of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  inexpressible 
of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes,  the  marvel- 
lous works  of  the  Great  Architect  of  nature,  and  to  trace  the 
unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are  exhibited  m 
the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  mightiest  parts  of  his 
system. 


XZin. — DEPBNDENCE  ON  paOYIDENCE. 

Reoabd  the  world  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  raise  your  expectations  high ; 
See  that  the  balanced  scale  be  such, 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much, 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing ; 
Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  sting. 
Life  is  a  sea  where  storms  must  rise : 
Tis  folly  talks  of  doudless  skies ; 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail, 
Eludes  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

Be  still,  nor  anxious  thoughts  employ ; 
Distrust  embitters  present  joy ; 
On  God  for  all  events  depend ; 
You  cannot  want  when  God*s  your  friend. 
Wdgh  well  your  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Maker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  die  womb. 
Guides  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy; 
Can  she  forget  her  prattling  joy  ? 
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Say,  then,  shall  soy'reign  love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart  ? 
HeaVn  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind, 
Yet^say  not  thou  that  heav'n's  unkind. 
God  18  alike  botii  good  and  wise. 
In  what  he  grants,  and  what  denies : 
Perhaps,  what  (Toodness  gives  to-day, 
To-m(»TOw  Groodness  takes  away. 

You  say  that  troubles  intervene ; 
That  sorrows  darken  half  the  scene. 
True, — and  this  consequence  you  see. 
The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee. 
You*re  like  a  passenger  below. 
That  stays,  perhaps,  a  night  or  so ; 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  bound'iies  of  the  skies. 

Of  heav'n  ask  virtue,  wisdom,  health ; 
But  never  let  thy  pray'r  be  wealth. 
Kfood  be  thme  (though  little  gold). 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold ; 
Such  as  may  nature's  wants  suffice, 
Kot  what  from  pride  and  folly  rise ; 
If  80^  the  molions  of  thy  soul. 
And  a  calm  conscience  crowns  the  whole  ; 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store. 
You  can*t,  in  reason,  wish  for  more ; 
And  if  kind  heav'n  this  comfort  brings, 
Tis  more  than  heav'n  bestows  on  kings. 


XXCT. — ^ABVICE  TO  A  BECKLE88  TOUTH. 

Lbabn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  woidd  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy. 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you, 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
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Nor  thrust  ymmelf  on  all  societies, 

Till  men's  affections,  or  your  oivn  deaert. 

Should  worthily  invite  joul  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectlesa  in  his  counes, 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  awaj  younelf 

In  flashing  finery,  lest,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  bbujOT, 

Whose  property  is  only  to  offend* 

rd  have  you  sober,,  and  oontaan  yoursdf ; 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  thm  your  boat^ 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  8tifl«. 

Kor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 

Which  b  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing. 

From  dead  men's  dust  and  IxHies ;  and  none  of  youn, 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 


XXT. — BEAL  HODHZJOrr. 

SsABCH  we  the  springs, 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  thingst 
There  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  begaiy 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  maai 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestoVd ; 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  pow*r  inspir'd  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form*d  the  sodb  the  same. 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will, 
Dispens'd  with  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with  equal  skiS ; 
Like  liberty  indulg'd,  with  choice  of  good  or  ilL 
Thus  bom  alike,  fi'om  Virtue  first  began 
The  diff**renoe  that  distinguish'd  mft'n  ifirosn  i 
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He  ckum'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
Bnt  that  -which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 
Warm*d  with  more  partides  of  heayenly  flame. 
He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame ; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course. 
As  nature's  institute,  is  jet  in  force, 
Uncancdl'd,  though  diflus'd:  «id  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
Though  poor  in  ibrtme,  of  celestial  race : 
And  he  coBimits  the  crime,  who  calk  him  base. 


XXTI. — TSB  OOD  07  KATURS. 

Look  abroad, 
And  tell  me,  shall  we  to  blind  chance  ascribe 
A  scene  so  wonderful,  so  fair  and  good  ? 
Shall  we  no  further  search  than  sense  will  lead, 
To  find  the  glorious  cause  which  so  delights 
The  eye  and  ear,  and  scatters  ever}rwher6 
Ambronal  perfumes  ?    Is  there  not  a  hand 
Which  operates  unseen,  and  regulates 
The  vast  machine  we  tread  on  ?    Yes,  there  is  j 
Who  first  created  the  great  world,  a  work 
Of  deep  construction,  eompiicately  wrought, 
Wheel  within  wheel;  though  all  in  vain  we  strive 
To  trace  remote  elTects  through  the  thick  maze 
Of  movements  intricate,  confused,,  and  strange, 
Up  to  the  great  Artifieer  who  made 
And  guides  the  whole.  What  if  we  see  him  not  ? 
No  more  can  we  behold  the  busy  soul 
Which  animates  ourselves.     Man  to  himself 
Is  all  a  miracle.    I  cannot  see 
The  latent  cause,  yet  such  I  know  there  is. 
Which  gives  the  body  motion,  nor  can  tell 
By  what  strange  impulse  the  so  ready  limb 
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FerfonnB  the  purpoMs  of  wilL    How  then 
Shalt  thou  and  I,  who  cannot  ipan  onrselTefl^ 
In  thia  ournarrow  vessel  comprehend 
The  being  of.a  God  1 


1 


XXyn. — ^ASPIRATIONB  AFTER  THBINFINl'ril. 

Sat,  why  was  nuuai  so  emkientl3r<Tiu8ed 

Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  fhun&; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  inmiortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  tiieatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justioe ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds-; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

Ajid  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 

A.nd  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voiee 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  eteep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  heaven  ?     Else  wherefore  biu*ns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope. 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 

And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might; 

I^oud  of  the  strong  contention  of  h^  toik; 

Proud  to  be  daring  ?  who  but  rather  turns 

To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  fUune  ? 

Who  that,  from  alpine  heights,  his  labouring- eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
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Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven^aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  die  spring  alofl 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  «un. 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  efiVised, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  lights,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invest  the  orient.    Kow,  amazed  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode  i 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
£ven  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortid  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Ncif  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
1 
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Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  fLo^irwy  lvp» 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment:  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  he^  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


txrai HUMAH  CITB. 

Thb  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky ; 

The  bees  hiyve  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cUp  is  circling  there. 

Now,  gl&d  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe;  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  yesrs-^and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  l^e  Vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 
Eager  to  run  the  race  bis  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine : 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ampl^  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
*\'Twas  on  these  loiees  he  sate  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breese ! 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  violets  scatt^*ed  round ;  and  old  and  young. 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garknds  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  seene; 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgiuvveil  the  gentle  bride. 
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And  OBoe,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour,' 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  w^ping*s  heard  where  onljr  joy  has  been ; 
Wh«i  by  his  children  borne,  and  fiom  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life; — so  gHding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  fuU  methinks  of  wild  and  wondrous  change. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 


XXIX. — ^THS  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  MAN  VINDICATED. 

HeaVn  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescriVd,  their  present  state ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know. 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  fiow'ry  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

O  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  given. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav*n ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  aU,    ^ 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

s 
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Hope  flings  eternal  in  the  haman  breast;. 
Man  never  u,  but  alwaya  to  he  blest: 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confin*d  from  home» 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  Scienoe  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk;  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv*n, 
Behind  the  doud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heav*n: 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  beholdt 
No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire: 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou  I  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense,. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little — ^there  too  much:- 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  (rod's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care,. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod; 
Bejudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  Gron. 
In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  oapjBB,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause.. 
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XXX ON  HAPPINS88. 

O  Happiness  1  our  being's  end  and  aim  I 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whatever  thy  name; 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh. 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  and  dare  to  die ; 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise. 

Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 

Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine. 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 

Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field? 

Where  grows  ? — ^where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

Fix*d  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

*Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ev'r3rwhere ; 

Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 

And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John  1  dwells  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  leam*d  the  way  ?  the  learn*d  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these : 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain. 
Some,  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  ev*n  Virtue  vjun : 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  evVy  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave, 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  man,  **  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gen'ral  kws ;" 

z2 
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And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
Each  has  his  share :  and  who  would  more  obtam 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heav'n*s  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest ; 
More  rich,  more  wise :  but  who  infers  fix>m  henoa 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 
Fortune  her  gifts  may  yariously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  HeaY*n's  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  plae'd  in  hope,  and  these  in  feart 
Not  present  good  or  ill  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  fiiture  views  of  better  or  of  worse. 
Oh,  sons  of  earth  1  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies? 
Heay*n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surreys^ 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Enow,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Con^petenee. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone  ; 
And  Peace,  O  Virtue  I  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 


XXZI ^POLONIUS  S  ADVICE  TO  HIB  SON. 

These  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act 

Be  thou  familimr,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertunment 
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Of  each  new-batched  unfledged  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 
Take  each  man's  censure  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  fnend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all — To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


XXXn. — ^INDUSTRY . 


Tbain  up  thy  children,  England !  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.  Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  iheir  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh,  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither'd  kne^s 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ! 

Note.— The  majority  of  the  Exampleg  under  the  head  of  **  Promis* 
enous  Exercises  in  Reading,**  are  of  a  Moral  or  Didactic  charaetaCi 
The  learner  should  refer,  in  particular,  to  Nos.  96  and  118. 
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BEUGIOUS  OR  DEVOTION-AL  READINGS." 

I EXHORTATION   TO  YOUTH  TO   CULTWATB   A  DETOTIONA& 

6FIBIT. 

I  BABNE8TLT  wisli,  tliat  I  could  induce  all  f oung  persons  to 
divest  religion  of, every  gloomy  and  repulsive  association; 
to  feel,  that  it  does  not  consist — as  some  wonld  fain  represent 
it — in  grave  and  solemn  looks,  and  a  sanctified  demeanour, 
or  in  an  affected  fondness  for  long  sermons  and  long  prayers : 
but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is — and  especially  for  the 
young — a  cheerful  and  lightsome  npirit,  springing  up  natu- 
rally in  pure  and  innocent  hearts,  whose  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  the  universal  Father  ie  not  yet  alloyed  with  fear, 
or  weakened  by  distrust.  Would  you  have  within  your 
bosoms  that  peace,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away  ?  Would  you  possess  a  source  of  the  purest  and 
sweetest  pleasures?  Would  you  have  that  richest  of  all 
blessings — a  disposition  to  relish,  in  their  highest  perfection, 
all  the  innocent  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life  ?  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  devotion — a  simple-hearted, 
fervent,  and  affectionate  piety.  Accustom  yourselves  to 
conceive  of  God,  as  a  merciful  and  gradous  parent— con- 
tinually looking  down  upon  you  with  the  tenderest  concern, 
and  inviting  you  to  be  good,  only  that  you  may  become 
everlastingly  happy.  Consider  yourselves  as  placed  upon 
earth  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and 
remember,  if  this  be  your  constant  object — ^whatever  trials, 
disappointments,  and  sorrows  you  may  be  doomed  to  expe- 
rience— you  will  be  sustained  under  them  all  by  the  noblest 
consolations.  With  the  view  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
sense  of  your  dependence  on  God,  never  omit  to  seek  him 
habitually  in  prayer,  and  to  connect  the  thought  of  Him 
with  all  that  is  affecting  and  impressive  in  the  events  of  your 

1  It  if  almost  unnecessaiy  to  observe,  that  in  Readings  of  tlus  kind* 
tiM  nuumer  ^ould  be  impreuive,  and  the  tone  devofciooaL 
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lires — ^with  all  that  is  stnpendoits,  and  yast,  and  l>eautifnl  in 
the  productions  of  his  creative  power  and  skill.  Whatever 
excites  70a— whatever  interests  you — ^whatever  in  the  world 
of  nature,  or  the  world  of  man,  strikes  you  as  new  and 
extraordinary — refer  it  all  to  God :  discover  in  it  some  token 
of  his  providence,  some  proof  of  his  goodness ;  convert  it 
into  some  fresh  occasion  of  praising  and  blessing  his  holy 
and  venerable  name.  Do  not  regard  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion as  a  bare  duty,  which  have  a  merit  in  themselves,  how- 
ever they  are  performed  ;•  but  recur  to  them,  as  a  privilege 
and  a  happiness,  which  ennobles  and  purifies  your  nature, 
and  binds  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties  to  tiie  greatest  and  best 
of  all  beings. 

When  you  consider  what  God  is,  and  what  he  has  done^ 
when  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  broad  field  of  creation, 
which  he  has  replenished  with  so  many  curious  and  beautiful 
objects ;  or  raise  them  to  the  brilliant  canopy  of  heaven, 
where  other  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  beam  upon  the 
wondering  view — ^when  day  and  night,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  seed-time  and  harvest— when  the  things  nearest 
to  you,  and  most  familiar  to  you,  the  very  structure  of  you* 
own  bodily  frame,  and  that  principle  of  conscious  life  and 
intelligence  which  glows  withia  you — all  speak  to  you  of 
God,  and  call  upon  your  awakened  hearts  to  tremble  and 
adore  :-^when  to  a  Being  thus  vast — thus  awful — you  are 
permitted  to  approach  in  prayer, — ^when  you  are  encouraged 
to  address  him  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  a  Father  in 
heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  confidence  and  ingenuousness  of 
affectionate  children,  to  tell  him  your  wants  and  your  fears, 
to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  earnestly  to  beseech  him  for  a 
oontinuance  of  his  mercies : — you  cannot,  my  young  friends, 
if  you  have  any  feeling — any  seriousness  about  you,  regard 
the  exercises  of  devotion  as  a  task ;  but  must  rejoice  in  it, 
as  an  unspeakable  privilege,  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with 
that  great  and  good  Being — that  unseen,  but  universal 
Spirit,  to  whose  presence  all  things  in  heaveu  and  on 
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earih  bear  witness,  and  in  whom  we  all  lire,  and  moye,  and 
haye  our  being.  Thus  excite  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion :  whenerer  any  thing  touches  your  hearts,  or  powerfully 
appeals  to  your  moral  feelings,  give  way  to  the  religious 
impulse  of  tiie  occasion,  and  send  up  a  nlent  prayer  to  the 
Power  who  heareth  in  secret.  And,  in  your  daily  addresses 
to  €k)d,  do  not  confine  yourselyes  to  any  stated  form  of  words 
which  may  be  repeated  mechanicaUy,  without  any  concur- 
rence either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  head ;  but,  afler  haying 
reviewed  the  mercies  of  your  particular  condition — after 
having  collected  your  thoughts,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer* 
tain  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  your  character — give 
utterance,  in  the  simple  and  unstudied  language  which  cornea 
spontaneously  to  the  lips,  to  all  those  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  holy  fear,  of  submission  and  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to 
arise  in  your  hearts,  when  you  have  previously  reflected 
what  you  are,  and  find  yourselves  alone  in  the  presence  of 
an  Almighty  God. 

Beloved  friends,  yours  is  the  time  to  cultivate  this  pure^ 
this  heavenly  frame  of  mind.  You  have  as  yet  known  God 
only  in  his  countenance  of  love ;  you  have  felt  his  presence 
only  in  the  communications  of  his  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercy.  Your  hearts  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  fear  of 
habitual  guilt ;  but  swell,  with  a  holy,  trembling  joy,  to 
think,  that  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  your  God  and 
Father, — ^that  He  who  controls  the  course  of  nature,  and 
rules  the  destmies  of  nations,  is  not  unmindful  even  of  you. 
Seize,  then,  oh  seize  this  precious,  this  golden  period  of 
existence !  improve  it,  while  it  is  yours ;  for,  believe  me,  it 
will  never  return  agun.  When  the  heart  has  once  been 
alienated  from  God— when  guilt  has  once  polluted  it — though 
repentance  and  reformation  may  at  length  bind  up  its  broken 
peace,  it  will  never  more  experience  that  warmth  and  ful- 
ness of  affectionate  confidence — ^that  entire  and  unhesitating 
trust  in  the  Father  of  mercies,  which  belong  only  to  pore 
and  innocent  minds. 
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II. — ON  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Before  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  begun  their  coiine,  befbre 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  heard,  or  the  name  of 
inan  was  known ;  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heayen 
and  the  earth.*'  To  a  beginning  of  the  world  we  are  led 
back  hj  every  thing  that  now  exists;  by  all  history,  all 
records,  all  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  tracing  the  trans- 
actions of  past  ages,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  We  behold  the 
world  peopled  by  degrees.  We  ascend  to  the  origin  of  all 
tJiose  useful  and  necessary  arts,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  mankind  could  hardly  subsist.  We  discern  society 
and  civilization  arising  from  rude  beginnings  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth ;  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  find  them:  all  which  afford  plain  evidence  that 
,  there  was  a  period  when  mankind  began  to  inhabit  and 
cultivate  ihe  earth.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the  most 
authentic  chronology  and  history  of  most  nations  ccHucide 
with  the  account  of  Scripture,  and  make  the  period,  during 
which  the  world  has  been  inhabited  by  the  race  of  men,  not 
to  extend  beyond  six  thousand  years.  But,  though  there 
was  a  period  when  this  globe,  with  all  that  we  see  upon  it, 
did  not  exist,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Almighty  were  then  without  exercise  or 
employment.  Boundless  is  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Other  globes  and  worlds^  enlightened  by  other  suns,  may 
then  have  occupied — they  still  appear  to  occupy — the 
immense  regions  of  space.  Numberless  orders  of  beings,  to 
us  unknown,  people  the  wide  extent  of  the  universe,  and 
afford  an  endless  variety  of  objects  to  the  ruling  care  of  the 
great  Father  of  all.  At  length,  in  the  course  and  progress 
of  his  government,  there  arrived  a  period,  when  this  earth 
was  to  be  called  into  existence.  When  the  signal  moment, 
predestined  from  all  eternity,  was  come,  the  Deity  arose  in 
his  might,  and  with  a  word  created  the  world.    What  an 
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iHastrious  moment  was  that,  when  from  non-existence  thera 
sprang  at  once  into  being  this  mighty  globe,  on  which  ao 
many  millions  of  creatures  now  dwell!  No  preparatory 
measures  were  required.  No  long  circuit  of  means  was 
employed.  *'  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast.  The  earth  wi^"  at  fii*st  ".  without  form 
and  void:  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
The  Almighty  surveyed  the  daiic  abyss ;  and  fixed  bounds 
to  the  several  divisions  of  nature.  He  said  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.*'  Then  appeared  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land.  The  mountains  rose ;  and  the  rivers  flowed.  The 
sun  and  moon  began  their  course  in  the  skies.  Herbs  and 
plants  clothed  the  ground.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
water  were  stored  with  thehr  respective  inhabitants.  At 
last  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  €rod.  He  appeared, 
walking  with  counitenance  erect,  and  received  his  Creator's 
benediction  as  Lord  of  this  new  world.  The  Almighty 
beheld  his  work  when  it  was  finished,  and  pronounced  it 
good.  Superior  beings  saw  with  wonder  this  new  accession 
to  existence.  '*  The  morning  stars  sang  together ;  and  aQ 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 


in ^ON  otJB  sayioub's  preaching. 

Both- our  Divine  Master's  matter  and  his  manner  were 
infinitely  beyond  any  thing  the  wco'ld  ever  heard  befcnre. 
He  did  not,  like  the  heathen  philosophers,  entertain  his 
hearers  with  dry  metaphysical  discourses  on  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  good,  and  the  several  diviidons  and  subdivisions 
of  virtue ;  nor  did  he,  like  the  Jewish  rabbis,  content  him- 
self with  dealing  out  ceremonies  and  traditions,  with  dis- 
coursing on  mint  and  cummin,  and  estimating  the  breadth 
of  a  phylactery.  But  he  drew  off  their  attention  from  these 
trivial  and  contemptible  things  to  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  objects — ^the  exbtence  of  one  supreme  Almighty 
Being,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe; 
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the  first  formation  of  man ;  lib  fall  from  original  innocence ; 
tie  conse£[nent  corruption  and  depravity  of  bis  nature ;  the 
remedy  provided  for  him  by  the  goodness  of  our  Maker,  and 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer ;  the  nature  of  that  divine 
reUgion  which  he  himself  came  to  reveal  to  mankind ;  the 
purity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  which  he  required;  the 
communications  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  assist  our  own 
feeble  endeavoirrs  here ;  and  a  crown  of  immortal  glory  to 
recompense  us  hereafter.  The  morality  he  taught  was  the 
purest,  the  soimdest,  the  suUimest,  the  most  perfect,  that 
had  ever  before  entered  into  the  imagination,  or  proceeded 
from  the  lips,  of  man.  And  this  he  delivered  in  a  manner  the 
most  striking  and  impressive ;  in  short,  sententious,  solemn, 
important,  ponderous  rules  and  maxims,  or  in  familiar, 
natural,  afiecting  similitudes  and  parables.  He  showed 
also  a  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
dragged  to  light  all  its  artifices,  subtleties,  and  evasions.  He 
discovered  every  thought,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind.  He 
detected  every  irregtilar  desire,  before  it  npened  into  action. 
He  manifested,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  impar* 
tiality.  He  had  no  respect  of  persons.  He  reproved  vice  in 
every  station  wherever  he  found  it,  with  the  same  freedom 
and  boldness ;  artd  he  added  to  the  whole  the  weight — ^the 
bresistible  weight — of  his  own  example.  He,  and  he  only, 
of  all  the  sons  of  men,  acted  up  in  every  the  minutest 
instance,  to  what  he  taught;  and  his  life  exhibited  a  perfect 
portrait  of  his  religion.  Bnt  what  completed  the  whole  was, 
that  he  tangbt,  as  the  Evangelist  expresses  it,  "  with  autho- 
rity,"— with  the  authority  of  a  divine  teaclier.  The  ancient 
philosophers  could  do  nolMng  more  thiui  ^ve  good  advice 
to  their  followers;  they  had  no  sieans  of  enforcing  that 
advice:  but  our  great  Lawgiver's  precepts  are  all  divine 
commands.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  God :  he  called  him- 
self the  Son  of  €U>d.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  superiority  and 
authority,  whieh  no  one  before  had  the  courage  or  the  right 
to  aasuime;  and,  finafly,  he  en£)roed  every  iking  he  tau^t 
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by  the  most  solemn  and  awful  sanctions — hj  a  ptomise  of 
eteraal  felicity  to  those  who  obeyed  lam,  and  a  denunciation 
of  the  most  tremendous  punishment  to  those  who  rejected 
him.  These  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  our  blessed 
Lord  the  authority  with  which  he  spake.  No  wonder  then 
that  '*  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrines/*  and  that 
they  all  declared  **  he  spake  as  never  man  spake.** 


lY. — GOD  THB  AUTHOB  OT  NATURE. 

These  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  Gknl. 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His, 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eyes  see  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
That  cultivation  glories  in  are  His. 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass^ 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 
Husset  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 
The  Jjord  of  all,  himself  through  all  difiused, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.    One  spirit.  His 
Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows, 
Rules  universal  Nature  I    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  indndes, 
Li  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
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Haj^y  who  walks  with  Him !  whom,  what  he  finds, 
Of  flavour,  or  of  scent,  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinldes  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God  1 


T. — TMX  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying ; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  1 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  I  they  whisper — angels  say, 
**  Sister  spirit,  come  away  T 
What  is  thb  absorbs  me  quite ; 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight ; 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be — ^death  ? 

The  world  recedes  I  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes  1 — my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount  I  I  fly 
0  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting? 


VI. — ^HTKH  TO  THB  CREATOR. 

Tbssh  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  I 
Almighty  I    Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable  1  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
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To  U9  invisibfe,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  diylne. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
-    And  choral  symphoities,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn» 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown*st  the  smiling  njom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb*st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st 
Moon,  that  now  meet*8t  the  orient  sun,  now  fiiest. 
With  the  fix*d  stars,  fix*d  in  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run  i 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  Great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
Prom  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  Great  Author  rise  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour*d  skyj 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Eising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds  that  firom  four  quarters  blow» 
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Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and,  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls:  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
"Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  op  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Hath  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed. 
Disperse  itj  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


VII.-..jaiSSIONAET  irxHN. 

Faom  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 

From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

KoU  down  their  golden  sand; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From -many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  ev'ry  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness, 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown, 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness. 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 
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Shall  we,  whose  soqIb  are  lighted 

B7  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we,  to  man  benighted, 

The  lamp  of  light  den  j  ? 
Salvation  1  oh,  salration  t 

The  jo^rful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name^ 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story^ 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roU, 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole: 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain^ 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign  1 


yni. — HEAVEN. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  wo. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow ; 

There's  nothing  true  but  heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb ; 

There's  nothing  bright  but  heaven  I 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven ; 
And  fancy's  flash,  and  reason's  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way ; 
There's  nothing  calm  but  heaven  I 
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IZ. — ^DBSTRUCnOH  OF  SEKlTACHEItlB's  HOST  AT  JERUSALEM. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown. 
For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed : 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  clliU, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 
And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  s 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 
And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  miul; 
The  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  1 


PATHETIC    PIECES. 

I. — ^TBB  STOUT  or  X.E  fevbe. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  thai  year  in  which  Den- 
dermond  was  taken  by  the  Allies ;  when  my  uncle  Toby  was 
one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind 
him  at  a  small  sideboard— -I  say  sitting — for  in  consideration 
of  the  Corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him 
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exquisite  pain),  when  my  unde  Toby  dined  or  supped  alone 
he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to  stand ;  and  the  poor 
fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with  a  pro- 
per artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendermond 
itself  with  less  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point 
over  him ;  for  many  a  time  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed 
the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful  respect :  this 
bredmore  little  squabbles  betwixt  them  than  all  other  causes 
for  five  and  twenty  years  together. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper,  when  the 
landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlour 
with  amampty  phial  in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of 
sack :  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman — I  think  of  the  army — said 
the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
any  thing,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of 
sack  and  a  thin  toast, — I  think,  says  he,  taking  his  hand  fix»m 
his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing, 
added,  the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  he  wiU  still  mend,  continued 
he ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for  thee, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the  poor  gentle- 
man's health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,  and  take  a  couple  of 
bottles,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome 
to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the  land- 
lord shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compassionate  fellow.  Trim, 
yet  I  cannot  help  entertuning  a  high  opinion  of  his.  guest 
too ;  there  must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him 
that  in  so  short  a  time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  afibc- 
tions  of  his  host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  Cor* 
poral ;  for  they  are  aU  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him,  said 
my  uncle  Toby— do,  Trim — and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 
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I  bare  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord,  coming 
back  into  the  parlour  with  the  Corporal ;  but  I  can  ask  his 
son  agtun.  Has  he  a  son  with  him  then  ?  said  my  uncle 
Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age ;  but  the  poor  creature  has  tasted 
almost  as  little  as  his  father ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn 
and  lament  for  him  night  and  day :  he  has  not  stirred  from 
the  bedside  these  two  days« 

My  uncle  Toby  liud  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrust 
his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the 
account;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  away, 
without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  brought 
him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Triml  <aid  my  unde  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my  head, 
as  it  is  a  bad  ni^t,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm  in  my 
roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor  gentleman. 
Your  honour's  roqudaure,  replied  the  Corporal,  has  not  once 
been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your  honour  received 
your  wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy 
a  night,  that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the 
weather,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death. 
I  fear  so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind,  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  has  given 
me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this  affair,  added 
my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known  more  of  it.  How  shall 
we  manage  it  ?  Leave  it,  an't  please  your  honour  to  me, 
quoth  the  Corporal;  I'll  take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to 
the  house  and  reconnoitre,  and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will 
bring  your  honour  a  full  Account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt 
go,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shaU  get  it  all  out  of  him, 
said  the  Corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

It  was  not  tiU  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  returned  from  the  inn^ 
and  gave  him  the  following  account  :-— 
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I  despftived  a*  fint,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  your  bonour  any  kind  of  intelligence  concerning 
the  poor  Bick  lieutenant.  Is  be  in  the  army,  tben  ?  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He  is,  said  the  Corporal.  And  in  what  regi- 
ment ?  said  my  uoiole  Toby»  1*11  tell  your  honour,  replied 
the  CorpopsU  every  tiling  straightfonnnird,  as  I  learned  it. 
Then,  Trim,  Til  fill  another  pipe»  siud  my  unde  Toby,  and  not 
interrupt  thee ;  so  sit  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window- 
seat,  and  begin  thy  story  again.  The  Corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could  speak 
it,  "  Your  honour  is  good;"  and  having  done  that,  he  sat 
down,  as  lie  was  ordered,  and  began  the  story^to  my  unde 
Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  same  words. 

I  despiured  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  any  intelligenoer  to  your  honour,  about  the 
lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where  his  servant 
was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sure  of  knowing  every  tking 
which  was  proper  to  be  asked^ — (That's  a  riglit  distinction. 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,) — I  was  answ^ed,  an*t  pleaee 
your  honour,  that  he  had  no  servant  with  him  i  that  he  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  horses;  which,  upon  finding 
himself  unable  to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment), 
he  had  dismu»ed  the  morning,  after  he  came.  If  I  get 
better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave'his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  But,  alas ! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence,  said  the  land- 
lady to  me— for  I  heard  the  dead  watch  all  night  long;  and 
when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly  die  with 
him — for  he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  Corporal,  when 
the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  the 
landlord  spoke  of; — ^but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  myself, 
said  the  youth.  Pray,  let  me  save  you  the  trouble,  young 
gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and 
ofiering  him  my  chair  to  sit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilst  I 
did  it.    I  believe,  sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please 
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him  besi  myself.  I  nm  stire,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like 
the  toast  the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into  tefffs. 
Poor  youth  1  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  has  been  bred  up  from 
an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a  soldier.  Trim, 
flounded  in  his  ears  like  the  nanae  of  a  friend :  I  wish  I  had 
him  here. 

I  never  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  Corporal,  had  so 
great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cr^;  with  him  for 
eompany.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an*  please 
your  honour?  Nothing  in  the  woiid,  Tiim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  blowing  his  nose,  but  that  thou  art  a  good-natured 
fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  contiimed  the  Oorporal,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain  Shandy's 
servant,  and  that  your  honour  (though  a  stranger)  was 
extremely  concerned  for  his  fal^r ;  and  that  if  there  was 
cny  thing  in  your  house  or  cdlar, — (And  thou  mightst  have 
added  my  piarse  too,  said  my  unde  Toby),— he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant 
to  your  honour),  but  no  answer — for  his  heart  was  full^so 
he  went  up  stairs  with  the  toast.  I  warrant  you,  my  dear, 
said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  father  will  be  wdl 
again.  Mr;  Yorick's  curate  was  fmoking  a  pipe  by  the 
kitch^Ei  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort 
the  youth.  I  thought  it  wrong,  added  the  Corporal.  I 
think  so  too,  said  my  unde  Tol^. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and  toast, 
he  felt  himself  a.  little  revived,  and  sent  down  into  the 
kitchen,  to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he  should 
be  glad  if  I  would  step  up  stairs.  I  believe,  said  the  land- 
lord, he  is  going  to  say  his  prayers — for  there  was  a  book 
laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  do<»r, 
I  saw  his  son  take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thou<^ht,  said  liie  curate,  that  you  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at  all.    I  heaxd 
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the  poor  genUeman  say  his  prayers  last  night,  said  the  land- 
lady, very  deyoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I  coald  not 
hare  believed  it.  Are  you  sure  of  it?  replied  the  enrate. 
A  soldier,  an'  please  yonr  reverence,  said  I,  prays  as  often 
(of  his  own  accord)  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
his  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too,  he  has 
the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world. 
Twas  well  said  of  thee,  Trim,  said  my  nnde  Toby.  But 
when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an'  please  your  reverence,  has  been 
standing  for  twelve  hours  together,  in  the  trenches,  up  to 
his  knees  in  cold  water,  or  engaged,  sud  I,  for  months 
together  in  bng  and  dangerous  marches;  harassed,  per- 
haps, in  his  rere  to-day;  harassing  others  to-morrow; 
detached  here;  countermanded  there;  resting  this  night 
out  upon  his  arms ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed 
in  his  joints ;  perhaps  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 
he  must  say  his  prayers  how  and  when  he  can.  I  believe, 
said  I — for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  Corporal,  foi  the  r^u- 
uition  of  the  army — ^I  believe,  an'  please  your  reverence, 
said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to  pray,  he  prays  as 
heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not  with  all  his  faas  and  hypo- 
crisy. Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that,  Trim,  said  my 
unde  Toby,  for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
who  is  not.  At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all.  Cor* 
poral,  at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not  till  then),  it  will  be 
seen  who  have  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and  who  have 
not ;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accQrdingly.  I  hope 
we  shall,  said  Trim.  It  is  in  the  Scripture,  said  my  uncle 
Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said 
my  unde  Toby,  that  Gfod  Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a 
governor  of  the  w(»rld,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties 
in  it,  it  win  never  be  inquired  into,  whether  we  have  done 
them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one.  I  hope  not,  said  the 
Corporal.  But  go  on,  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,  with  thy 
stoijr. 
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When  I  went  up,  continued  tlie  Corporal,  into  the  lieute- 
nant's room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed,  with  his  head  raised 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean 
white  cambric  handkerchief  beside  it :  the  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  upon  which  I  supposed 
he  had  been  kneeling^the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed — and 
as  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he 
zeached  out  his  other  to  take  the  book  away  at  the  same 
time.    Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I  had  walked  up  dose 
to  his  bedside.  1£  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said 
he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my 
little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me>^. 
if  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the  lieutenant. — I  told  him  ybur 
honour  was.  Then,  said  he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with 
him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  ad 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  the 
person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obligations  to  him,  is 
one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's — but  he  knows  me 
not,  said  he,  a  second  time,  musing ;  possibly  he  may  know 
my  story,  added  he ;  pray  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign 
at  Breda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
musket-shot,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I  remember 
the  story,  an't  please  your  honour,  said  I  very  well.  Do 
you  so  ?  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief;  tlien 
well  may  I.  In  saying  this,  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his 
bosom,  which  seemed  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy- 
flew  across  the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too — ^then 
kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  I  wish* 
Trim,  I  was  asleep. 
Your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much  conoemed 
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Bhall  I  pour  your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  yofir  pipe? 
Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  unde  Toby,  sighing  again,  the  story 
of  the  ensign  and  his  wife ;  and  particularly  well  that  he  as 
well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other  (I  forget  what),  was 
universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ;  but  finish  tjbe 
story.  Tis  finished  already,  said  the  Corporal,  for  I  could 
stay  no  longer,  so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night ;  young 
Le  Fevre  rose  firam  o£f  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  {  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me,  they 
had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route  to  join  the 
regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas!  said  the  Corporal,  the 
lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over.  Then  what  is  to 
become  of  his  poor  boy  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

Thou  hast  lefl  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle  Toby  to 
the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ;  and  I  will  tell 
thee  what*  Trim,  in  ffae  first  place,  when  thou  madest  an 
ofier  of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre — as  sickness  and  travelling 
are  both  expensive,  and  thou  knewest  he  was  but  a  poor 
lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his 
pay — that  thou  didst  not  make  an  ofier  to  him  of  my  purse ; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim,  he  had 
been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour  knows,  said 
the  Corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby ; 
thou  didst  very  right,  Trim,  as  a  soldier,  but  certainly  very 
wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  hast  the  same 
excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou  ofieredst  him 
whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst  have  ofiered  him 
my  house  too :  a  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the  best 
quarters,  Trim  ;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us,  we  could  tend 
and  look  to  him.  Tbou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ; 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and 
his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at 
.once,  and  set  him  upon  his  legs. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
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smSing,  he  imght  march.  He  will  never  inarch,  an't  please 
yonr  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  Corporal.  He  will 
march,  aaid  my  unde  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the 
bed,  with  one  shoe  off.  An't  please  your  honour,  said  the 
Corporal,  he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march  cried  my  unele  Toby,  nuu*ching  the  foot  which  had  a 
shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch ;  he  shall  march 
to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it,  said  the  Corporal.  He 
shall  be  supported,  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  last, 
said  the  Corporal ;  and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ?  He 
shall  not  drop,  said  my  unde  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-a-day, 
do  what  we  c^m  for  hkn,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, 
the  poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  .■  ■  cried 
my  uncle  Toby. 

The  ACCUSING  SPIRIT,  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  begordino 
ANOBL,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

My  unde  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  put  his  purse  into  his 
pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  Corporal  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  physician,  he  went  to.  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every  eye  in 
the  village  but  Le  Fevn&'s  and  his  afflicted  son's ;  the  hand 
of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eyelids,  and  hardly  could 
the  wheel  at  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  got  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time, 
entered  the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or 
apology,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside, 
and  independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer  would 
have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did ;  how  he  had  rested 
in  the  night ;  what  was  his  complaint ;  where  was  his  pam ; 
and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him ;  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  answer  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  tdd 
him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  th« 
Corporal  the  night  before  for  him. 
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Ton  shall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  nnde 
Toby,  to  my  house ;  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's 
the  matter;  and  we'll  hare  an  apothecary ;  and  the  Corporal 
shall  be  your  nurse,  and  111  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — ^not  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it— which  let  you  at  once 
into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature;  to 
this,  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  man- 
ner, superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortimate 
to  come  and  take  shelter  under  him ;  so  that  before  my 
uncle  Toby  had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making 
to  the  father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  dose  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  was 
pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre, 
which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  were 
retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  rallied  back ;  the  film  forsook 
his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  looked  up  wistfully  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy.  Nature  instantly 
ebbed  again;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ;  the  pulse  flut- 
tered— stopped — went  on — throbbed — stopped  again-, 
moved — stopped ;  shall  I  go  on  ?    No. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  is  as  foUows : — 

That  my  uncle  Toby,  with  young  Le  Fevre  in  his  hand, 
attended  the  poor  lieutenant,  as  chief  mourners,  to  his  grave. 

When  my  unde  Toby  had  turned  every  thing  into  money, 
and  settled  all  accounts  betwixt  the  agent  of  the  regiment 
and  Le  Fevre,  and  betwixt  Le  Fevre  and  all  mankind,  there 
remained  nothing  more  in  my  unde  Toby's  hands  than  an 
old  regimental  coat  and  a  sword ;  so  that  my  unde  Toby 
found  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  world  in  taking 
administration,  'llie  coat  my  unde  Toby  gave  the  Corporal. 
Wear  it.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  long  as  it  will  hold 
together,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  lieutenant.  And  this, 
said  my  unde  Toby,  taking  up  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
drawing  it  out  of  the  scabbard  as  he  spoke ;  and  this, 
Le  Fevre,  I'll  save  for  thee ;  'tis  all  the  fortune^  continued 
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my  uncle  Toby,  hanging  it  up  upon  a  crook,  and  pointing  to 
it ;  'tis  all  the  fortune,  my  dear  Le  Fevre,  which  God  has 
left  thee ;  but  if  he  has  giyen  thee  a  heart  to  fight  thy  way 
with  it  into  the  world,  and  thou  dost  it  like  a  man  of  honour, 
'tis  enough  for  us. 

As  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  laid  a  foundation,  he  sent 
him  to  a  public  school,  where,  excepting  Whitsuntide  and 
Christmas,  at  which  times  the  Corporal  was  punctually  de- 
spatched for  him,  he  remained  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
seyenteen ;  when  the  stories  of  the  Emperor's  sending  his 
army  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks  kindling  a  spark  of 
fire  in  his  bosom,  he  lefl  his  Greek  and  Latin  without  leave, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  my  uncle  Toby, 
begged  his  father's  sword,  and  my  uncle  Toby's  leave  along 
with  it,  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  under  Eugene.  Twice 
did  my  uncle  Toby  forget  his  wound,  and  cry  out,  Le  Fevre  I. 
I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fight  beside  me.  And 
twice  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  hung  down  his 
head  in  sorrow  and  disconsolation. 

My  uncle  Toby  took  down  the  sword  from  the  crook  where 
it  had  hung  untouched  ever  since  the  lieutenant's  death,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  corporal  to  brighten  up;  and  having 
detained  Le  Fevre  a  single  fortnight  to  equip  him,  and  con- 
tract for  his  passage  to  Leghorn,  he  put  ihe  sword  into  his 
Jumd.  If  thou  art  brave,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
this  will  not  fail  thee ;  but  Fortune,  said  he,  musing  a  little. 
Fortune  may.  And  if  she  does,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
embracing  him,  come  back  again  to  me,  Le  Fevre,  and  we 
will  shape  thee  another  course. 

The  greatest  injury  could  not  have  oppressed  the  heart  of 
Le  Fevre  more  than  my  uncle  Toby's  paternal  kindness. 
He  parted  from  my  uncle  Toby  as  the  best  of  sons  from  the 
best  of  fathers ;  both  dropped  tears ;  and  as  my  uncle  Toby 
gave  him  his  last  kiss,  he  slipped  sixty  guineas,  tied  up  in 
an  old  purse  of  his  father's,  in  which  was  his  mother's  xing» 
into  his  hand,  and  bid  God  bless  him. 
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U. — KETHO  A3HD  ALPIV. 

Beyno. — The  wind  and  rain  are  over.  Calm  is  tlhe  noon  of 
daf.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  hea-ven.  Over  the  green 
hiU  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Bed,  through  the  stony  vale, 
comes  down  the  stream  oC  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs, 
O  stream!  but  more  sweet  is  the  Toice  I  hear.  It  is  the 
Toice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of  song,  mourning  for  the  dead. 
Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin 
thou  son  of  song,  ^hy  alone  on  the  silent  hill?  Why 
complainest  thou  as  a  blast  in  the  wood,  as  a  wave  on  the 
lonely  shore  ? 

Alpin* — My  tears,  O  Reyno  I  are  for  the  dead,  my  voice 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill, 
fair  among  the  sods  of  the  plain.  But  thou  shaltfall  like 
Morar ;  and  the  mourner  a^all  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills 
shall  know  thee  no  more.  Thy  bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall 
unstrung.  Thou  wert  swifl,  0  Morar  1  as  a  roe  on  the  hill, 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  storm — 
thy  sword,  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  ^Id.  Thy  voice 
was  like  a  stream  after  rain,  like  thunder  on  distant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  thy  arm;  they  were  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how 
peaceful  was  thy  brow !  Thy  face  was  like  the  «un  after 
rain ;  like  the  moon  in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  th# 
breast  of  the  lake,  when  the  loud  wind  is  hushed  into  repose. 
Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place  of  thine  abode. 
With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so 
great  before  1  Four  stones,  with  their  heads  of  moss,  are 
the  only  memovial  of  thee.  A  tree,  with  scarce  a  leaf—- long 
grass  whistling  in  the  wind — mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the 
grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar,  thou  art  low  indeed ! 
thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  toars 
of  love ;  dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth ;  fallen  is  the 
daughter  of  Morglanl  Who,  on  hisjstaff,  is  this  ?  who  this, 
whose  head  is  white  with  age,  whose  eyes  are  galled  with 
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tears,  who  quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thj  father,  O  Morar  I 
the  father  of  no  son  but  thee.  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar^ 
weep ;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of 
the  dead,  low  their  pillow  of  dust.  Ko  more  shall  he  hear 
thy  voice,  no  more  awake  at  thy  calL  When  shall  it  be 
mom  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberor  awake  ?  Farewell  I 
thou  bravest  of  men  1  thou  conqueror  in  the  field ;  but  the 
field  shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the  gloomy  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou-  hast  left 
no  son ;  but  the  song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 


in. — ^THB  BEGGAR  8  PETITION. 

Pitt  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  t^  the  shortest  span, 
Oh,  give  relief  1  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  ficood  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 
With  tempting,  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road ; 

For  Plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor! 
Here  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  thdr  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the  door» 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humble  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  domel 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  1 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb^ 
For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 
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Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief. 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  toach'd  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repress'd. 

Heay'n  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine  ? 
'Tis  HeaVn  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see ; 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 
Then,  like -the  lark,  I  sprightly  hatl'd  the  mom; 

But  ah !  oppresffion.forc'd  me  from  my  cot. 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter,  onpe  the  comfort  of  my  age» 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 

Is  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  1 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree. 

Fell,  ling'ring  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  Old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 
Oh  I  give  relief  1  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  stoxa 


IV ^THB  GRAVE  Or  ANNA. 

I  WISH  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 
For  I  am  sick  of  ling'ring  herej     ' 

And  ev'ry  hour  affection  cries. 
Go  and  partake  her  humble  bier, 

I  wish  I  couldl  For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all.;  and  life  has  proved 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void— . 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 
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But  wlio,  when  I  am  turned  to  clay, 

Shall  dulj  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  **  no  business -ihere  ?** 

And  who  with  pious  hands  shall  bring 
The  flowers  die  cherished,  snowdrops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould? 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name>for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell. 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear? 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore — 

But  health  and  strength  have  lefl  me  now 
And  I,  alas  1  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maidl  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine , 
Thy  grave  must  then  undecked  remain, 

And  aU  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft^rsuasive  look, 

Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie. 
Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took, 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits  frolicsome  as  good. 

Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismayed. 
Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fade  ? 


y. — ^HOPB  BETOND  THE  GRAVE. 

Ti8  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourn ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  • 

For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dew. 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  bloflsom  will  save ; 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  I 

Oh,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  gravet 

Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade. 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
Oh,  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried, 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee  I 
Lo.  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  ^ 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  romn  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  efTulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden*s  first  bloom  i 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  ang  blending; 

And  Beauty  iqimortal' awakes  from  the  tomb. 


YI OV  TBS  MISERIES  OF  BUMAN  LIFE. 

Ah  I  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 

Whom  pleasure,  pow'r,  and  affluence  surround ; 

They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirths 

And  wanton,  oflen  cruel,  riot  waste ; 

Ah  1  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death. 

And  all' the  sad  variety  of  pain: 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 

Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms. 

Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
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Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  scH:did  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  gmlt,  remorse  % 
Whence,  tumbling  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
Ev*n  in  the  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Contemplation  join'd. 
How  many  rack'd  with  honest  passions  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work« 


VII EXEGT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  IJNIPORTUNATB  LADY. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
Tis  shel  but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor*d? 
Why  dhnly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  1 
See  on  those  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
Those  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death : 

2  b 


] 
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Cold  is  that  breast  which  wann*d  the  world  before. 

And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

Thus,  if  Eternal  Justice  rules  the  ball. 

Thus  shall  jofor  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall : 

On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 

And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  e&y, 

(While  the  long  funVals  blacken  aJl  the  way,) 

Lo  I  these  were  th^,  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel'd. 

And  curs*d  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 

So  perish  all,  whose  breasts  ne*er  leam*d  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

What  can  atone  (oh,  ever^injur'd  shadei) 

Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 

No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 

Fleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bi^ . 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 

By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd  t 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.; 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 

What  though  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  grace. 

Nor  polish'd' marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  dress'd. 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast: 

There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 

There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow : 

While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 

The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy. relics  niade. 
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So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  lov'd,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Ev*n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o*er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloVd  no  more  I 


Yin. — ^WOL^BT  AKD  GROMWEIX. 

Wol Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fail  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  shoot ; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  ^ory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new-open'd.     Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favours  1 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  his'  ruin, 

.2  b  2 
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More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have  i 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — [Enter  Cromwell'] 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom, — ^I  hare  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

FbZ.— What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes  ?     Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ? 

Crom. — ^How  does  your  Grace  ? 

FbZ.— Why,  wett; 
Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience^    The  King  has  car*d  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and,  from  these  shoulders. 
These  rum'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 
Oh,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n ! 
Gro  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.    Seek  the  King. 
(That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set,)  Pve  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee , 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom, — O  my  Lord ! 
Must  I  then  leave  yon  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness  aU  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  pray'ln 
For  ever,  and  kit  ever,  shall  be  yours. 
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Wol. — ^Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  slied  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries,  but  thou  bast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman*^ 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell. 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say  then  I  taught  thee ; 
Say  Wolsey,  that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruined  me : 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then 
(Though  th'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by  *t  ? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country*s. 
Thy  God's  and  Truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  I 
Lead  me  in,  and  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  Heav'n,  are  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  CromweH 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies ! 


IX. — ON  THE  DEATH  07  HENBT  KIBKE  WHrTB. 

Unhappy  White  I  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse  just  wav'd  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immoHal  lay. 
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Gh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science  self  destrojr'd  her  fayonrite  ion  f 
Yes,  she  too  much  indolg'd  thjr  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  bat  Death  has  reap*d  the  fruit. 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  Uie  final  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low: 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stnetch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Yiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiyer'd  in  his  heart: 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life*drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 


X. — UNHAPPT  CLOSE  OF  ZOrS. 

How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death  I 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possesions ; 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfumish'd  for  the  world  to  come  1 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Ra^es  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement ; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help ; 
But  shrieks  in  vain  I    How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  I 
A  little  longer;  yet  a  little  longer; 
Oh,  night  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains ; 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage  I    Mournful  sight  I 
Her  very  eyes  weep  bbod ;  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror,  .  But  the  foe. 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer,  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  close  through  ev'ry  lane  of  life ; 
Nor  misses  once  the  track ;  but  presses  on. 
Till  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 
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HUMOROUS,  SATIRICAL,  AND  COMIC  PBSCES. 

I. — ON  FSMAIiE  ORATORY. 

Wfi  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors^  tbat  Socrates  waF 
instructed  in  e^oqaeifte  by  a  woman,  whose  name,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed  very  often  looked 
upon  that  art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex ;  and  I 
think  the  universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she-professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  many 
among  them  who  can  talk  whole  homrs  together  upon  nothing. 
I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore 
dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her 
servant  for  breaking  4i  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to 
greater  heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently 
arise  among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery.* 

The  first  kind,  therefore  of  female  orators  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up 
the  passions ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates's  wife  had 
perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned 
teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in 
invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Censorious.  The  ima^nation  and  elocution  of  this  set 
of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With  what  a  fluency  of  inven- 
tion, and  copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon 
every  little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another  I  With  how 
many  different  circumstances,   and  with  what  variety  of 

J  The  writer  means  the  Fishwomen  of  Billingsgate. 
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phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same  story  I  I  hare  known 
an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  subject  of  a 
month's  conversation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  place, 
pitied  her  in  another,  laughed  at  her  in  a  third,  wondered  at 
her  in  a  fourth,  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth;  and,  in  short, 
wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  e^tpressing  her  concern 
for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new-married  pair, 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreasonable  reflectiens  which  some  malicious  people 
had  cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  better 
acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of 
women  are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  as  helpa  to 
discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly 
accomplished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence ;  she  launches  out  into 
descriptions  of  christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, and  entertains  her  company  a  whole  afternoon 
together  with  the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourtih  kind  of 
female  orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  discourse, 
she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog 
or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  room ;  she  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance :  sighs  when  she  is 
not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is 
in  particular  a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  oratory  which 
is  called  action;  and  indeed  seems  to  speak  for  no  other 
purpose  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb, 
or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing,  her  eyes,  or  playing  with 
her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  nmnics,  storytellers,  with 
other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loquacity. 
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they  are  a^  commonly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  women 
should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much 
greater  perfection  than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppress- 
ing their  thoughts  as  men  have ;  but  that  they  are  neces- 
sitated to  speak  every  thing  they  think ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
perhaps  furnish  a  very  strong  argument  to  the  Cartesians 
for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  c^  opinion,  that  the  fair  sex  are 
not  altogether  strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling  and  con- 
cealing their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that 
opinion :  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some 
better  reason.  In  order  to  do  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me,  by  the  first  oppor 
tunity,  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so  won- 
derfully voluble  or  flippant ;  or  whether  the  fibres  may  not 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  njuscles  which  dart  it  up 
and  down  by  such  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or 
whether,  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  some  certain 
undiscovered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  this  liitle  instrument  of  loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it 
a  perpetual  affluency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I  omit 
the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given,  why  those  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency ;  namely,  that 
the  tongue  is  like'a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  faster  the  less 
weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very 
natural,  who  after  some  hours'  conversation  with  a  female 
orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad 
when  she  was  asleep,  for  jbhat  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all 
the  while  she  was  awake. 
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That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  Wife  of  Badi  has  the 
following  remarkable  lines  :«^ 

I  think,  quoth  Thomas,  women^  tongneg 
Of  aspen  Leaves  axe  izud#. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very  barbaroiu 
circumstance,  tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful 
female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could 
not  forbear  muttermg  even  in  that  posture. 

If  a  tongue  could  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could 
it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accom- 
plices of  sound  about  it  ?  I  might  here  mention  the  story 
of  the  pippin-woman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it 
as  fabulous. 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to 
cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of 
those  little  jarrings  and  dbsonances  which  arise  from  anger, 
censoriousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would 
always  have  it  tuned  by  good-nature,  truth,  discretion,  and 
sincerity.  • 


II. — AWKWARDNESS  IN  COMPANY. 

When  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes  into  a  room,  he 
attempts  to  bow;  and  his  sword,  if  he  wears  one,  gets 
between  his  legs,  and  nearly  throws  him  down.  Confused 
and  ashamed,  he  stumbles  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
and  seats-  himself  in  the  very  place  wtere  he  should  not. 
He  there  begins  playing  with  his  hat,  which  he  presently 
drops ;  and,  recoveiing  his  hat,  he  lets  fall  his  cane ;  and, 
in  picking  up  his  cane,  down  goes  his  hat  again.  Thus  *tis 
a  considerable  time  before  he  is  adjusted. 

When  his  tea  or  coffee  is  handed  to  him,  he  spreads  his 
handkerchief  upon  his  knees,  sca&ds  his  mouth,  drops  either 
the  cup  or  saucer,  and  spills  the  tea  or  coffee  in  his  lap.  At 
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dinner,  he  seats  himself  upon  iha  edge  of  the  chair,  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  table,  that  he  frequently  drops  his 
meat  between  his  plate  and  his  mouth ;  he  holds  his  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon«  differently  from  other  people ;  eats  with  his 
knife,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  his  mouUi ;  and  picks  his 
teeth  with  his  fork* 

If  he  is  to  carre,  he  cannot  hit  the  joint ;  but,  in  labour- 
ing to  cut  through  the  bone,  splashes  the  sauce  OTer  every- 
body's clothes.  He  generally  daubs  himself  all  over ;  his 
elbows  are  in  the  next  person's  plate ;  and  he  is  up  to  the 
knuckles  in  soup  and  grease.  If  he  drinks,  'tis  with  his 
mouth  full,  interrupting  the  whole  company  with,  "  To  your 
good  health,  sir,"  and  **My  service  to  you ;"  perhaps  coughs 
in  his  glass,  and  besprinkles  the  whole  table. 

He  addresses  the  company  by  improper  titles,  as,  sir  for 
my  lord ;  mistakes  one  name  for  another ;  and  tells  you  of 
Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him,  or  Tou-know-who,  Mrs.  Thingum, 
'What'S'her-name,  or  How-d'ye-call-her.  He  begins  a  story ; 
bat  not  being  able  to  finish  it,  breaks  off  in  the  middle, 
with-^**  I've  forgot  the  rest" 


III RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  AN  EPIC  POEM. 

For  the  fable.  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history-book, 
romance,  or  legend,  (for  instance,  "  Geoffry  of  Monmouth," 
or  "  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,")  those  parts  of  the  story  which 
afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions.  Put  these  pieces 
together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures.  There 
let  him  work  for  twelve  books;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  to  conquer,  or  to  marry :  it  being  neces- 
sary, that  the  conclusion  of  an  epic  poem  he  fortunate. 

For  the  machines.  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as 
many  as  you  can  tue.  Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.    Let  Juno  put  him  in  a 
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fermentt  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions 
to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils^ 
draw  them  iiom  Milton;  and  extract  your  spirits  from 
Tasso.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human 
means,  or  yourself  by  your  wits,  sedc  relief  from  the  skies^ 
and  the  gods  will  help  you  out  of  the  scrape  immediately, 
Tliis  is  according  to  the  d^xoci  prescription  of  Horace,  in  hia 
"Art  of  Poetry." 

Nee  deu8  intersit»  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  has  no  occasion  to  be  at  a  loss,  when 
the  gods  are  always  ready  at  a  call. 

For  the  descriptions,  as  a  tempest,  for  instance.  Take 
Eurus,  Zephyrus,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
m  one  verse.  Add  to  these,  of  rain,  l^htning,  and  thunder 
(the  loudest  you  can  get)  quantum  sufficit.  Mix  youc 
clouds  and  billows,  till  they /oaiw;  and  ^AtcAen  your  descrip- 
tion here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest 
well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a  blowing. 

For  a  battle.  Pick  half  a  dozen  large  handfuls  of  images 
of  your  lions,  bears,  and  other  quarrelsome  animals,  from 
Homer's  "  Iliad,"  with  a  spice  or  two  from  Virgil.  If  there 
remain  an  overplus,  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish  in  an  odd 
episode,  or  so.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make 
an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  burning  tovm,  if  you  choose  to  have  one,  old  Troy 
is  ready  burned  to  your  hands. 


IV. — ON  PEDANTBT. 

Pedantst,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an  absurd 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  stiffiiess  of  phraseology,  proceed- 
ing from  a  misguided  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total 
ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  have  often  thought,  that  we  might  extend  its  signi- 
fication a  good  deal  farth^ ;  and,  in  general,  apply  it  to 
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tliat  failing,  which  disposes  a  person  to  obtruae  upon  others 
subjects  of  conversation  relating  to  his  own  business,  studies, 
or  amusements. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  should  find  pedants  in 
every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of  a  black 
coat  and  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see  pedantry  appear 
in  an  embroidered  suit  and  Brussels  lace ;  instead  of  being 
bedaubed  with  snuff,  we  should  find  it  breathing  perfumes ; 
and,  in  place  of  a  book- worm,  crawling  through  the  gloomy 
cloisters  of  an  university,  we  should  mark  it  in  the  state  of  a 
gilded  butterfly,  buzzing  through  the  gay  region  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Robert  Daisy,  Esq.,  is  a  pedant  of  this  last  kind.  When 
he  tells  you  that  his  rufiles  cost  twenty  guineas  a  pair;  that 
bis  buttons  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  made  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  Birmingham ;  that  his  buckles  were 
procured  by  means  of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  exact 
pattern  of  those  worn  by  the  Comte  d'Artois;  that  the  loop 
of  his  hat  was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has  set  the  fashion 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  fellows  in  town ;  when  he  des- 
cants on  all  these  particulars,  with  that  smile  of  self-com- 
placency  which  sits  for  ever  on  his  cheek,  he  is  as  mucii  & 
pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor,  who  recites  verses  from  Pindar, 
teQs  stories  out  of  Herodotus,  and  talks  for  an  hour  on  the 
enei^  of  the  Greek  particles. 

But  Mr.  Daisy  is  struck  dumb  by  the  approach  of  hi« 
brother,  Sir  Thomas,  whose  pedantry  goes  a  pitch  higher, 
and  pours  out  all  the  intelligence  of  France  and  Italy,  whence 
the  young  baronet  is  just  returned,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen 
months  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk  of 
music,  he  cuts  you  short  with  the  history  of  the  first  singer 
at  Naples ;  of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with  a  description 
of  die  gallery  at  Florence ;  of  architecture,  he  overwhelms 
you  with  the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp ;  or,  if  you  leave  the  province  of  art  altogether, 
and  introduce  the  name  of  a  nver  or  hill,  he  instantly  deluge* 
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Tou  •Witt  the  Rhine,  or  Biakes  you  dizzy  with  the  height  of 
JEin&  or  Mont  Blanc. 

Miss  will  have  no  difficulty  of  owning  h^  great  aunt  to 
be  a  pedant,  when  she  talks  all  the  time  of  dinner  on  the 
composition  of  the  pudding,  or  the  seasoning  of  the  mince- 
pies;  or  enteris  into  a  disquisition  on  the  figure  of  the 
damask  tablecloth^  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  <^ 
making  one's  own  linen :  but  the  young  lady  will  be  sur- 
prised when  I  inform  her,  that  her  own  history  of  last 
Thursday's  assembly,  with  the  episode  of  Lady  Di's  feather, 
and  the  digression  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Frizzle,  tiie  hair- 
dresser, was  also  a  piece  of  downright  pedantry. 
'  Mrs.  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness,  when  she 
recounts  the  numberless  witticisms  of  her  daughter  Emmy, 
describes  the  droU  figure  her  little  Bill  made  yesterday  at 
trying  on  his  first  pair  of  breeches,  and  informs  us  that 
Bobby  has  got  seven  teeth,  and  is  just  cutting  an  eighth, 
though  he  will  be  but  nine  months  old  next  Wednesday,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  less  dis- 
gusting, when  she  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  virtues  and 
good  qualities  of  her  husband;  though  this  last  species  is  so 
uncommon,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  mto  conveiso- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  disquisition,  however  masterly 
it  may  be,  that  stops  the  general  conversation  of  the  com- 
pany. When  Silius  delivers  that  sort  (^  lecture  he  is  apt 
to  get  into,  though  it  is  supported  by  the  most  extensive 
information  and  the  clearest  discernment,  it  is  still  pedantry ; 
and,  while  I  admire  the  talents  of  Silius,  I  cannot  help  being 
'  uneasy  at  his  exhibition  of  them.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
sertation, the  farther  a  man  p»»ceeds,  the  more  he  seems 
to  acquire  strength  and  inclination  for  the  progress.  Last 
night,  after  supper,  Silius  began  upon  Protestantism,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Irish  rebellion,  went  through  the  Revolution, 
drew  the  character  of  King  William,  repeated  anecdotes  of 
^Schomberg,.and  ended  atii quarter  past  twdve,  by  delincat- 
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isg  the  course  of  the  Boyne,  in  half  a  bumper  of  port,  upon 
my  best  table ;  which  Tiyer,  happening  to  overflow  its 
banks,  did  infinite  damage  to  my  cousin  Sophy's  white  satin 
petticoat. 

In  short,  every  thing,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  pedantry 
which  tends  to  destroy  that  equality  of  conversation  which 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  ease  and  good-humour  of  the 
company.  Every  one  would  be  struck  with  the  unpoliteness 
of  tliat  person's  behaviour,  who  should  help  himself  to  a 
whole  plate  of  peas  or  strawberries  which  some  friend  had 
sent  him  for  a  rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Now, 
conversation  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which  our  guests 
or  eompanions  are  equally  entitled  to  a  share,  as  of  any 
other  constituent  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  it  is  as 
essential  a  want  of  politeness  to  engross  the  one  as  to  mono- 
twlize  the  other. 

Besides,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  are  verjr  inade- 
quate judges  of  the  value  of  our  own  discourse,  or  the  rate 
at  which  the  dispositions  of  our  cpmpany  will  incline  them 
to  hold  it.  The  reflections  we  make,  and  the  stories  we  tell, 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  others,  who  may  hold  a  very  different 
opinion  of  their  acnteness  or  their  humour.  It  will  be  pru- 
dent therefore  to  consider,  that  the  dish  we  brtng  to  this 
entertainment,  however  pleasing  to  our  own  taste,  may  prove 
but  moderately  palatable  to  those  we  mean  to  treat  with  it ; 
and  tiiat  to  every  man,  as  well  Us  ourselves  (except  a  few 
very  humble  ones),  his  own  conversation  is  the  plate  of  peas 
9r  strawberries* 


y.-*^N  HUMAN  GBANPEUB. 

An  al^ouse-keeper,  near  Islington,  who  had  long  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  French  King,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war,  palled  down  his  old  sign,  and  put  up  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  the  influence  of  her  red  face 
and  golden  sceptre  he  coatiuued  to  «ell  nie,  till  she  was  no 
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longer  the  favourite  of  his  customers;  he  changed  her 
therefore,  some  time  ago,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  may 
probably  be  changed,  in  turn,  for  the  next  great  man  thai 
shall  be  set  up  for  vulgar  admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  gazing  crowd.  When  we  have  sufficiently  wondered 
at  one  of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  his 
room,  who  seldom  holds  his  station  long ;  for  the  mob  are 
ever  pleased  with  variety. 

I  must  own,  I  have  such  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  vul- 
gar, that  I  am  ever  led  to  suspect  that  merit  which  raises 
their  shout ;  at  least  I  am  certain  to  find  those  great,  and 
sometimes  good  men,  who  find  satisfaction  in  such  acclama- 
tions, made  worse  by  it ;  and  history  has  too  frequently 
taught  me,  that  the  head  which  has  grown  this  day  giddy 
with  the  roar  of  the  million,  has,  the  veiy  next,  been  fixed 
upon  a  pole. 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one  univer- 
sity,  that  is  not  furnished  with  its  little  great  men.  The 
head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes  the  designs  of  a 
prince,  who  would  tyrannically  force  his  subjects  to  save 
their  best  clothes  for  Sundays ;  the  puny  pedant,  who  finds 
one  undiscovered  quality  in  the  polypus,  or  describes  an 
unheeded  process  in  the  ^eleton  of  a  mole,  and  whose  mind, 
like  his  microscope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail;  the 
rhymer,  who  makes  smooth  verses,  and  paints  to  our  ima^- 
nation  when  he  should  only  speak  to*  our  hearts ;  all  equally 
fancy  themselves  walking  forward  to  immortality,  and  desire 
the  crowd  behind  them  to  look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them 
at  their  word.  Patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet  are  shouted 
in  their  train.  "  Where  was  there  ever  so  mudbi  merit  seen  ? 
no  times  so  important  as  our  own  I  Ages  yet  unborn  shall 
gaze  with  wonder  and  applause!*'  To  such  music  the 
important  pigmy  moves  forward,  bustling  and  swelling,  and 
aptly  compared  to  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 

I  have  lived  to  see  great  patriots,  who  once  had  crowdf 
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hallooing  after  them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  be- 
praised  by  the  newspapers — those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
vulgar, — and  yet  they  have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity, 
with  scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A  few  years 
ago  the  herring-fishery  employed  all  Grub-street;  it  was 
.  the  topic  in  every  coffee-house,  and  the  burden  of  every 
ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  we  Were  to  supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon 
our  own  terms.  At  present  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this. 
We  have  fished  up  very  little  gold  that  I  can  learn ;  nor  do 
we  furnish  the  world  with  herrings  as  was  expected.  Let  us 
wait  but  a  few  years  longei*,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expec- 
tations— a  herring-fishery. 


VI LADY  LILIiTCBAFr  S  BETINUB. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered  cmichman, 
with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang  down  like  dew-laps. 
He  evidently  domineers  over  her  a  little,  with  respect  to  the  • 
fat  horses ;  and  only  drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  be  "  good  for  the  cattle." 

She  has  a  favourite  page  to  attend  upon  her  person — a 
handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  a  mis- 
chievous varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
a  good-for-nothing. 

He  is  dressed  in  green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and 
gilt  buttons  about  his  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two 
attendants  of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  by  oiliers  as  soon 
as  they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has  brought 
two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets  which  she 
maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr — 
though  heaven  defend  me  firom  such  a  zephyr  1 .  He  is  fed  ont 
of  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his 
head ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without 
great  difliculty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old,  gray-muzzled 
curmudgeon,  with  an  imhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal, 
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if  yovL  onlj  look  at  him ;  Hs  no0e  turns  up;  his  month  is 
drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth ;  in  short,  lie 
has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misanthropj, 
and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  his 
tail  curled  up  so  tight,  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs 
at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This 
last  wretch  is  called  Beauty  1 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  to  vulgar 
dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lillycrafb  with 
the  tenderest  kindness.  They  are  pampered  and  fed  with 
delicacies  by  their  fellow  minion,  the  page;  but  their 
stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out  of  order,  so  that  they 
cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  seen  the  page  give 
them  a  mischievous  pinch,  or  thwack  over  the  head,  when 
his  mistress  was  not  by.  They  have  cushions  for  their 
express  use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  ax« 
apt  to  shiver  and  moan,  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air. 
When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  tyran- 
nical barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  are  inso- 
lent to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.  There  is  a 
noble  stag-hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  who  is  a 
privileged  visitor  to  the  parlour;  but  the  moment  he  makes 
his  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage  ^ 
and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  indifierence  and  contempt 
with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assailants. 
When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  generally  car- 
ried with  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  they  look  out  of  each 
win<low  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian 
dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  continual  source  of  misery  to  the 
household ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they  every  now 
and  then  get  their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping 
on  their  part,  and  a  lamentation  .on  the  part  of  their  mis- 
tress, that  fills  the  room  with  clamour  and  confusion. 

Lastly,   there  is    her   ladyship's  waiting-woman,   Mrs. 
Hannah,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maiden,  whose  every  word 
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and  look  smacks  of  verjuice.  She  is  the  very  opposite  to 
her  mistress,  for  the  one  hates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  man- 
kind. How  they  first  came  together  I  cannot  imagine ;  but 
they  have  lived  together  for  many  years ;  and  the  abigail's 
temper  being  tart  and  encroaching,  and  her  ladyship's  easy 
and  yielding,  the  former  has  got  the  complete  upper  hand, 
and  tyrannizes  over  the  good  lady  in  secret.  Lady  Lillycraft 
now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in  great  confidence,  to  her 
friends,  but  hushes  up  the  subject  immediately,  if  Mrs. 
Hannah  makes  her  appearance.  Indeed,  she  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  attended  by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could 
not  do  without  her ;  and  the  one  great  study  of  her  life  is,  to 
keep  Mrs.  Hannah  in  good  humour  by  little  presents  and 
kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  mingled  with 
awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me  the  other  day,  in 
a  whisper,  that  she  was  a  cursed  brimstone — in  fact,  he  added 
another  epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  world.  I 
have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  always  extremely  civil  ta 
her  when  they  meet. 


Vn.— CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  ETES  AND  THE  NOSE. 

Between  iNose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong ; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  s^dd  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig-full  of  learning 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear. 
And  your  Lordship,**  he  said,  "will  undoubtedly  find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind." 
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Then,  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  Conrt — 

"  Your  Lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle^ 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is ;  in  short. 

Design'd  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  sad/ile. 
"  Again,  would  your  Lordship  a  moment  supppse — 

*Tis  a  case  that  has  happen'd,  and  may  be  again—. 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 

Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could  wear  spectacles  then  ? 

"  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  Court  will  never  condemn, 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them." 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how. 

He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes ; 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know. 

For  the  Court  did  not  think  they  were  equally  wise. 

So  his  Lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn  tone. 

Decisive  and  clear  without  one  if  or  butt 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  Spectacles  on — 

By  day-light  or  candle-light — ^Eyes  should  be  shut. 


Vm. — ^THJB  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECART. 

A  MAN  in  many  a  country  town  we  know 
Professing  openly  with  Death  to  wrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Arm*d  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Xet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair. 

"Who  first  shake  bands  before  they  box. 

Then  ^ve  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 

With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 

Sdll  they're  sworn  fineods  to  one  another. 
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A  member  of  this  ^sculapian  line. 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill ; 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  spread  a  plaster. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran, 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  solus ! 
All  the  old  women  call'd  him  "  a  fine  man  T 

His  name  was  Bolus. 
Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade, 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter) 
Bead  works  of  fancy,  it  b  said, 

And  cultivated  the  Belles-lettres, 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 
Can*t  men  have  taste  that  cure  a  phthisic  ? 

Of  poetry  though  patron  god, 
Apollo  patronizes  physic. 

Bolus  loved  verse ;  and  took  so  much  delight  in*t. 

That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in*t : 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels, 
In  dapper  couplets — like  Gay*s  Fables^ 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  verse  I — and  where's  the  treason  ? 

'Tis  simple  honest  dealing ; — not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  TAthout  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 
He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door, 
Some  three  miles  from  the  town — it  might  be  four; 

To  whom  one  evening  Bolus  sent  an  article- 
In  pharmacy,  that's  call'd  cathartical: 
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And  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 
He  wrote  this  verse. 
Which  one  should  think  was  clear  enough 
And  terse : 
«  When  taken. 

To  he  well  sha^" 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose ; 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had: 
It  was  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack ; 
But  that's  of  course : 
For  what's  expected  from  a  horse, 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back? 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Kliocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance  i 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers : 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind, 

As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 
Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  let  him  in  with  dismal  face, 
Long  as  a  oourtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster. 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  look'd  and  grim, 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him. 

And  not  his  master. 

•«  Well,  how's  the  patient?"  Bolus  said. 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  ? — hum  1 — ^ha ! — ^that's  very  odd, 
He  took  the  draught  ?"— John  gave  a  nod. 
"  Well— how  ?— What  then  ?— Speak  out,  you  dunce ! 
^  Why  then,"  says  John,"  we  shook  him.once." 
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••  Shook  himl — how?"  Bolus  stammer'd  out. 

"  We  jolted  him  about." 
**  Zounds !  shake  a  patient,  man — a  shake  won't  do." 
**  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two." 
**  Two  shakes  1 — odds  curse  I 
Twould  make  the  patient  worse.** 
**It  did  so,  sir — and  so  a  third  we  tried." 
«  Well,  and  what  then  ?"— "  Then,  sir,  mj  master  died !" 


IX ^LODGINGS  FOR  &INGI£  GENTLEMEN. 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  overgrown  place. 
Has  seen  "  Lodgings  to  Let"  stare  him  full  in  the  face : 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  'tis  well  knowQ, 
Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  Single  Gentlemen  only ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appeared  like  a  tun. 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  roll'd  into  one. 

He  enter*d  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated  ; 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fever'd  and  heated; 
And,  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fat  sheep, 
He  was  not,  by  any  means,  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same !  and  the  next  1  and  the  next ! 
He  perspired  like  an  ox ;  he  was  nervous  and  vex'd. 
Week  pass'd  after  week,  till  by  weekly  succession, 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expression. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubt  him ; 
For  his  skin,  "  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,"  hung  about  him  I 
So  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried,  like  a  ninny, 
"  I  have  lost  many  pounds — make  me  well — there's  a  guinea.  •* 

The  doctor  look'd  wise : — **  A  slow  fever,"  he  said ; 
Prescribed  sudorifics — and  going  to  bed. 
"  Sudorij&cs  in  bed,"  exdaim'd  Will,  "  are  humbugs! 
I've  enough  of  them  there,  without  paying  for  drugs !" 
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Will  kicVd  out  the  doctor ;  but,  when  ill  indeed. 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed  i 
So,  calling  his  host,  he  said — "  Sir,  do  you  know, 
I'm  the  fat  Single  Gentleman,  six  months  ago? 

"  Look  ye,  landlord,  I  tWnk,"  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 
"  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  took  me  in  : 
But  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold — 
I've  been  so  very  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I've  caught  cokl  1" 

Quoth  the  landlord, — "  Till  now,  I  ne*er  had  a  dispute ; 
I've  let  lodgings  ten  year8,-T-rm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven  ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediat^y — oyer  my  oven.** 

"  The  oven !  1  l"saysWill — Says  the  host,  "Why this  pasaon? 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion  I 
Why  so  crusty,  good  sir?  " — "  Zounds ! "  cried  Will  in  a  takin^^ 
"  Who  would  not  be  cmstyy  with  half  a  year's  baking  ?" 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms : — cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  been  going  aicay  half  a  year." 
"  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree ;  yet  no  quairel,"  Will  said ; 
"  But  I'd  rather  not  perish,  while  you  make  your  bread*** 


X. — ADDBESS  TO  THE  MUMM^  IN  BELZONl's  EXHIDITIOIf. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  ih&  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  1  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground.  Mummy  I 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
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Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect-^ 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropp*d  9.  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

J.  need  not  as^  thee  if  that  h^d,  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  Homan  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled, 

^or  thou  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalm'd. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  s^ckIed  :— 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Smce  first  thy  forpi  was  in  this  box  extended, 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  | 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  ^Cambyses, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tnjadt 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantie  Memnon  fell  asunder? 
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If  the  tomb*8  secrets  may  not  be  confess'd. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : — 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll'd : — 
Have  children  climb'd  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thriU  thee  with  its  wamiAg. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
Oh  I  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


XI ^THB  WELL  OP  ST.  KBTNE. 

A  WELL  there  is  in  the  west  country. 
And  H  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country, 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne.   . 

An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside, 
And  behind  does  an  ash-tree  grow ; 

And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above. 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh ; 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling. 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
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He  (L'ank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he  ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank, 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  neighbouring  town. 

At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

"  Now,  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger  ?"  quoth  he ; 
'*  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day, 
That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

*'  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 
Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life. 
She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne.** 

**  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply ; 
'*  But  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

**  St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Comishman,  "  many  a  time 
Drank  of  1^  crystal  well ; 
And  before  the  angel  summon*d  her. 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

'« K  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he,- 
For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

•*  But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 
God  help  the  husband  then  !'* 
The  stranger  stoop'd  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne» 
And  drank  of  the  water  again. 
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"  You  drank  of  the  well,  I  warrant,  betimes,** 
He  to  the  Comishman  said ; 
But  the  Comishman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake. 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 
And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch ; 
Bat  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 


Xn THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

Oh  I  learning*!  a  very  fine  thing, 

As  also  is  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
For  a  man  is  as  great  as  a  king, 

If  he  has  but  the  airs  of  a  college. 
And  now-a-days  all  must  admit. 

In  LEABMiiro  we*re  wondrously  favonr'd. 
For  you  scarce  o*er  your  window  can  spit, 

But  some  learned  man  is  beslaver'd ! 

We'll  all  of  us  shortly  be  doom'd 

To  part  with  our  plain  understanding, 
For  INTELLECT  uow  has  assumed 

An  attitude  truly  commanding  I 
All  ranks  are  so  dreadfully  wise, 

Common  sense  is  set  quite  at  defiance. 
And  the  child  for  its  porridge  that  cries. 

Must  cry  in  the  language  of  science. 

The  Weater  it  surely  becomes, 

To  talk  of  his  web's  involution, 
For  doubtless  the  hero  of  thrums 

Is  a  member  of  some  institution ; 
He  speaks  of  supply  and  demand. 

With  the  airs  of  a  great  legislator, 
And  almost  can  tell  you  off-hand. 

That  the  smaller  is  less  than  the  greater ! 
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The  Blacksmith  'midst  cinders  and  smoke 

Whose  visage  is  one  of  the  dimmest. 
His  furnace  profoundly  will  poke. 

With  the  air  of  a  practical  chemist ; 
Poor  Vulcan  has  recently  got 

A  lingo  that's  almost  historic, 
And  can  tell  you  that  iron  is  hot. 

Because  it  is  fill*d  with  caloric  I 

The  Mason,  in  book-learned  tone. 

Describes  in  the  very  best  grammar 
The  resistance  that  dwells  in  the  stone. 

And  the  power  that  resides  in  the  hammer  i 
For  the  son  of  the  trowel  and  hod 

Looks  as  big  as  the  frog  in  the  fable, 
While  he  talks  in  a  jargon  as  odd 

As  his  brethren,  the  buDders  of  Babel ! 

The  Cobbler  who  sits  at  your  gate 

Now  pensively  points  his  hog's  bristle. 
Though  the  very  same  cobbler  of  late 

O'er  his  work  used  to  sing  and  to  whistle j 
But  cobbling's  a  paltry  pursuit 

For  a  man  of  polite  education — 
His  works  may  be  trod  under  foot. 

Yet  he's  one  of  the  lords  of  creation  1 

Oh  I  learning's  a  very  fine  thing  I 

It  almost  is  treason  to  doubt  it — 
Yet  many  of  wbom  I  could  sing. 

Perhaps  might  as  well  be  without  it . 
And  without  it  my  days  I  will  pass. 

For  to  me  it  was  ne'er  worth  a  doUar 
And  I  don't  wish  to  lock  like  an  ass 

By  trying  to  talk  like  a  scholab  I 
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SPECBIENS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
ELOQUENCE. 

I. — ^DEMOSTHSNES  AOAIN8T  PHILIP. 

When  I  compare,  Athenians,  the  speeches  of  some  amongst 
us  with  their  actions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ^reconcile  what  I  see 
with  what  I  hear.  Their  protestations  are  full  of  zeal  against 
the  public  enemy ;  but  their  measures  are  so  inconsistent, 
that  all  their  professions  become  suspected.  By  confounding 
you  with  a  variety  of  prefects,  they  perplex  your  resolutions ; 
and  lead  you  from  executing  what  is  in  your  power,  by 
engaging  you  in  schemes  not  reducible  to  practice. 

*Tis  true,  there  was  a  time,  when  we  were  powerful 
enough,  not  only  to  defend  our  own  borders,  and  protect 
our  allies,  but  even  to  invade  Philip  in  his  own  dominions. 
Yes,  Athenians,  there  was  such  a  juncture ;  I  remember  it 
well.  But,  by  neglect  of  proper  opportunities,  we  are  no 
Longer  in  a  situation  to  be  invaders :  it  will  be  well  for  us, 
if  we  can  provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  our  allies. 
Never  did  any  conjuncture  require  so  much  prudence  as 
this.  However,  I  should  not  despair  of  seasonable  remedies, 
had  I  the  art  to  prevail  with  you  to  be  unanimous  in  right 
measures.  The  opportunities  which  have  so  often  escaped  us, 
have  not  been  lost  through  ignorance  or  want  of  judgment, 
but  through  negligence  or  treachery. — If  I  assume,  at  this 
time,  more  than  ordinary  liberty  of  speech,  I  conjure  you  to 
suffer  patiently  those  truths  which  have  no  other  end  but  your 
own  good.  You  have  too  many  reasons  to  be  sensible  how 
much  you  have  suffered  by  hearkening  to  sycophants.  I  shall, 
therefore,  bo  plain  in  laying  before  you  the  grounds  of  past 
miscarriages,  in  order  to  correct  you  in  your  future  conduct. 

You  may  remember,  it  is  not  above  three  or  four  years 
since  we  had  the  news  of  Philip's  laying  siege  to  the  fortress    1 
of  Juno  in  Thrace.     It  was,  as  I  think,  in  October  we  re-    J 
ceived  this  intelligence.     We  voted  an  immediate  supply  of 
threescore  talents;  forty  men  of  war  were  ordered  to  sea  3    I 
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and  so  zealous  we  were,  that,  preferring  the  necessities  of 
state  to  our  very  laws,  our  citizens  above  the  age  of  five  and 
forty  years  were  commanded  to  serve.  What  followed? 
A  whole  year  was  spent  idly  without  any  thing  done ;  and 
it  was  but  in  the  third  month  of  the  following  year,  a  little 
after  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Ceres,  that  Charedemus 
set  sail,  furnished  with  no  more  than  five  talents,  and  ten 
galleys  not  half-manned  I 

A  rumour  was  spread,  that  Philip  was  sick.  That  rumour 
was  followed  by  another,  that  Philip  was  dead.  And  then, 
as  if  all  danger  died  with  him,  you  dropped  your  preparations: 
whereas,  then,  then  was  your  time  to  push  and  be  active ; 
then  was  your  time  to  secure  yourselves,  and  confound  him 
at  once.  Had  your  resolutions,  taken  with  so  much  heat, 
been  as  warmly  seconded  by  action,  you  had  then  been  as 
terrible  to  Philips  as  Philip,  recovered,  is  now  to  you.  "  To 
what  purpose,  at  this  time,  these  reflections  ?  What  is  done 
cannot  be  imdone." — ^But,  by  your  leave,  Athenians,  though 
past  moments  are  not  to  be  recalled,  past  errors  may  be 
repeated.  Have  we  not,  now,  a  fresh  provocation  to  war  ? 
Let  the  memory  of  oversights,  by  which  you  have  suffered 
so  much,  instruct  you  to  be  more  vigilant  in  the  present 
danger.  K  the  Olynthians  are  not  instantly  succoured,  and 
with  your  utmost  efforts,  you  become  assistants  to  Philip, 
and  serve  him  more  effectually  than  he  can  help  himself. 

It  is  not,  surely,  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  votes  alone 
can  be  of  no  consequence.  Had  your  resolutions,  of  them- 
selves, the  virtue  to  compass  what  you  intend,  we  should  not 
see  them  multiply  every  day,  as  they  do,  and  upon  every 
occasion,  with  so  little  effect ;  nor  would  Philip  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  brave  and  affront  us  in  this  manner.  Proceed, 
then,  Athenians,  to  support  your  deliberations  with  vigour. 
You  have  heads  capable  of  advising  what  is  best ;  you  have 
judgment  and  experience  to  discern  what  is  right;  and  you 
Lave  power  and  opportunity  to  execute  what  you  determine. 
What  time  so  proper  for  action  ?    What  occasion  so  happy  ? 
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And  when  can  you  hope  for  such  another,  if  this  be  neglected  ? 
Has  not  Philip,  contrary  to  all  treaties,  insulted  yon  in 
Thrace  ?  Does  he  not  at  this  instant  straiten  and  invade  yovtr 
confederates  whom  you  have  solemly  sworn  to  protect?  Is 
he  not  an  implacable  enemy  ?  a  faithless  ally  ?  the  usurper 
of  provinces,  to  which  he  has  no  title  or  pretence  ?  a  stranger  ? 
a  barbarian?  a  tyrant?  and,  indeed,  what  is  he  not? 

Observe,  I  beseech  you,  men  of  Athens,  faowdifTerent  your 
conduct  appears,  from  the  practices  of  your  ancestors.  They 
were  fidends  to  truth  and  plain  dealing,  and  detested  flattery 
and  servile  compliance.  By  unanimous  consent,  they  con- 
tinued arbiters  of  all  Greece,  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years, 
without  interruption:  a  public  fund,  of  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  talents,  was  ready  for  any  emergency :  they  ex- 
ercised over  the  kings  of  Macedon  that  authority  which  is 
due  to  barbarians ;  obtained,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  their 
own  po^ns,  frequent  and  signal  victories ;  and  by  their 
noble  exploits,  transmitted  to  posterity  an  immortal  memory 
of  their  virtue,  superior  to  the  reach  of  malice  and  detraction. 
It  is  to  them  we  owe  that  great  number  of  public  edifices, 
by  which  the  city  of  Athens  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  beauty  and  magnifioence.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  so  many 
stately  temples,  so  richly  embellished,  but,  above  all,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.  But,  visit  their  own 
private  habitations ;  visit  the  houses  of  Aristides,  Miltiades, 
or  any  other  of  those  patriots  of  antiquity ;  you  will  find 
nothing,  not  the  least  mark  or  ornament,  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  neighbours.  They  took  part  in  the  government, 
not  to  enrich  tiiemselves,  but  the  public ;  they  had  no  scheme 
or  ambition,  but  for  the  public :  nor  knew  any  interest,  but 
the  public  It  was  by  a  close  and  steady  application  to  the 
general  good  of  their  countiy,  by  an  exemplary  piety  towards 
the  immortal  gods,  by  a  strict  faith  and  religious  honesty, 
betwixt  man  and  man,  and  a  moderation  always  uniform 
and  of  a  piece,  they  established  that  reputation  which  re- 
mains to  this  day,  and  will  last  to  utmost  posterity. 
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Such,  O  men  of  Athens !  were  your  ancestors :  so  glorious 
in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  so  bountiful  and  munificent  to  their 
country ;  so  sparing,  so  modest,  so  self-denying  to  themselves. 
What  resemblance  can  we  find,  in  the  present  generation,  of 
these  great  men  ?     At  a  time,  when  your  ancient  competitors 
have  left  you  a  clear  stage ;  when  the  Lacedemonians  are 
disabled ;  the  Thebans  employed  in  troubles  of  their  own  ; 
when  no  other  state  whatever  is  in  a  condition  to  rival  or 
molest  you ;  in  short,  when  you  are  at  full  liberty ;  whcia 
you  have  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  become,  once 
more,  the  sole  arbiters  of  Greece ;  you  permit,  patiently, 
whole  provinces  to  be  wrested  from  you;   you  lavish  the 
public  money  in  scandalous  and  obscure  uses;  you  suffer 
your  allies  to  perish  in  time  of  peace,  whom  you  preserved 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  you  yourselves,  by  your 
mercenary  court,  and  servile  resignation  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  designing,  insidious  leaders,  abet,  encourage,  and 
strengthen  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  of  your 
enemies.    Yes,  Athenians,  I  repeat  it,  you  yourselves  are 
the  contrivers  of  your  own  ruin.     Lives  there  a  man 
who  has  confidence  enough  to  deny  it  ?  let  him  arise  and 
assign,  if  he  can,  any  other  cause  of  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  Philip.     **But,"  you  reply,  **what  Athens  may 
have  lost  in  reputation  abroad,  she  has  gained  in  spiendour 
at  home.    Was  there  ever  a  greater  appearance  of  pros- 
perity ;  a  greater  face  of  plenty  ?    Is  not  the  city  enlarged  ? 
Are  not  the  streets  better  paved,  houses  repaired  and  beau- 
tified?"   Away  with  such  trifles!  shall  I  be  paid  with 
counters  ?    An  old  square  new  vamped  up !  a  fountain !  an 
aqueduct  I   Are  these  acquisitions  to  boast  of?   Cast  your 
eyes  upon  the  magistrate,  under  whose  ministry  you  boast 
these  precious  improvements^  Behold  the  despicable  creature 
raised,  all  at  once,  from  dirt  to  opulence ;  from  the  lowest 
obscurity  to  the  highest  honours.     Have  not  some  of  theg(« 
upstarts  built  private  houses  and  seats  vicing  with  the  most 
sumptuous  of  our  public  palaces?  And  how  have  their 

2d 
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ibrtudes  and  their  power  increased,  but  as  the  Common^ 
wealth  has  been  ruined  and  impoyerished  1 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  these  disorders ;  and  to  what 
cause  assign  the  decay  of  a  state  so  powerful  and  flourishing 
in  past  times  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  The  servant  is  now 
become  the  master.  The  magbtrate  was  then  subservient 
to  the  people ;  punishments  and  rewards  were  properties  of 
the  people;  all  honours^  and  dignities,  and  preferments* 
were  disposed  by  the  voice  and  favour  of  the  people ;  but 
the  magistrate,  now,  has  usurped  the  right  of  the  people, 
and  exercises  an  arbitrary  authority  over  his  ancient  and 
natural  lord.  Tou  miserable  people !  the  meanwhile,  without 
money,  without  friends ;  from  being  the  ruler  are  become 
the  servant ;  from  being  the  master,  the  dependent :  happy 
that  these  governors,  into  whose  hands  you  have  thui 
resigned  your  own  power,  are  so  good  and  so  gracious  as  to 
continue  your  poor  allowance  to  see  plays. 

Believe  me,  Athenians,  if,  recovering  from  this  lethargy, 
you  would  assume  the  ancient  freedom  and  spirit  of  your 
fathers ;  if  you  would  be  your  own  soldiers  and  your  owu 
commanders,  confiding  no  longer  your  affairs  in  foreign  or 
mercenary  hands ;  if  you  would  charge  yourselves  with  your 
own  defence,  employing  abroad,  for  the  public,  what  you 
waste  in  unprofitable  pleasures  at  home;  tiie  world  might, 
once  more,  behold  you  making  a  figure  worthy  of  Athenians, 
"  You  would  have  us  then  (you  say)  dcservice  in  our  armies, 
in  our  ovm  persons ;  and,  for  so  doing,  you  would  have  the 
pensions  we  receive  in  time  of  peace  accepted  as  pay  in  time 
of  war.  Is  it  thus  we  are  to  understand  you  ?"  Yes,  Athe- 
n  ians,  'tis  my  plain  meaning.  I  would  jnake  it  a  standing  rule, 
that  no  person,  great  or  little,  should  be  the  better  for  the 
public  money,  who  should  grudge  to  emj^oy  it  for  the  public 
service.  Are  we  in  peace?  the  public  is  charged  with  your 
subsistence.  Are  we  in  war,  or  under  a  necessity,  as  at  this 
time,  to  enter  into  a  war  ?  let  your  gratitude  oblige  you  to 
accept,  as  pay,  in  defence  of  your  benefactor?,  .what  you  re- 
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ceive  in  peace,  as  mere  bounty.  Thus,  without  any  iuno- 
ration ;  without  altering  or  abolishing  any  thing,  but  per- 
nicious novelties,  introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  sloth 
and  idleness ;  by  converting  only,  for  the  future,  the  same 
funds,  for  the  use  of  the  serviceable,  which  are  spent,  at 
present,  upon  the  unprofitable ;  you  may  be  well  served  in 
your  armies ;  your  troops  regularly  paid ;  justice  duly  ad- 
ministered; the  public  revenues  reformed  and  increased; 
and  every  member  of  the  Commonwealth  rendered  useful  to 
his  country,  according  to  his  age  and  ability,  without  any 
further  burden  to  the  state. 

This,  O  men  «f  Athens  1  is  what  my  duty  prompted  me  to 
represent  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  May  the  gods  inspire 
you  to  determine  upon  such  measures,  as  may  be  most  ex- 
pedient, for  the  particular  and  general  good  of  our  country  1 
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The  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that  which  has  long  been 
wished  for,  towards  allaying  the  envy  your  order  has  been 
subject  to,  and  removing  the  imputations  against  trials,  is 
effectually  put  in  our  poww.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  likewise  in  fordgn  countries,  both 
dangerous  to  you,  and  pernicious  to  the  flitate — that  in 
prosecutions  men  of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however  clearly 
convicted.  There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before 
you,  to  the  confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propagators  ol'  this 
slandarous  imputation,  one  whose  life  and  actions  condemn 
him  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  persons ;  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reckoning,  and  dedared  dependence  upon  his 
riches,  is  already  acquitted ;  I  mean  Cains  Verres.  I  demand 
justice  of  you,  Fathers,  upon  the  robber  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  oppressor  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pamphylia,  the  invader  of 
the  rights  and  furivileges  of  Homans,  the  scourge  and  curse 
of  Sicily.  If  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  which  Ins 
crimes  deserve,  your  authority.  Fathers,  will  be  venerable 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  but  if  his  great  riches 

2d2 
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should  bias  you  in  bis  favour,  I  sball  still  gain  one  point-^ 
to  make  it  apparent  to  all  the  world,  that  what  was  wanting 
in  this  case  was  not  a  criminal  nor  a  prosecutor,  but  justice 
and  adequate  punishment. 

To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth,  what 
does  his  qussstorship,  the  first  public  employment  he  held, 
what  does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  scene  of  villanies  ? 
Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his  own 
treasurer,  a  consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deserted 
and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  a  people  violated.  The  employment  he  held  in- 
Asia  Minor  and  Famphylia,  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin 
of  those  countries  ?  in  which  houses,  cities,  and  temples  were 
robbed  by  him.  What  was  his  conduct  in  his  prsstorship 
here  at  home  ?  Let  the  plundered  temples,  and  public  works 
neglected  that  he  might  embezzle  the  money  intended  for 
carrying  them  on,  bear  witness.  How  did  he  discharge  the 
office  of  a  judge?  Let  those  who  suffered  by  his  injustice 
answer.  But  his  praetorship  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  works 
of  wickedness,  and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  of  his  infamy. 
The  mischiefs  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country,  during 
the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration,  are  such, 
that  many  years  under  the  wisest  and  best  of  praetors  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  whichi 
he  found  them :  for  it  is  notorious,  that,  during  the  time  of 
his  tyranny,  the  Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
their  own  original  laws,  of  the  regulations  made  for  their 
benefit  by  the  Roman  senate  upon  their  coming  under  the 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  of  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  men.  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes 
in  Sicily  for  these  three  years.  And  his  decisions  have 
violated  all  law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  The  sums  he  has, 
by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard-of  impositions;  extorted  from 
the  industrious  poor,  are  not  to  be  computed.  The  most 
faithful  allies  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  treated  as 
enemies.   Homan  citizens  have,  like  slaves,  been  put  to  death 
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with  tortures.  The  most  atrocious  criminals,  for  money, 
have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved  punishments ;  and 
men  of  the  most  unexceptiontible  characters  condemned  and 
banished  unheard.  The  harbours,  though  sufficiently  forti- 
fied, and  the  gates  of  strong  towns,  opened  to  pirates  aid 
ravagers.  The  soldiery  and  sailors  belonging  to  a  province 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  starved  to  death. 
Whole  fleets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  provinces,  suffered 
to  perish.  The  ancient  monuments  of  either  Sicilian  or 
JEU)man  greatness,  the  statues  of  heroes  and  princes,  carried 
off;  and  the  temples  stripped  of  the  images.  Having,  by 
his  iniquitous  sentences,  filled  the  prisons  with  the  most 
industrious  and  deserving  of  the  people,  he  then  proceeded 
to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be  strangled  in  the 
gaols ;  so  that  the  exclamation,  **  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome  !*' 
which  has  often,  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and  among  the 
most  barbarous  people,  been  a  protection,  was  of  no  service 
to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  a  speedier  and  more 
severe  punishment  upon  them. 

I  ask  now,  Yerres,  what  you  have  to  advance  against  this 
charge?  Will  you  pretend  to  deny  it  ?  Will  you  pretend 
that  any  thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  aggravated,  is 
alleged  against  you  ?  Had  any  prince,  or  any  state,  com- 
mitted the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizens,  should  we  not  think  we  had  sufficient  ground  for 
declaring  immediate  war  against  them  ?  What  punishment 
ought,  then,  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  t}Tannical  and  wicked 
prastor,  who  dared,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within 
sight  of  the  Itauan  coast,  to  put  to  the  infamous  death  of 
crucifixion  that  unfortunate  and  innocent  citizen  Publius 
Guvius  Cosanus,  only  for  his  having  asserted  his  privilege  of 
citizenship,  and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  his  country  against  a  cruel  oppressor,  who  had 
unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at  Syracuse,  whence  he  had 
just  made  his  escape  ?  The  unhappy  man,  arrested  as  he 
was  going  to  embark  for  his  native  country,  is  brought  before 
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the  wicked  praetor.  With  eyes  darting  fury,  and  a  counte- 
nance distorted  with  cruelty,  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of 
his  rage  to  be  stripped,  and  rods  to  be  brought ;  accusincr 
liim,  but  without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  or  even  of 
suspicion,  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen :  I 
have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Panormus, 
and  will  attest  my  innocence."  The  blood-thirsty  praetor, 
deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  defence,  ordered  the 
infamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  Fathers,  was  an  « 
innocent  Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with  scourging ; 
whilst  the  only  words  he  uttered  anu'dst  his  cruel  sufferings 
were,  **  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I"  With  these  he  hoped  to 
defend  himself  from  violence  and  infamy.  But  of  so  little 
service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that  while  he  was  thus 
asserting  his  citizenship,  the  order  was  given  for  his  execution 
—for  his  execution  upon  the  cross  1 

0  liberty  I  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear ! 
0  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  1  once  sacred!  now 
trampled  upon  I  But  what  then  I — Js  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall 
an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  his  whole  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of 
Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture  with  fire  and  red-hot  plates  of 
iron,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross,  a 
Roman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence,  expiring 
in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  nor  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Conmionwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of 
liis  country,  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monster,  who,  in  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  root 
of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 

1  conclude,  with  expressing  my  hopes,  that  your  wisdom 
and  justice.  Fathers,  will  not,  by  suffering  the  atrocious  and 
unexampled  insolence  of  Caius  Yerres  to  escape  the  due 
punishment,  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  total 
subversion  of  authority,  and  introduction  of  general  anarchy 
and  confusion. 
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III. — EXTRACT  FBOH  A  SPEECH  OF  LOBD  MASSTWBLD,* 

If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ;  if  I  hare 
ever  afforded  any  a&istance  to  government ;  if  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  pure  and  perfect,  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  maintaining  misullied  the  honour  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  an  upright  administration  o/,  to  give  due  effect 
to^  the  laws ;  I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gifl 
or  reward,  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one, 
the  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  is  right.  .1  do 
not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly 
for  popularity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it :  I 
will  have  the  popularity  -which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is 
nm  after.  Tis  not  the  applause  of  a  day,  'tis  not  the  huzzas 
of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction  to  a 
rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must,  indeed,  be  a  weak  one, 
and  his  ambilion  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  capu- 
vated  by  such  wretched  allurements,  or  satisfied  with  sucli 
momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the  Roman  orator,  and 
can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  "  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fui  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam 
putarem."f  But  threats  have  been  carried  farther ;  personal 
violence  has  been  denounced,  unless"  public  humour  be  com- 
plied with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ;  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst 
of  men,  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities ;  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  be 
80 ;  even  such  an  event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome 
effects;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse  the  better  part  of  the 
nation  from  their  lethargic  condition,  to  a  state  of  activity. 


*  In  the  debate  on  Wilket*i  Oatkwry,  in  which  he  was  aecnsed  of 
braving  the  popular  opinion. 

t  The  meaning  is — mj  mind  is  80  constituted,  that  I  have  always  re- 
^rded  odium  incurred  in  the  diseharge  of  my  duty  ai  glory,  not  aa 
infamy. 
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no  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and 
impious  hands  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now 
supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatens  all  liberty  from 
{he  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  migj^t  by  such  an  event 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  often  shamed  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  per- 
sons and  property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  or  valuable,  is  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  mob ;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  humours, 
and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  these,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown;  a  life 
somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such 
a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon,  who  lays  down  his  life 
in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  government, 
and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 


IT EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD.* 

I  COME  now  to  «peak  upon  what,  indeed,  I  would  have  gladly 
avoided,  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointed  at  for  the  part 
I  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  said  by  a  noble  lord 
on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise  am  running  the  race  of  popu- 
larity. If  the  noble  lord  means,  hy  popularity ^  that  applause 
bestowed  by  after  ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have 
long  been  struggling  in  that  race ;  to  what  purpose  all-trying 
time  can  alone  determine :  but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that 
mushroom  popularity  that  is  raised  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy 
the  noble  lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  of  my  life,  where 
the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence 
on  my  determinations.  I  thank  God  I  have  a  more  perma- 
nent and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct, — ^the  dictates  of  mj 
own  breast.    Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser. 

*  In  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  ftirther  preventing  the  deUys  of 
justice  by  reason  of  Privilege  of  Parliament.  In  this  debate  he  was 
accused  of  courting  the  popular  opinion. 
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and  given  up  their  mind  to  be  the  slave  of  every  popular 
impulse,  I  sincerely  pity ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity 
leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet 
of  fame.  Experience  might  inform  them,  that  many  who 
have  been  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have 
received  their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who,  by  the 
popularity  of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless 
patriots,  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  upon  the  historian's 
page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins 
of  liberty.  Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  am' am- 
bitious of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly,  and  shadow 
of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Besides.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  bill  now  before  your  lordships  will  be  popular : 
it  depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.  It  may  not 
be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill.  It  may 
not  be  popular  either,  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament ;  for  I  very  weU  remember,  and  many  of  your 
lordships  may  remember,  that  not  long  ago  the  popular  cry 
was  for  the  extension  of  privilege ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry 
it  at  that  time,  that  it  was  said  that  the  privilege  protected 
members,  even  in  criminal  actions ;  nay,  such  was  the  power 
of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions 
of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  doctrine.  It 
was  undoubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine ;  I  thought  so  then, 
and  think  so  still :  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popular  doctrine, 
and  came  immediately  from  those  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  liberty ;  how  deservedly  time  will  show.  True  liberty, 
in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally  admi- 
nistered to  all ;  to  the  king,  and  to  the  beggar.  Where  is 
the  justice  then,  or  where  is  the  law,  that  protects  a  member 
of  parliament  more  than  any  other  man,  from  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes  ?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no 
place  or  employment  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes ;  and 
wliere  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  favour 
aor  popular  applause  shiJlever  protect  the  guilty. 
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T Ua.  HORACE  WALPOLE  IN  REPROOF  OF  BfR.  PITT.* 

Sir,  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  debate 
while  it  was  carried  on  with  calmness  and  decency,  by  men 
who  do  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  opposition  to  cloud  their 
reason,  or  transport  them  to  such  expressions  as  the  dignity 
of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I  have  hitherto  deferred 
to  answer  the  gentleman  who  declaimed  against  the  bill  with 
such  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  such  vehemence  of  gesture ; 
who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  expedients  now  proposed 
with  having  no  regard  for  any  interest  but  their  own,  and 
with  making  lavrs  only  to  consume  paper ;  and  threatened 
them  with  the  defection  of  their  adherents,  and  the  loss  of 
their  influence,  upon  this  new  discovery  of  their  folly  and 
their  ignorance.  Nor,  sir,  do  I  now  answer  him  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  remind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of  rage, 
and  petulanoy  of  invectives  contribute  to  the  purposes  for 
which  this  assembly  is  called  together ;  how  little  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  nation 
established,  by  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotion. 
Formidable  sounds  and  furious  declamations,  confident  as- 
sertions and  lofty  periods,  may  aflect  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  contracted 
ins  habits  of  oratory,  by  conversing  more  with  those  of  his 
own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  com- 
municating their  sentiments.  If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  sir, 
would  suffer  him  to  attend  to  those  whose  age  and  long  ac- 
quaintance vnth  business  give  them  an  indisputable  right  to 
deference  and  superiority,  he  would  learn  in  time,  to  reason 
rather  than  to  declaim,  and  to  prefer  justice  of  argument, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  and 
splendid  superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  for 
a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.    He 

*  Afterward!  the  ant  Earl  of  CUtham. 
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would  learn,  sir,  that  to  accuse  and  to  prove  are  very  different ; 
and  that  reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence,  affect  only  the 
character  of  him  that  utters  them.  Excursions  of  fancy  and 
flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable  in  young  men,  but 
in  no  other ;  and  it  surely  would  contribute  more,  even  to 
the  purpose  for  which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak  (that 
of  depreciating  the  conduct  of  the  administration),  to  prove* 
the  inconveniences  and  injustice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to 
assert  them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or 
appearance  of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


VI. — MB.  PITT  8  REPLT. 

Sir,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ; 
but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that 
number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether 
youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining;  but,  surely  age 
may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which 
it  brings  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The 
wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs 
should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and 
spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  nun  of  his  country.  But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime :  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  a  theatrical  part. — A  thea.trical  part  may  either  imply 
some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  dissimulation  of  my  real- 
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aentinients,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  con- 
futed, and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  despised.  I 
am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man  to  use  my  own  language, 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please 
this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint, 
or  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  experience..  But  if  any  man 
shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that 
I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a 
calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection  shelter 
him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an 
occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with 
which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  nor  shall  any 
thing  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ; — age,  which  always 
brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious 
without  punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  whom 
I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  bor- 
rowed part,  I  should  have  avoided  their  censure :  the  heat 
that  has  offended  them  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that 
seal  for  the  service  of  my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear 
shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public 
robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to 
repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whoever 
may  protect  him  in  his  villany,  and  whoever  may  partake  of 
his  plunder. 


yil. — SPEECH   OP  LORD  CHATHAM  AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN 
WAR,  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  INDL4NS  IN  IT. 

I  CANNOT,  my  Lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adulation :  the 
smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
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awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  tlirone  in 
the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it,  and  display,  in  its 
full  danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them  ?  Measures,  my  Lords,  which  have 
reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt ! 
**  But  yesterday,  and  Britain  might  have  stood  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence." — The 
people,  whom  we  at  flrst  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we 
now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us,  sup- 
plied with  every  military  store,  have  their  interest  consulted, 
and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  our  inveterate  enemy — 
and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity 
or  effect.  The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part 
known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the 
British  troops  than  I  do ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossi- 
bilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is 
an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do 
not  know  the  worst ; .  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns 
we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell 
every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot:  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vdn  and  impotent — doubly  so,  indeed,  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates,  to  an 
incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over- 
run them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder, 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms —  never ^  never ^  never  I 

But,  my  Lords,  who  b  the  man  that,  in  adcUtion  tu  the 
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disgraced  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
of  the  savage  ? — to  call  into  civilized  alliance,  the  wild  and 
inhuman  inhabitants  of  the  woods  ? — ^to  delegate  to  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  the  def^ice  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren?  My 
Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  Lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended, 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also 
on  those  of  morality ;  "  for  it  is  perfectly  aUowable,*'  says 
Lord  Suffolk,  "  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature 
have  put  into  our  hands."  I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked, 
to  hear  such  principles  confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in 
this  House,  or  in  this  country.  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to 
encroach  so  much  on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress 
my  indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My  Lords, 
we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity! — 
"  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands  1*'  "What 
ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  detestaUe  principles  are 
equally  abhorrent  to  religbn  and  humanity.  What!  to 
attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage, 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his 
mangled  victims!  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of 
morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of 
honour.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abomi- 
nable avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation, 
I  call  upon  that  Eight  Reverend,  and  this  most  Learned 
Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  4heir  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upcm  the  Bishops  to  interpose 
the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  Judges  to  in- 
terpose the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pol- 
lution. I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  yQur.ancestorS|  and  to  maintain  your  own.    I 
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call  upon  the  spirit  aud  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate 
the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  gesius  of  the  con- 
stitution ! 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong 
to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my 
bed,  nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without 
^giving  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and 
preposterous  principles. 


YIII QUARREL  BETWEEN  FLOOD  AND  GRATTAN. 

[In  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  October  28, 1783,  on  a  Resoiation 
for  declaring  that  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  required  every  practicable 
retrenchment  consistent  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Grrattan  made  some  strong  personal  allusions  to  Mr.  Flood,  -who  sup- 
ported the  Resolution,  accusmg  him  particularly  of  having  affected  an 
indisposition,  and  being  guilty  of  apostat^.  Mr.  Flood  rose,  and  replied 
In  these  words : — ] 

"  The  rigiit  honourable  member  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  my  saying  a  word  in  reply  to  what  he  has  de- 
livered. Every  member  of  the  House  can  bear  witness  of 
the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  required  but  little 
candour  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  that  infirmity. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  right  honourable  member :  I  will 
meet  him  anywhere,  or  upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by 
day.  I  shoidd  atend  poorly  in  my  own  estimation  and  in  my 
country's  opinion,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not 
come  here  dressed  in  &  rich  wardrobe  of  woids  to  delude  the 
_  people.  I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  of  Rights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  Cff  permit 
any  other  person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threatened  to 
impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  after- 
wards shrunk  from  the  charge.  I  am  not  one  who  would 
come  at  midnight,  and  attempt  a  vote  of  this  House  to  stifie 
the  people,  which  my  egregious  folly  had  raised  against  me. 
I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  subsists  upon  your  accounts. 
I  am  not  the  mendicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his 
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country  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  sold  my  country  for 
prompt  payment.*  I  never  was  bought  by  the  people,  nor 
ever  sold  by  them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never  aposta- 
tized, but  I  say  I  never  changed  my  principles.  Let  every 
man  say  the  same,  and  let  the  people  believe  it  if  they  can. 

"  I  have  now  done,  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man enters  often  into  this  kind  of  colloquy  with  me,  he  will 
not  have  much  to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  session." 

Mr,  Grattan, — "  In  respect  to  the  House,  I  could  wish  to 
avoid  personality,  but  I  must  request  liberty  to  explain  some 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  member.**  [After 
making  this  explanation,  he  proceeded.]  "It  is  not  the 
slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  can  defame 
me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private 
life ;  no  man  who  has  not  a  bad  character  can  say  I  ever 
deceived  him ;  no  country  has  called  me  cheat.  I  will  sop- 
pose  a  public  character — a  man  not  of  course  in  the  House; 
but  who  formerly  might  have  been  here.  I  will  suppose  it 
tvas  his  constant  practice  to  abuse  every  man  who  differed 
firom  him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who  trusted  him.  I  ynSi 
suppose  him  active ;  I  will  begin  from  his  cradle,  and  divide 
his  life  into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  was  intemperate ; 
in  the  second,  corrupt ;  and  in  the  third,  seditious.  Suppose 
him  a  great  egotist ;  his  honour  equal  to  his  oath ;  and  I  will 
stop  him,  and  say,  *  Sir,  your  talents  are  not  so  great  as  your 
life  is  infamous ;  you  were  silent  for  years,  and  you  were 
silent  for  money ;  when  affairs  of  consequence  to  the  nation 
were  debating,  you  might  be  seen  passing  by  these  doors  like 
a  guilty  spirit  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  the 
question,  that  you  might  pop  in  and  give  your  venal  vote ; 
or  you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dome  like  an  ill- 
omened  bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  with  cadaverous 
aspect,  and  broken  beak,t  ready  to  stoop  and  pounce  upon 

•Alluding  to  the  grant  of  £100,000  to  Mr.  Giattan  for  his  pabli« 
lervices,  the  half  of  which  sum  he  accepted. 
f  Alluding  to  a  personal  defect  of  Mr.  Fiood*s. 
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yottr  prey.  You  dm  be  trusted  by  no  man;  the  people 
cannot  trust  you ;  the  ministers  cannot  trust  you ;  you  deal 
out  the  most  impartial  treachery  to  both;  you  tell  the 
nation  it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  when  it  is  sold  by  yourself; 
you  fled  from  the  Embargo  Bill ;  you  fled  from  the  Mutiny 
Bill ;  you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill.  I  therefore  tell  you  in 
the  face  of  your  country,  before  all  the  world,  and  to  your 
very  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest  man,*" 

Mr.  Flood — *'  I  have  heard  very  extraordinary  language 
indeed,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  say  that  any  thing  half 
go  unwarrantable  was  ever  uttered  in  this  House.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  set  out  with  declaring  he  did  not  wi»h 
to  use  personality ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  opened  his  mouth, 
than  forth  issued  all  the  venom  that  ingenuity  and  disap- 
pointed vanity  for  two  years  brooding  over  corruption,  has 
been  able  to  produce.  But  taint  my  public  character  it  can- 
not ;  four  and  twenty  years  employed  in  your  service  has 
established  that ;  and  as  to  my  private,  let  that  be  learned 
from  my  friends,  from  those  under  my  own  roof.  To  these 
I  appeal,  and  this  appeal  I  boldly  make  with  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  insinuations,  false  as  they  are  illiberal." 

[Mr.  Flood  was  proceeding,  when  the  Speaker  rose,  and  called  for  the 
ropport  of  the  House  to  keep  the  gentlemen  in  order. 

Mr.  John  Burke  then  moved,  that  the  j^entlemen  should  be  made  to 
promise  that  nothing  farther  should  pass  between  them ;  and  this  beine 
resolved,  the  House  was  cleared.  But  in  the  meantime^  both  Mr.  Flood 
and  Mr.  Grattan  had  disappeared.*] 


•  Next  mominff  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  brought  in  custody 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Annaly,  who  bound  them  both  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  in  reconiizances  of  £20,000  each.  They  had,  attended  by 
their  respective  fnends,  almost  reached  the  ground  appointed  for  a 
serious  interview,  when  they  were  arrested  by  officefs  whom  the  magis- 
trates had  despatched  after  them. 

Thb  folIo-wing  epigrammatic  dialogue  appeared  shortly  after  in  the 
public  prints : — 

Question, — Say,  what  has  given  to  Flood  a  mortal  wound? 

Answer, — Grattan^s  obtaining  fifty  thousand  pound. 

Questum,'^Caii  Flood  forgive  an  injury  so  sore  ? 

Answer, — Yes,  if  they  give  him  fifty  thousand  more. 

2b 
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IZ BUBKE*8  PANSOTBIC  ON  THE  ELOQUENCE  Of  8BE&TDAW, 

He  hus  this  day  surprised  the  thousands  ^fho  hung  with 
rapture  on  bis  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an 
exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  oratory — a  display  that  reflected 
the  highest  honour  on  himself— lustre  upon  letters — ^renown 
upon  parliament — glory  upon  the  country.  Of  all  species  of 
rhetoric,  of  eTcry  kind  of  excellence  that  has  been  witnessed 
or  recorded,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  whatever  the 
acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity 
of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpits, 
have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has  equalled  what  we  have 
this  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  religion, 
no  statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary  description 
whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure 
sentiments  of  morality ;  or  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of 
knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity  o^ 
allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  copious- 
ness of  style,  pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  to  which 
we  this  day  listened,  with  ardour  and  admiration.  From 
poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition, 
of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  from 
that  single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected. 


X LOBI>  BROUGHAM  ON  NEQBO  SLA  VERT. 

I  TRUST  that,  at  length,  the  time  is  come,  when  parliament 
wQl  no  longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  slave-owners  are  the  best 
law-givers  on  slavery:  no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders. 
Tell  me  not  of  rights — ^talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter 
in  his  slaves.  I  deny  his  right — I  acknowledge  not  the 
property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature, 
rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the 
ondcrstanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same — that 
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rejects  it  I  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such 
a  claim !  There  is  a  law,  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes — the  same,  throughout  the  world — the  same,  in  all 
times :  such  as  It  was,  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opei^ed  to  one  world  the 
sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge ;  to  another,  aU 
utterable  woes, — such  is  it  at  this  day :  it  is  the  law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by  that  law. 
unchangeable  and  eternal — while  men  despise  fraud,  and 
loathe  rapine,  and  hate  blood — they  shall  reject,  with  indig- 
nation, the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  pro- 
perty in  man  I 

In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties — ^to  covenants  between 
nations.  The  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old 
covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  pretensions. 
To  these  laws  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  maintained  the 
African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite — and  not  untruly ; 
for,  by  one  sh^eful  compact,  you  bartered  the  glories  of 
Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law 
and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its 
votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How  came  this 
change  to  pass  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by  parliament  leading  the 
way :  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of 
the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote 
the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Now, 
then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  beware-^ 
let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament 
beware  I  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to 
the  condition  of  negro  slavery ;  the  same  indignation  kindles 
in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering, 
that  annihilated  the  slave  trade ;  and  if  it  shall  descend  again, 
they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  de-stroyed  before 
I  have  warned  them ;  but  I  pray,  that  their  destruction  may 
tnrn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  €rod ! 


2b2 
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SPEECHES  AND  DIALOGUES  EROM  SHAKSPEABE. 

I. — hamlbt's  instructions  to  the  platebs. 

Spbak  the  speech^  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronoanoed  it  to  you, 
tnppingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my 
lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand 
thus ;  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  b^et  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness. 
Oh !  it  ofiends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who  (for  the  most  part)  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise : 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  overdoing  Termagant ; 
it  out-herods  Herod.    Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither;  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action,  with  this  special 'observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature ;  tor  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue 
her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone 
or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  one  of  which 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
Oh  1  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  it  profanely),  that  nei- 
ther having  the  accent  of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  Nature's  jommeymen  had  made  men,  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  them- 
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mlvos  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  meantime,  some  necessary  ques- 
tion of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered: — ^that's  villaiious; 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it. 


II. CASSIUS  INCITING  BRUTUS  TO  CONSPIRE  AGAINST  C^SAB. 

Bru — What  means  this  shouting  ? — I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  CsBsar  for  their  king. 

CcLS — Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru» — I  would  not,  Gassius;  yet  I  love  him  well:-- 
£ut  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  r 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i*  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death 

Cos — I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour- 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you  • 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter*s  cold  as  weU  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Ctesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar*st  diou,  Casaius,  now. 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?" — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
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The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Caesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink/* 

I«  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  (lames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber, 

Did  I  the  tired  Cassar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  b 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  C»sar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true  this  god  did  shake ; 

His  coward  lips  did  fix)m  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world* 

Did  lose  its  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groan; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  **  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius^" 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Bru — Another  general  shout  I 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Ca&sar. 

Cos. — AVhy,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we,  petty  men. 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  start,* 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Csesar:    What  should  be  in  that  C»sarP 
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Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  F 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ;  ^ 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them;  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  *em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit,  as  well  as  Caesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed. 
Thai  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd  r 
Eome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Oh !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Borne, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bra That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not — so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you — 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 


m. — ^BRUTITS  ON  THE  DEATH  Ot  CiBSAIt. 

BoMANS,  countrymen,  and  lovers  1  hear  me  for  my  cause ; 
and  be  silent  tliat  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honour;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour  that  you  may 
believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any 
in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say, 
that  Brutus's  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.    If,  then, 
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that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  C»sar,  thifl  is 
my  ax^w^ :  not  that  I  bved  Csesar  less,  but  chat  I  loved 
Borne  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die 
all  slaves ;  than  that  Csssar  were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate^  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  vas 
ambitious,  I  slew  him  !  There  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for 
his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambition  f 
Who's  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  if  any,  spea^  I 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who's  here  so  rude,  that  woull 
not  be  a  Roman  ?  if  any,  speak  I  for  him  have  I  offended 
Who's  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  if  any, 
speak !  for  him  have  I  ofiended 1  pause  for  a  reply. 

None  ?  then  none  have  I  offended  I  I  have  done  no  more 
to  CsBsar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of 
his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  not  extenuated 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  moomed  by  Mark  Antony ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  i^all  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  as,  which  of  you 

shall  not? — With  this  I  depart that  as  I  slew  my  best 

lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for 
myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 


ly — Antony's  oeation  oveb  ciBSAn's  boot. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  I  lend  me  your  ears ; 

I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  1    The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it  I 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest. 
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(For  Bratus  is  aii  honourable  man ; 
So  are  tbey  all — all  honourable  men ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  met 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
'  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captiyes  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse — was  tliis  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak,  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once ;  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason — Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  c(^n  there  with  Ciesar; 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
But  yesterday,  the  word  of  C«esar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rev'rence. 

0  Masters  1  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong ; 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
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But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cesar.- 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will  I 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  thej  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csssar's  woundu 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue ! 

If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Tou  all  do  know  this  mantle  1  I  remember 
The  first  time  erer  Cassar  put  it  on : 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii :— - 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius's  dagger  through^ 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  1 
As  rushing  out  of  doors  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cassar's  angel: 
Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him ! 
This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  hear. 
And,  in  his  mantle,  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue 
(Which  all  the  while  ran  blood) —  great  Csesar  fldlL 
Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down  ; 
Whibt  bloody  ijreason  flourished  over  us. 
Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  peroeive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  dro^is. 
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Kind  souls  1  \7hat,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here ! 
Here  is  himself— marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors ! 

Good  friends !  sweet  friends  1  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  suoh  a  sadden  flood  of  mutiny : 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well. 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utt*rance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood  ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  rufile  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  CsBsar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny ! 


V BRUTUS  AND  CA8SIU8. 

Ca^ That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this : 

You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letter  (praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  was  slighted  oC 

Bru — You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos. — ^In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 

Bru — Yet  let  me  tell  you,  Caasius,  you  yourself 
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Ai-e  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  unde^rvers. 

Cus. — ^I  an  itching  palm  1 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  la»t. 

Bru — The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption  ; 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Cas. — Chastisement ! 

Bru — Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember. 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  sake  ? 
What  1  shall  one  of  us, 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas — Brutus,  bay  not  me : 
I'll  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru — Go  to !  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cos — ^I  am. 

Bru — ^I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself; 

Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru — Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas, — ^Is't  possible ! 

Bru Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas. — O  gods !  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  aU  this  ? 

Bru — All  this !  ay,  more .  fret  tilly  our  proud  heart  break 


•I 
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Gro,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas, — ^Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru ^You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 

Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  i^ine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas — ^You  wrong  me  every  way — ^you  wrong  me,  Brut  us; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru — ^If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas — ^When    Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst   not  thus  have 
moved  me, 

Bru. — ^Peace,  peace,  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him . 

Cos. — ^I  durst  not ! 

Bru ^No. 

Cas — What  I  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Ca^, — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru — You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm*d  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 

And  drop  toy  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
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By  any  indirection !  I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions ; 

Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 

Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends^ 

Be  ready,  gods  1  with  all  your  thunderbolts 

Dash  him  in  pieces. 

Cos I  denied  you  not. 

Bru. — ^You  did. 

Cos ^I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back — ^Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  heart 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 

But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are.    . 

Bru ^I  do  not.     Still  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Ca$, — ^You  love  me  not. 

Bru. — I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas, — A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru, — A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  did  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos. — Come,  Antony  I  and  young  Octavius,  come ! 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius : 
For  Cassius  is  a  weary  of  the  world — 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd  and  conn'd  by  rote* 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  1 — ^There  is  my  dagger. 

And  here  my  naked  breast within,  a  heart 

Dearer  than  Plutus's  mine,  richer  than  gold : 

If  that  thou  need'st  a  Romanes  take  it  forth: 

I  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 

Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Csesar ;  for  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  loy'dsthim  better 

Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

BrtL. — Sheath  your  dagger. 
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Be  angry  when  you  will  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius  1  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Which,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos* — Hath  Cassius  liv*d 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him  ? 

J?rM.— When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Ca8,-—'Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru. — And  my  heart  too.  [Embracing, 

Ca5.—0  Brutus! 

Bru ^What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos. — Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and*  leave  you  so. 


VI Gloucester's  speech  to  the  nobles. 

Brave  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state! 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief. 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What  I  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salisbury,  victorious  Warwick, 
Receiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy? 
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Or  bath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself. 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm. 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro, 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 

And  was  his  Highness  in  his  infancy 

Crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die  ? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 

O  Peers  of  England !  shameful  is  this  league. 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame. 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory, 

Bazing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 

Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 


VII. HENBT  V.  AND  LORD  CHIEV  JTTSTICA. 

€h,  Jnst — I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly, 
Your  majesty  has  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

P.Henry No  I 

How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ?, 
What  I  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  1  wafl  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch  Just — I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father; 
The  image  of  his  pow'r  lay  then  in  me : 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  Commonwealth, 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  pow'r  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
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And  did  commit  you     If  the  deed  were  ill. 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  gai'land, 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  avtful  bench  j 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 

Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd ; 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted ; 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son. 

After  this  cola  consid'rance  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 

\Miat  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sov'reignty. 

P.  Henry, — You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well : 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword ; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did : 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words; 
*'  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  so^ ; 
And  no  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so. 

Into  the  hand  of  justice" You  committed  me ; 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 

With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  imnd^ 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth: 

2v 
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My  voice  shall  sound  as  jou  do  prompt  mine  ear  ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  weU-practis'd,  wise  directions. 


VUI BOBCE0*S  DBSCRIPTION  OP  AN  APOTHECABT. 

0  lascHiEF,  thou  art  swift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  I 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary. 

And  hereabouts  he  dweUs,  whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stuflTd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Kemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roaes. 
Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said, 
An'  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
Oh,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need  ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
3eing  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 


IX ^TH£  WOULD  COIIPAB£D  TO  A  STAGS. 

All  the  world's  a  stage ; 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  t^ieir  entrances ; 
And  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages — At  first,  the  xN^Ain:, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  j^ins. 
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And,  then,  tlie  whining  school-bot,  with  his  satchel. 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail. 

Unwillingly  to  school. — ^And,  then,  the  loveb  ; 

Sighing  like  furnace ;  with  a  woeful  ballad, 

Made  to  his  mistress'  e7ebr0w.--.Then,  the  soldier  ; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 

Jealous  in  honour ;  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth — ^And  then  the  justice  ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd ; 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut ; 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances : 

And  so  he  plays  his  part. — The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound. — Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  SECOND  CHILDISHNESS,  and  mere  oblivion; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 


X. — ORLANDO  AND  ADAM. 

Orlan, — Who's  there? 

Adam, — ^What,  my  young  master !  Oh,  my  gentle  master ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  master !  Oh,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland  1    Why,  what  makes  you  here  ? 
"Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  hum'rous  Duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  quickly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

2f2 
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Kg  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
Oh,  what  a  world  b  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  1 

OrUm — ^Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam, — Oh,  unhappy  youth, 
Gome  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Tour  brother  (no ;  no  brother ;  yet  the  son ; 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son. 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  used  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it ;  if  he  fieul  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  xiat  you  off. 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices : 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orion, — ^Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam — No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orlan. — ^What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  must  I  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  wiU  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam, — But  do  not  so ;  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
•rhe  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed* 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  I     Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  yon,  let  me  be  your  servant : 
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Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  etrong  and  lusty  | 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  I  with  unbashftd  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly ;  let  me  go  with  you ; 
ril  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orhn — O I  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
VMiere  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Ev'n  with  the  having;  'tis  not  so  with  thee ; 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun*st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  aU  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam Master,  go  on  and  I  will  follow  thee 

To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 


XI. — ^RICHMOni)  ENCOX7BAOING  HIS  SOIDIEBS. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment. 
Kichard,  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar,i 
Whose  ravenous  appetite  has  spoiled  your  fields. 
Laid  this  rich  country  waste,  and  rudely  cropped 
Its  ripened  hopes  of  fair  posterity. 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  the  isle. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 

>  in  alluaion  to  the  badge  of  Richard,  which  was  a  lilver  Bnar. 
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And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted : 

The  very  weight  of  Richard's  guilt  shall  crush  him>— 

Then,  let  us  on,  my  friends,  and  boldly  face  him  1 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  mild  behaviour  and  humanity ; 

But,  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Let  us  be  tigers  in  our  fierce  deportment : 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be — ^this  body  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 

But,  if  we  thrive,  the  glory  of  the  action 

The  meanest  soldier  here  shall  share  his  part  of. 

Advance  your  stand^ds,  draw  your  willing  swords, 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 

The  word's — "  St.  Greorge,  Richmond,  and  Victory  1" 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 


I. — HOTSPUR    BEADIWQ   A    I<ETTEB. 

"  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  contented 
to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  yomr  house."  He 
could  be  contented  to  be  there  1  Why  is  he  not,  then  ?  **  lu 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house."  He  shows  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  »bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house  !  Let 
me  see  some  more.  "  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dange- 
rous." Why,  that's  certain,  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle, 
danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "  The  purpose  you 
undertake  is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named,  un- 
certain ;  the  time  itself,  imsorted ;  and  your  whole  plot  too 
light,  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition."  Say 
you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shal- 
low cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this ! 
Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true 
and  constant ;  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion ;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.     What  a  frosty- 
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spirited  rogue  this  is  I  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action.  By  this  hand, 
if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's 
fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself?  Lord 
Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ? 
Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their 
letters  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  next  month  ?  and 
are  there  not  some  of  them  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this  ?  an  infidel ! — Ha !  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  King, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oh  1 1  could  divide  myself, 
and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-milk  with 
50  honoiu*able  an  action.  Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  King. 
We  a«  prepared,  I  will  set  forward  to-night. 


II ON  CRITICISM. 

And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy  last  night  ?  Oh, 
against  all  rule,  my  lord — most  ungrammatically  1  Betwixt 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together 
in  number,  case,  and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus stop- 
ping as  if  the  point  wanted  settling ;  and  betwixt  the  nomi* 
native  case,  which  your  lordship  knows  should  govern  the 
verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  times, 
three  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lord, 
each  time.    Admirable  grammarian  1  i 

But  in  suspending  his  voice,  was  the  sense  suspended  like- 
wise ?  did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  countenance  fill  up 
the  chasm  ?  Was  the  eye  silent  ?  Did  you  narrowly  look  ?  I 
looked  only  at  the  stop-watch,  my  lord.    Excellent  observer  I 

And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes  such  a 
rout  about  ?  Oh,  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord — quite  an 
irregular  thing ;  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  corners 
was  a  right  angle.  I  had  my  rule  and  compasses,  &c.,  my 
lord,  in  my  pocket.    Excellent  critic  I 

And  for  the  epic  poem  your  lordship  bid  me  look  at ;  upon 
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taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  trying 
them  at  home  upon  an  exact  scale  of  Bossu's,  'tis  out,  mj 
lord,  in  every  one  of  its  dimensions.    Admirable  connoisseur  I 

And  did  you  step  in.  to  look  at  the  grand  picture  in  your 
way  back?  Tis  a  melancholy  daub  I  my  lord;  not  one 
principle  of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group  I  and  what  a  price ! 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of  Titian,  the  expression 
of  Rubens,  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  purity  of  Dominichino, 
the  corregiescity  of  Corregio,  the  learning  of  the  Poussins, 
the  airs  of  Guido,  the  taste  of  the  Carrachis,  or  the  grand 
contour  of  Angelo. 

Grant  me  patience,  just  heaven !  Of  all  the  cants  which 
Are  canted  in  this  canting  world — though  the  cant  of  hypo- 
crisy may  be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most 
tormenting  1 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  man, 
whose  generous  heart  will  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagina- 
tion into  his  author's  hands,  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why, 
and  cares  not  wherefore. 


ni. — LIBEBTT  AND  SLAYEBT. 

DisouTSE  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still.  Slavery  I  still  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account. 
It  is  thou.  Liberty  I  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  whom 
all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful 

and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change No 

tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power 

turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron^ with  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as 

he  eats  his  crust  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  I  grant  me 
but  health,  thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this 
fair  goddess  as  my  companion;  and  shower  down  thy 
mitres,  if  it  seems  good  unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon 
those  heads  which  are  aching  for  them- 
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Pursuing  these  ideas,  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself 
the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it, 
and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  lx)m  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery ;  but  finding, 
however  affecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it 
rear  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me 

I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in 
his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the  twilight  of  his  grated 
door  to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expectation 
and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart 
it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking 
nearer  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish:  in  thirty  years  the 
western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood — ^he  had  seen  no 
sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice  of  friend 
or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice.     His  children 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — and  I  was  forced  to 
go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  s^raw,  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his 
chair  and  bed ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at 
the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there — he  had  one  of  those  little  sticks  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light 
he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then 
cast  it  down — shook  hb  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
afiliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  his 
body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep 
sigh — I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul — I  burst  into  tears — 
I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. 
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lY XURKE's  EULOGIUM  on  HOWARD. 

I  CANNOT  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to 
siurvey  the  smnptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur ;  or  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of 
modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts — 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the 
infections  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
paki ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depres- 
sion, and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend 
to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is 
original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery ,  a  circumnavigatioa  of  charity. 
Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every 
country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing 
all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not 
by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  visit  tbe 
prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this 
branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
merit  bv  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


V ^HBNBT  THE  FOXTRTH  8  SOLILOQUY  ON  SLEEP. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hoiu:  asleep  I     0  gentle  Sleep  1 
Nature's  soft  nurse !  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steq)  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush*d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
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Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god  I  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  Ieav*st  the  kingly  couch 

A  watch-case  or  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And,  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds. 

That,  witli  the  hurly.  Death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  0  partial  Sleep  I  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ? 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  lowly  clown  I — 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


VI. — ON  LIFE  AUD  death. 

Duke, — ^Reason  thus  with  life, —  * 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 

Thatdost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep*st, 

Hourly  afflict :  merely  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 

And  yet  run'st  tow'rd  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  the  accommodations,  that  thou  bear'st. 

Are  nursed  by  baseness :  thou'rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  deep. 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  feur'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou'rt  not  thyself; 
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For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  gruns, 

That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striy*8t  to  get, 

And  what  thou  hast,  forget*st.    Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 

After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich  thou'rt  poor ; 

For  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear*st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey ; 

And  death  unloads  thee.     Friend  thou  hast  none ; 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire ; 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.   Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age. 

But  as  it  were  an  after  dinner's  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld  ;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  d^th  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Isabella, — Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar'st  tliou  die? 
Th§  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great, 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud — Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot: 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  i<Se; 
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To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world :  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  1  'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 


YII.— MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning-star,  full  of  life, 
and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  I  what  a  revolution !  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that 
elevation  and  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added 
titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respect- 
ful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp 
antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom;  little  did 
I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a 
look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  cal- 
culators has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extin- 
guished for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom.    The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap 
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defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise  is  gone  I  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself 
lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  aU  its  grossness. 


VUI LIVIKQ  TO  ONB  S  SBLF. 

What  I  mean  by  living  to  one's  self  is,  living  in  the  world, 
as  in  it,  not  of  it  -,  it  is  as  if  no  one  knew  there  was  such  a 
person,  and  you  wished  no  one  to  know  it :  it  is  to  be  a  silent 
spectatOT  of  the  mighty  scene  of  things,  not  an  object  ot 
attention  or  curiosity  in  it ;  to  take  a  thoughtful,  anxious 
interest  in  what  b  passing  in  the  world,  but  not  to  feel  the 
slightest  inclination  to  make  or  meddle  with  it.  It  is  such 
a  life  as  a  pure  spirit  might  be  supposed  to  lead,  and 
such  an  interest  as  it  might  take  in  the  affairs  of  men — 
calm,  contemplative,  passive,  distant,  touched  with  pity 
for  their  sorrows,  smiling  at  their  follies  without  bitter- 
ness, sharing  their  affections,  but  not  troubled  by  their 
passions,  not  seeking  their  notice,  nor  once  dreamed  of  by 
them.  He  who  fives  wisely  to  himself  and  to  his  own  heart, 
looks  at  the  busy  world  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
and  does  not  want  to  mingle  in  the  fray.  '*  He  hears  the 
tumult  and  is  still."  He  is  not  able  to  mend  it,  nor  willing 
to  mar  it.  He  sees  enough  in  the  universe  to  interest  him, 
without  putting  himself  forward  to  try  what  he  can  do  to  fix 
the  eyes  of  the  universe  upon  him.  Vain  the  attempt  I  He 
reads  the  clouds,  he  looks  at  the  stars,  he  watches  the  return 
of  the  seasons,  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn,  the  perfumed 
breath  of  spring,  starts  with  delight  at  the  note  of  a  thrush 
in  a  copse  near  him,  sits  by  the  fire,  listens  to  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  pores  upon  a  book,  or  discourses  the  freezing 
hours  aw^y,  or  melts  down  hours  to  minuted  in  pleasing 
thought.    All  this  while  he  is  taken  up  with  other  things, 
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forgetting  himself.  He  relishes  an  author's  stjle,  without 
thinking  of  turning  author.  He  is  fond  of  looking  at  a  print 
from  an  old  picture  in  the  room,  without  teasing  himself  to 
copy  it.  'He  does  not  fret  himself  to  death  with  trying  to 
be  what  he  is  not,  or  to  do  what  he  cannot.  He  hardly 
knows  what  he  is  capable  of,  and  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned, whether  he  shall  ever  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
He  looks  out  of  himself  at  the  wide  extended  prospect  of 
nature,  and  takes  an  interest  beyond  his  narrow  pretensions 
in  general  humanity.  He  is  free  as  air,  and  independent  as 
the  wind.  Woe  be  to  him  when  he  first  begins  to  think 
what  others  say  of  him.  While  a  man  is  contented  with 
himself  and  his  own  resources,  all  is  well.  When  he  under- 
takes to  play  a  part  on  the  stage,  and  to  persuade  the  world 
to  think  more  about  him  than  they  do  about  themselves,  he 
is  got  into  a  track  where  he  will  find  nothizig  but  briers  and 
thorns,  vexation  and  disappointment. 


IX. — MEBCr. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  firom  heav'n 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow*r. 

The  attribute  to  awe,  and  majesly, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Grod*s, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.-— We  do  pray  for  mer^$ 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  aU 

To  render  the  deeds  of  mercy. 
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X.— -DESCRIPTION  OF  QUEBN  HAB. 

Oh,  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fiuries'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

Athwiftt  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash  of  film : 

Her  waggoner  a  small  gray-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Frick'd  from  the  lazy  fimger  of  a  m&id. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  the  furies'  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers*  bruns,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight; 

O'er  doctors'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  * 

O'er  ladies*  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  * 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 

Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o*er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathoms  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And  being  thus  firighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two^ 

And  sleeps  again. 
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XI. — ^PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TltAGEDT  Or  CATO 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, , 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age : 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  themes  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love : 
In  pitpng  love  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause ; 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 
He  bids  your  breast  with  ancient  ardours  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  heav'n  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  I 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed? 
Ev'n  when  proud  Csesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd, — tears  gush'd  from  every  eye; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by : 
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Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honour'd  Caesar's,  less  than  Gate's  sword. 

Britons  I  attend  1    Be  worth  like  this  approv'd  ; 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
"With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdue<lt 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves :  assert  the  stage : 
Be  justly  warm*d  with  your  own  native  rage. 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


xn. — ^cato'b  soliloquy. 
It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well  1 
£lse,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us  : 
Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates — Eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  I  thou  pleasing — dreadful  thought  I 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Pow'r  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  He  must  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy — 
But  when?  or  where?  This  world — ^was  made  for  Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  them — 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  smord.} 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd.     My  death  and  life, 
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My  bane,  and  antidote  are  botli  before  me. 
This — in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this — ^informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.— 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds ! 


.  PENSEROSO. 

Hbvcb,  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred  I 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  Bkest  hovering  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  ^orpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  I 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view. 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem, 
Prince  Memnon*s  sister  might  beseem. 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
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Come,  but  keep  th^  wonted  rtate. 
With  even  step*  and  mnsing  giait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skief. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
Hiere,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  oast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiets 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing  $ 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure. 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation: 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rujrged  brow  of  night. 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o*er  the  accustom'd  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn*st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  evenmg  song; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  nnseea 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  greea* 
To  behold  the  wand*ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Throngh  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  slie  bowVU 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  dond. 
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Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  gronnd, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  aoimd. 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  rosr : 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit* 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fii. 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  ro(nn, 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  on  some  high  londy  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out- watch  the  Bear,' 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  s^feeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes*  or  Pelops*  line. 
Or  else  the  tale  of  Troy  divine , 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age. 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  0  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musssus  from  his  bower  1 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek; 
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Or  call  up  him  that  \e&  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold — 


And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tones  have  sung. 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  foists,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  £ing 
His  flarmg  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 
There  in  dose  covert  by  some  brook» 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey*d  thigh. 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  dqth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather*d  sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream. 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eyeHds  laid ; 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good» 
Or  th*  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale» 
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And  love  the  high-embowed  roof^ 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  fuill-voic*d  choir  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  dear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage,       * 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  show. 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  ^o  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melan€holt,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


Hencb,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  <and  blackest  midm'gbt  bom. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

"Mongst  horrid  shapes  and  shrieks  and  sights  unholy  I 

Find  out  some  uncouth  oeU, 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night  raven  sings ; 
There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow*d  rodu. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free. 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth. 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
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With  two  Sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Haste  thee,  NymjAi,  and  bring  with  tiiee^ 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  lire  in  dimples  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Gome,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  thd  light  fantastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her  and  live  wiih  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tow^  in  the  skies* 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  s 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam-dooo^ 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  iLnd  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumVring  mom, 
From  th6  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill .« 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hilloeks  green* 
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Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Kob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow*d  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures- 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast, 
The  labouring  cloudB  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brbokfl,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set. 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phfllis  dresses  ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  ate ; 
She  was  pinch*d,  and  puU'd,  she  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh*d  the  com, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  to  sleep. 

Tow*red  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffippn  robe  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream. 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
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Then  to  the  weU-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  deUghts  if  thou  canst  give, 
MiBTH,  with  thee  I  mean  to  livo. 


XV. — aubxandeb's  feast. 

TwAs  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son — 
Alofl,  in  awful  stote. 
The  god-like  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne. 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound  i 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
Hie  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sat  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride.— 
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Happy,  liappy,  happy  pair  1 

None  but  the  brave, 

Kone  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair, 

Timotheus,  pLic*d  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre ; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. — 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound : 
A  present  deity !  they  shout  around  1 
A  present  deity  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. — 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears. 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems,  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus,  then,  the  sweet  musiciaxi  sung. 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young ! 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  1 

Sound  the  trumpets  t  beat  the  drums  1 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 

He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  I  he  comes  1  he  comes ! 
Bacchus  ef  er  fair  and  yOung, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 

Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure ; 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 

Rich  the  treasure ; 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o*er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain ! 
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The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied — 
Chang*d  his  hand  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fall'n !  fallen  I  falPn  1  fall'n  I 
FalVn  from  his  high  estate, 
And. weltering  in  his  blood  1 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes  I 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  aat, 
Heyolying,  in  his  alter'd  soul, 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow  I 

The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destro}nng. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  oh,  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
•  •  •  •  '  •  •  • 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause : 
So  love  was  crown'd ;  but  music  won  the  eause* 
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Now,  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ! 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain! 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  t 
Hark]  hark!  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais*d  up  his  head, 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead ; 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  around. 

Revenge !  revenge !  Timotheus  cries — 
See  the  furies  arise  I 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  tiieir  eyes  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  ixyrch  in  bis  hand ! 
These  aie  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slam^' 
And,  unburied,  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  I 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  I 
Behold  I  bow  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey ; 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy  1 

Thus,  long  ago. 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  bk>w. 
While  organs  yet  wore  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swel)  the  soul  to  ragre — or  kindle  soft  desirek 
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At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame. 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarg'd  the  former  nan»ow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before» 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown : 

He  rais*d  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down  I 
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**  KuiN  seize  thee,  ruthless^  King  [ 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I 

Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  I 

Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 

Kor  even  thy  virtues,  tyrant !  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  I" 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 

To  arms  1  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quivering  lance. 

On  a  rotjk,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  floods 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;) 


'  It  was  a  common  tradition  in  Wales,  that  Edward  I.  ordered  all 
fh»  Bards  to  be  pot  to  death.    On  that  tradition  this  Ode  is  founded. 
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And  witli  a  master's  hand  and  prophets  firo 
Strack  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre — 
'*  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  I — 

"  No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep ; 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit  1  they  linger  yet. 
Avengers  of  their  native  land ; 
"With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hand  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

"  *  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding  sheet  of  Edward'^  race; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  aiough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afirig^ 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring; 
Shrieks*  of  an  agonizing  king!^- 

"  *  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord," 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  1 
No  pit}4ng  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,»  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hehn ; 
Kegardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway* 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey* — 

1  In  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Ed'wani  II.     *  Death  of  Edward  III. 
*  In  allusion  to  the  auspicioQB  commencemeiit  ni  Riohaid  IL's  ttofpu 
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*•  Fond  impious  man  1  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Baised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  P 
To-morrow  he  repairs,  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  difierent  doom  our  fates  assign, 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care ; 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  bis  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness-— and  to  me. 

Kow  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solenm  stillness  holds ; 

Save  whore  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight* 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow*r. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bow*r. 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twittVing  from  her  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

2b 
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For  them  no  more  the  bUzing  hearth  shall  bum* 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  eyeniiig  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  ofl  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  1 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  aU  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e*er  gave^ 

Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead — but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  momVy  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vanlt» 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise : 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empu'e  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre ; 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroU  t 

Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  eerene 
The  dark  unfathom*d  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flow'r  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air% 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  niay  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th*  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circnmscrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide : 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame ; 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride. 
With  incense  kindled  at  die  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
(Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray,) 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  ^ 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelPd  by  th'  unlettered  mus^ 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

3h2 
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For  who,  to  damb  forgetfulncss  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e*er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  dosing  eye  requu:«s ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th*  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say— 
**  Ofl  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

••  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

•*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiUng  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  faneies,  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz*d  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

*  One  mom  I  miss*d  him  on  th'  accQstom*d  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

•  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne-— 
Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Grav*d  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.** 
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THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  bis  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 

lie  gave  to  mis*r}'  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gain'd  from  heav*n  ('twas  all  he  wlsh*d)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  } 

(There  they,  alike,  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  hb  Father  and  his  God. 


XVI II L0CHIEL*8  WARNING. 

Wizard. — Lochiel  I  Lochiel  1  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  t 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  clans  of  CuUoden  are  scattered  in  flight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  1 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain  I— 
But  hark  1  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  Hies  frantic  and  far  ? 
Tis  thine,  oh,  Glenullen  1  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning:  no  rider  is  there; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
Oh,  weep  I  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  tlie  dead  i 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave — 
Culloden  I  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
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Lochiel Go,  preach  to  tbe  coward,  thoa  death-telling  seer  I 

Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear, 

Draw>  dotard,  around  thy  old,  wavering  sight. 

This  mantle»  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

Wizard. — Ha!  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 

Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ; 

Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth. 

From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 

Lol  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspee^ng,  he  rode 

Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 

But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  pn  high. 

All  1  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 

Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?     Why  shoot  to  the  blast 

Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ^ 
Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 

From  his  eyry,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel  I  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely,  return  I 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

Lochiel — False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  my  clan, 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one  I 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam,  like  a  wave*  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  cla3rmQre  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Olanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proiid. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

Wizard. — Lochiel,  Lochiel  I  beware  of  the  day  I 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
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Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden*s  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  blood-hounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive'  King ! 

Lo  I  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  I 

!N"ow,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight : 

Rise !  rise  I  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

*Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  : 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores  I 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?     Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn. 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah,  no  1  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling !  Oh,  mercy  I  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell  1 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs. 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims  I 

Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat. 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

Lochiel Down,  soothless  insulter  ]  I  trust  not  the  tale : 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet, 

So  black  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat. 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore. 

Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 

While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 

1  Prince  Charles,  whom  th«  Highlanders  of  that  day  regarded  as  thek 
rightful  king. 
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XIX. — OK  SLiLYERT. 

Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more  I     My  ear  is  pain'd. 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

There  b  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart-^ 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.    That  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  seter'd  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty — of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own ;  and,  having  power 

To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause. 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interpos'd 

Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother  and  destroys ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored. 

As  human  natnire's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps»  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man  seeing  this^ 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground,         * 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam*d. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation,  priz'd  above  all  price. 
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I  had  mnch  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on  hira. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lung« 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall  I 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


XX. — ^TE  MABIN£BS  OF  EMGLAND. 

Yb  mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  stiirt  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rnges  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormv  winds  do  blow. 
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Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waresy 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells  the  flood  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteot-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then;  then,  ye  ocean-warrfors  I 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 
When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  flery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


XXI. — ^THB  BATTLE  OF  HOHEKLIRDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th*  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  showed  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Ck>mmanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery  I 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade ; 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed. 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 
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Then  shook  the  hills  with  thtmdei*  riven ; 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  jbattle  driven ; 
And,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow  ; 
And  bloodier  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

*Tis  mom — but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  *mid  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens :  On,  ye  brave  I 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  I 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  1 


XXII ^THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOOBB. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard — not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  cofHn  enclosed  his  breast ; 

Not  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  wound  him  i 
But  he  biy — like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest— 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  wo  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gaz*d  on  the  face  of  the  dead* 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow  1 

We  thought,  as  we  hoUow'd  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er  his 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  1 

Idghtly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o*er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him ! 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  bell  toll'd  the  hour  for  retirinjr; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carv'd  not  a  line — ^we  rais'd  not  a  stone. 
But  we  lefl  him  alone,  with  his  glory  1 


XXni. — ON  CBITELTT  TO  ANIMAIS. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Thoup^h  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
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That  crawls  at  evening  in  tl^e  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'd. 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vemiin,  loathsome  to  the  sight 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  the  hall,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged.    And  he  that  hurts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this:  if  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are. 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defiled,  in  most, 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But  alas  I  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrain'd,  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  Heav'n  moves,  in  pard'ning  guilty  mant 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years. 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 

Shall  seek  it-— and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 
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XXIV. — ^THE  COHlfON  LOT. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  iige«  past, 

There  lived  a  man — and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  1  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth  ; 

The  land  m  which  he  died,  unknown ; 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth : 

This  truth  survives  alone ; — 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 

His  bliss  and  woe — a  smile,  a  tear : 
Oblivbn  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirits*  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 

For  these  are  felt  by  alL 
He  suffered — ^but  his  pangs  are  o*er ; 

Enjoyed — ^but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — ^but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 
Oh,  she  was  fair  I  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw — whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered — all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be  I 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main,* 

Erewhile  his  portion, — ^life  and  light ; 
To  him  .exist  m  vidn. 
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The  clouds  and  sanbeams,  o*er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this, — there  lived  a  man  I 


XXV THE  OCEAN. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods ; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
Prom  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

KoU  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  wat«ry  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
.A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofl^'d,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
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.  Spuming  bim  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering,  in  thy  playful  spraj^ 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — ^there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunder -strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals,-^ 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— . 
-Assyi-ia,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  t}rrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — ^not  so  thon, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — ^the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 
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And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  I  and  ray  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — ^they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear  - 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 


XXVI THE  FIELD  Or  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night: 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went*  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — 
But  hush !  hark  1  A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  riding  knell  1 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No :  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street  I 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unconfin'd  I 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  I  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  onoe  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm  1  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain :  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festivied. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear  j 

2i 
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•Attd  wKen  ihey  smird  because  lie  decm*d  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  8tretch*d  his  father  on  a  b!<M)djr  bier. 
And  rous'd  the  vetigeance  blood  alone  could  quell: 
He  rusVd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell ! 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour  ago, 
Blosh'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated:     Who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet,  such  awful  mom  could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swifUy  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war : 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
*  Rous'd  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star : 
While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips — "  The  foe  I  they  come  I  they 
come  1" 

And  wild  and  high  the  **  Camerons*  gathering"  rose  t 
(The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albin*s  hUb 
Have  heard — and  heard  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes !) 
How,  in  the  noon  of  night,  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill  I    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring,  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years : 
And  Kvan*s,  Donald's  fame,  rip^^s  in  each  clansman's  ears  I 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  lier  green  learea* 
jDewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass«. 
Grieving — ^if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves — 
Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas ! 
Ere  evening,  to  be  trodden,  like  the  grass—. 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure ;  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low  f 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life ; 
Last  eve,  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, — 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day, 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover — ^heap'd  and  pen! ; 
Kider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent  1 


XXyn Olff  THB  PLAIN  OF  MARATHON. 

Whbrb'eb  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground! 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  I 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
mi  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
Defies  the  power  which  crush*d  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 


The  sun — the  soil — ^but  not  the  slave  the  t 
Unchanged  in  all,  except  its  foreign  lord, 
Pre^ierves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame : 
The  battle-field — where  Persia's  victim-horde 
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First  bow'd  beneatli  the  brunt  of  Hellad*  sirord^ 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word — 
Which  utter'd — ^to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp — the  host — the  fight— the  conqueror's  career ! 

The  flying  Mede — ^his  shaftless  broken  bow  I 
The  fiery  Greek — ^his  red  pursuing  spear ! 
Mountains  above — ^Earth's^Ocean's  plain  below  I 
Death  in  the  front— Destruction  in  the  rere  I 
Such  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn — the  violated  mound — 
The  dust — thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns  around 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past, 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blasts 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young  I 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ! 
But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 
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XXYIII THE  DTIN6  GLADIATOR. 

I  SBS  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,-^his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop*d  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower,  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him : — ^he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceas'd  th' inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck*d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Boman  holiday- 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood Shall  be  expire. 

And  unaveng'd  ? — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 


XXIX. — ^THB  ABAB  MAID'S  SONG. 

Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me  1 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 
But  oh  1  the  chmce  what  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without  ? 

Our  rocks  are  rough — but,  smiling  there. 
The  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet ;  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Otir  sands  are  bare— but  down  their  slope 
The  silvery-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs. 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings ! 
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Then  come  I — thy  Arab  maid  wiU  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acacia-trce ; 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

Oh !  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  throngli  the  hearty— > 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought  t 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  imd  spoke  before  us  then  I 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  lone, 
Wlien  first  on  me  they  breathed  and  sbone; 
New — as  if  brought  fr-^m  other  spheres. 
Yet  welcome — as  if  loved  for  years  I 

Then  fly  with  me  1 — if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come ! — ^if  tlie  love  thou  host  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,— 
Tmslk  as  the  fountain  under  ground, 
When  first  *tis  by  the  lapwing  found  1 

But  if  forme  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  miud,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  ilie  ruin*d  place ; 

Then,  fare  thee  weft—rd  rather  maka 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake. 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shineb 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine* 
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ZXX.-^ODE  TO  ELOQUENCE. 

Heard  ye  those  loud-contending  waves, 
That  shook  Cecropia's  pillared  state  F 

Saw  ye  the  miglity  from  their  graves 
Look  up,  and  tremble  at  her  fate  ? 

Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm? 
Who  the  mighty  task  perform. 

And  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease  ? 
See  the  son  of  Ilermes  rise. 
With  S}Ten  tongue,  and  speaking  eyes. 

Hush  the  noise,  and  soothe  to  peace  t 

See  the  olive  branches  waving 

0*er  Ilissus'  winding  stream. 
Their  lovely  limbs  the  Naiads  laving, 

The  Muses  smiling  by,  supreme  I 

See  the  nymphs  and  swains  advancing, 
To  harmonious  measures  dancing: 

Grateful  lo  Paeans  rise 
To  thee,  O  Power  1  who  can  inspire 
Soothing  words— ror  words  of  fire. 

And  shook  tliy  plumes  in  Attic  skies ! 

Lo  I  from  the  regions  of  the  north. 
The  reddening  storm  of  battle  pours. 

Bolls  along  the  trembling  earth. 
Fastens  on  the  Olynthian  towers. 

Where  rests  the  sword  P  where  sleep  the  br»v« 
Awake !  Cecropia's  ally  save 

From  the  fury  of  the  blast  t 
Burst  the  storm  on  Phocis'  walls, 
Bise  I  or  Greece  for  ever  falls ; 

Up !  or  freedom  breathes  her  last. 
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The  jarring  States,  obsequious  now, 
View  the  patriot's  hand  on  high ; 

Thunder  gathering  on  his  brow, 
Lightning  flashing  fixmi  his  eye. 

Borne  by  the  tide  of  words  along. 

One  voice,  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng : 

"  To  arms  I  to  arms  I  to  arms  l"  they  cry  ? 
"  Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword; 
Lead  us  to  Fhilippi's  lord ; 

Let  ns  conquer  him,  or  die  V* 

Ah,  Eloquence  I  thou  wast  undone ; 

Wast  from  thy  native  country  driven. 
When  Tyranny  eclipsed  the  sun. 

And  blotted  out  the  stars  of  heaven  t 

When  Liberty  from  Greece  withdrew. 
And  o*er  the  Adriatic  flew 

To  where  the  Tiber  pours  his  urn- 
She  struck  the  rude  Tarpeian  rock. 
Sparks  were  kindled  by  the  stroke — 

Again  thy  fires  began  to  burn  I 

Now  shining  forth,  thou  uKul'st  compliant 
The  Conscript  Fathers  to  thy  chiurms. 

Roused  the  world-bestriding,  giant. 
Sinking  fast  in  Shivery's  arms. 

I  see  thee  stand  by  Freedom's  fane, 
Fouring  the  persuasive  str^. 

Giving  vast  conceptions  bufth ! 
Hark  I  I  hear  thy  thunders  sound. 
Shake  the  Forum  round  and  round, 
-  Shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth  I 

First-born  of  Liberty  divine  I 
Fut  on  Religion's  bright  array : 

Speak  1  and  the  starless  grave  shall  shine 
The  portal  of  eternal  day  I       * 
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Rise,  kindling  with  the  orient  beam. 
Let  Calvary's  hiQ  inspire  the  theme. 

Unfold  the  garments  roll'd  in  blood ! ! 
Oh,  touch  the  soul — ^touch  all  her  chords 
With  all  the  omnipotence  of  words, 

And  point  the  way  to  heaven — to  God  I 


XXXI. — HOPE  AT  THE  CX08E  OP  LIFE. 

Unpading  Hope  I  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heav'n  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  I 
Oh  I  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  I  Immortal  Power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  I 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  1 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within ! 

0 1  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  I 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die  I 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravejl'd  by  the  sun  I 
Where  Time's  far  wandering  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheresi* 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
*Tis  Heaven's  conmianding  trumpet,  long  and  loud. 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  I 
While  Nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  andcall'd  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  I 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknoTm,  the  ohaoa  of  the  tomb ; 
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Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  1 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed. by  the  stiir  of  day  I 
The  strife  is  o*cr — the  pangs  of  Nature  close. 
And  life's  last  rapttire  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze. 
The  noon  of  hcav'n  uudazzled  by  the  blaze. 
On  heav'nly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  the  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shephenls  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  husli'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  tow'rs  of  Zion  hill  I 

XZXU WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE  ? 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-rais'd  battlement  and  laboor'd  mound. 
Thick  wdl,  or  moated  gate : 

Not  cities  proud,  with  ppires  and  turrets  crown'di 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  tlie  storm,  rich  navies  ride : 
Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pxide: 
No — men,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endu'd. 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude: 
Hen,  who  their  duties  know, 

Bat  know  their  rights :  and,  knowing,  dare  maintaia. 
Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain. 
These  constitute  a  state : 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will» 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good*  repressing  OL 
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ZXXni. — MT  MIND  TO  ME  JL  KINGDOM  IS.' 

Mt  minde  to  me  a  klngdome  is ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

That  God  or  Nature  hath  assignde. 
Though  much  I  want,  that  mo^  would  have^ 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway ; 

Look  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Loe  1  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  ofl. 

And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall :  » 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  alofl 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toile,  and  keep  with  feare: 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe,  nor  welthie  store* 

No  force  to  winne  the  victorie. 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall. 
For  why,  my  mind  despiseth  alL 

>  lliif  excellent  philosophical  long  appears  to  have  heed  famotin^im 
the  sixteenth  ceutury.  it  is  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  play  of 
•*  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour/'  first  acted  in  1599,  Act  I.  Scene  I., 
where  an  impatient  person  says— 

**  I  am  no  such  pird  cyniqne  to  believe 
That  beggery  is  the  only  happinesse. 
Or,  with  a  number  of  tuese  patient  (boles, 
To  sing,  *  My  minde  to  me  a  kiugdome  is,* 
When  the  huike  huogrie  belly  barkes  for  foode*** 
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Some  hare  too  much,  yet  still  they  craye, 
I  little  haye*  yet  seek  no  more ; 

They  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have; 
And  I  am  rich  with  little  store ; 

They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 

They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine  ; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosso, 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend, 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse ; 

I  weigh  not  Croesus'  welth  a  straw ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  It  is  ; 

I  fear  not  fortune's  fatall  law. 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  climb  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  yaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate  ; 
I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will  • 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mighties  gate ; 
I  scome  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich, 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like,  ne  loathe ; 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all: 
The  golden  meane  betwixt  them  both 
.Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall: 
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This  IS  my  choyce,  for  why,  I  finda 
No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  welth  is  health  and  perfect  ease. 
My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence : 

I  never  seek  by  brybes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  ojQTeiice : 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 


XXXIY. — ^THB  CATABACT  OP  LODOBB. 

"  How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodwe  ?" 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Thus,  once  cm  a  time ; 
And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme ; 
Anon  at  the  word. 
There  first  came  one  daughter 

And  then  came  another. 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother. 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
"With  its  rush  and  its  roar. 

As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 
So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 
For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing  ; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 
From  its  sources  which  woU 
In  the  tarn  on  the  fell ; 
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From  its  fountains 

In  the  mountains, 

^  Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake, 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
^or  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  lake. 
And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting. 
It  runs  through  the  reeds 
And  away  it  proceeds, 
Through  meadow  and  glade* 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 
And  through  the  wood-shelter. 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
^ur^y-6curry, 
Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Now  smoking  and  froihiog 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 
Till  in  its  rapid  race. 
On  which  it  is  bent. 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  deep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along. 
Striking  and  raging. 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among 
Rising  and  leaping. 
Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  sweepingi 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flying  and  flinging. 
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Writhing  and  wringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting. 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound ; 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Beceding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading 
And  whizzing  and  hissing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  droppmg  and  hopping. 
And  working  and  jerking, 
'^^  gugg^i^g  ai^d  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cTeaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 
And  gathering  and  featherb^ 
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And  f^hitenmg  aad  brigliteniog, 
And  quivering  and  shiTering, 
And  hurrying  and  akurrying. 
And  thundering  and- floundering ! 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 
'And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering  ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delajnng  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Eecoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing  • 
And  80  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 
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GEOGRAPHY    GENERALIZEDi 

Oa,  AN  iNTRODUcrioN  TO  THB  STOOY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ON  THE  PbINCIFUES 

OF  CLASSIFICATION  AND  COMPARISON; 

With  Maps  and  IiiLuitilatioNII  vd  Introductions  to  Astronoxt, 

History,  jWd  Geology. 

Tventy-seventh  Edition.    Prioe  2s. 

II. 

.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY, 

Ancdcnt,  Modern,  and  Sacred  ;  wrrn  an  Outline  of  Ancient  History. 
Fiftj-seoond  Edition.    Price  Is. 

III. 

THB  SPELLING-BOOK  SUPERSEDED; 

Or,  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Teaching  the  Spbllino,  Meaning, 

Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  all  the  Difficult  Words  in  the  English 

Language ;  with  ExsRCia^s  on  Verbal  DisriNcnoNa. 

Seventy-fint  Edition.    Prioe  Is.  id. 

IV. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SIMPLIFY  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 

With  Obsjbrvations  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  it. 
Forty-fourth  JBdiUoR.    Price  Is. 

V. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OP  DERIVATIONS;^ 

Or,  an  Introduction  to  Etymology,  on  a  New  Plan. 
Ninth  Edition,  Enlarged.    Prioe  2s. 

VI. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

A  New  Editirm,  Improved  and  Enlarged^ 

For  the  Use  of  Schoolij,  and  for  General  Beference.    Prioe  3*.  6rf. 

VII. 

THE  LITERARY  CLASS  BOOK; 

Or,  Bbadinos  in  English  Literature  ; 

To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Beading  and 

the  Principles  of  Elocution.    Price  2f.  ^d. 

VIII. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ETYMOLOGY; 

Or,  First  St  i»s  to  a  Knowledge  op  the  English  Language. 
Second  Edition.    Price  lOtf. 
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Longman  &  Co.,  London ;  J.  Menzixs,  Edinburgh.  ^-^ 
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